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THE    PROBLEM. 

AT  the  Social  Science  Congress  held  in  Nottingham, 
-     in  the  autumn  of  1882,  the  President,  Mr  G.  W. 
Hastings,    M.P.,    defined    Political    Economy    as   beino- 

*  that  branch  of  exact  knowledge  which  teaches  how  the 

*  wealth  of  a  nation  is  created,  maintained,  and  fostered  ; 

*  how  thrift  is  best  encouraged  ;  how  production  can 
'  be  increased,  and  how  distribution  can  be  most  ad- 
'  vantageously  carried  on.'  In  a  letter  from  Professor 
Bonomy  Price,  of  Oxford,  addressed  to  the  writer,  the 
Professor  refers  to  '  Political  Economy  as  being  real,  as 
'  going  into  the  Jieart  of  the  subjects  it  explains,  re- 
'  composing  them  and  placing  the  reader  in  front  of  the 

*  very  realities  of  economic  action  '  ;  adding,  '  How  sadly 
'  these  realities  are  disguised  from  students  !  '  These 
definitions  seem  to  indicate  truly  the  scope  of  political 
economy. 

Political  Economy  having  thus  to  do  with  the  actions 
of  mankind,  whether  collective  or  individual,  in  relation 
to  industrial  life,  is  eminently  important,  and  if  not 
practical  must  be  defective.  Though  a  branch  of 
knowledge  concerning  laws  which  are  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  industrial  life,  the  perception  of  the  realities  has 
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been  hidden  under  a  mass  of  verbal  and  conflictinfr 
theories  so  as  to  be  of  little  practical  influence  on  the 
people  and  the  parliament.  Theories,  if  correct,  are 
very  valuable,  but  ?/;^-applied,  are  mere  dead-letters  ;  or 
;;/ 2 J- applied,  result  in  far  spread  mischief. 

The  aim  of  the  writer  in  these  pages  is  not  simply  to 
indicate  the  truths  of  political  economy,  but  to  apply 
them  to  the  world's  busy  life,  to  the  concerns  of  national 
and  individual  industry  as  they  exist  ;  and  to  make 
the  application  not  only  in  regard  to  the  production 
of  wealth,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  moral  laws  which 
should  govern  its  distribution  and  appropriation. 

Clearly  it  will  not  be  possible  to  form  reliable  opinions 
as  to  the  production  and  appropriation  of  wealth  without 
investigating  the  sources  whence  it  springs,  and  especially 
the  influence  of  human  action  on  its  development.  But 
inasmuch  as  right-action  in  regard  to  the  possession  of 
wealth  is  fraught  with  consequences  to  the  economical 
and  social  well-being  of  man  even  more  important  than 
right-action  in  regard  to  production,  it  will  be  needful 
to  carry  on  the  inquiry  up  to  the  point  of  appropriation. 
We  must,  therefore,  consider  the  argument  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  general  and  private  life  of  the  people,  with 
their  moral  and  material  relations.  In  doing  this  I 
purpose  to  pursue  the  following  course  : — 

(i)  To  survey  the  earth  and  its  adaptabilities  for 
supplying  man  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ; 
not  only  as  to  food,  but  as  to  materials  for  clothing  and 
habitation,  and  indeed  for  all  other  purposes  in  relation 
to  the  conditions  of  civilized  life. 

(2)  To  point  out  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
development  of  natural  resources  by  the  application  of 
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machinery  and  of  sciencej   and  also    by  the   right   use 
and  direction  of  labour. 

(3)  To  consider  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth  by  the  efficient  development  and 
just  distribution  of  wealth  through  trade  and  commerce. 

(4)  To  illustrate  the  abundance  of  the  supplies  of 
wealth  which  nature  places  at  man's  command,  and  to 
show  that  the  existence  of  poverty  and  want  must  be 
due  to  a  violation  or  neglect  of  those  Natural  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  govern  human  action  and  guide 
human  law. 

(5)  To  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
superabundance  of  Natural  supplies,  there  is  yet  in  this 
and  other  countries  a  most  deplorable  amount  of  poverty 
and  degradation,  with  their  consequent  suffering  and 
sorrow. 

(6)  To  ascertain,  above  all,  the  various  causes  to  which 
these  evils  are  due,  and  to  suggest  the  lines  of  action 
which  necessity  requires  to  be  adopted  for  their  pre- 
vention and  removal,  so  that  Society  may  obtain  the 
maximum  of  material  and  social  good  from  the  wealth 
placed  at  its  command. 

(7)  Finally,  to  refer  to  some  problems  in  Commercial, 
Industrial,  and  Social  life,  and  to  indicate  the  basis  of 
action  needed  for  realizing  economic  prosperity,  a  sound 
and  steady  trade,  and  a  supply  of  general  commodities. 

In  discussing  these  topics,  it  may  not  be  possible 
always  to  adhere  rigidly  to  this  outline,  because  the 
main  argument  may  sometimes  require  the  discussion  of 
points  which,  though  not  included  in  it,  are  yet  needful 
to  its  full  illustration.  Political  economy  being  first  of 
all  practical^  it  will  be  best  taught  in  a  practical  way. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    EARTH    IN     ITS    RELATION    TO    THE    SUPPLY    OF 

HUMAN    FOOD. 

THE  material  wants  of  man  may  substantially  be 
classed  under  three  heads :  i.  Food  supply ;  ii. 
Clothing  ;  iii.  HabitatioriiB  in  which  to  dwell  and  work. 
Besides  these  basal  wants,  man  has  supplementary 
needs  having  relation  to  his  mental  development,  such 
as  education,  recreation,  and  social  life  and  government, 
all  of  which  have  also  an  indirect  influence  on  his  physi- 
cal well-being  ;  but  regarded  from  a  material  stand-point, 
the  aggregate  demand  of  these  supplementary  wants 
upon  the  world's  industrial  resources  is  not  large.  The 
study  of  the  provision  which  exists  in  Nature  for  the 
supply  of  man's  needs,  and  for  the  promotion  of  his 
general  well-being,  is  one  full  of  interest.  If  we  look 
cursorily  at  the  destitution  and  misery  which  so  widely 
prevail,  and  observe  that  among  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  earth's  population  there  is  a  constant  struggle 
going  on  to  secure  even  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  we 
might  feel  ready  to  attribute  this  poverty  and  suffering 
to  the  parsimony  of  Nature.     But  if,  instead  of  taking 
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the  actual  condition  of  the  earth's  population  as  the 
measure  of  Nature's  bounty,  we  proceed  to  investigate 
the  resources  which  she  places  at  our  disposal,  we  shall 
be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  this  state  of  destitution, 
disease,  and  squalor,  is  in  no  way  due  to  any  niggard- 
liness of  Nature,  but  entirely  to  man's  own  perversion 
and  folly,  either  socially  or  individually  regarded. 

It  will  not  be  possible  rightly  to  assess  the  provision 
which  exists  in  nature  for  the  supply  of  man's  wants, 
and  the  influence  which  such  provision  exercises  upon 
his  economic  well-being,  without  going  into  some  general 
Outline. 

The  Food  supplies  of  mankind  may  be  roughly 
arranged  under  eight  heads  : — 

1.  Cereals,  comprising  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
maize  (Indian  corn),  rice,  buckwheat,  millet,  quinoa, 
dhurra,  sesame,  and  a  few  others  of  minor  importance. 

2.  Legumes,  as  peas,  beans,  and  lentils. 

3.  Starchy  and  Saccharine  Matters,  as  repre- 
sented by  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  and  sugar. 

4.  Tubers  and  Roots,  as  potatoes,  yams,  parsnips, 
onions,  turnips,  carrots,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  etc. 

5.  Tree  and  Fruit-Foods,  including  the  banana  or 
plantain,  the  olive,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  chesnut,  the 
date,  the  fig,  the  walnut,  cocoa  and  other  nuts,  apples, 
medlars,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  gooseberries,  apricots, 
grapes,  melons,  oranges,  pine-apples,  etc. 

6.  Garden  Foods,  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  vegetable 
marrow,  celery,  lettuce,  watercress,  Brussels  sprouts, 
rhubarb,  tomatoes,  etc. 

7.  Dairy  Produce,  comprising  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
cream,  and  eggs. 
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8.  Flesh,  including  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry, 
game,  and  fish. 

Beverages  may  almost  be  made  ad-libitum,  to  suit 
individual  taste  ;  but  they  are  only  of  use  as  drinks  in 
proportion  as  they  consist  of  water.  If  they  contain 
nutriment,  it  must  arise  from  their  being  infusions  or 
decoctions  of  some  of  the  foods ;  and  as  such,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  foods. 

To  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  list  many  additions 
might  be  made,  and  of  each  article  of  food  there  are 
many  varieties.  Wheat  has  more  than  150  varieties. 
In  India  alone  upwards  of  100  varieties  of  rice  exist, 
and  of  the  other  cereals  many  varieties. 

In  regard  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  various  foods 
are  used  by  the  population  of  the  earth  we  have  no 
reliable  data,  but  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  the 
returns  issued  by  the  governments  show  the  number 
of  acres  of  the  principal  foods  under  cultivation,  which 
affords  a  fair  index  to  consumption.  Table  A,  at  end, 
constructed  from  the  returns  published  in  the  eighth 
number  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  Foreign  Coimtries^ 
gives  the  area  thus  appropriated. 

Barley  and  oats  are  the  two  cereals  that  grow  farthest 
north.  Next  come  rye  and  wheat.  Indian  corn  (maize) 
needs  a  warmer  climate.  Rice  requires  a  semi-tropical 
heat ;  hence  its  cultivation  even  in  the  South  of  Europe 
succeeds  but  in  favored  spots.  The  other  cereals 
flourish  only  in  tropical  climes. 

If  the  reader's  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  study 
of  books  treating  upon  food  and  dietetics,  he  will  find 
a  great  diversity  of  statements.  I  mention  this,  as  my 
figures  may  not  always  correspond  with  the  figures  given 
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in  other  books  ;  and  yet  both  sets  of  figures  may  be 
accurate,  because  the  quantities  of  the  elements  entering 
into  the  composition  of  foods  are  subject  to  variations. 
The  composition  varies  somewhat  according  to  the 
species  analysed,  the  soil  and  season  in  which  it  is  grown, 
or  the  degree  of  cultivation  and  manuring  applied  to  it. 
In  the  case  of  animal-food,  the  composition  is  affected 
by  the  method  of  feeding,  the  nature  of  the  food  given, 
and  the  housing  and  general  treatment  of  the  animal. 
The  flesh  of  fishes,  also,  varies  in  composition  according 
to  the  season  when  they  are  caught.  But  I  must  now 
proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  various  foods  more  in 
detail. 

I.  The  Cereals. — Chief  among  these  is  reckoned 
Wheat.  This  plant  flourishes  best  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  temperate  zone,  though  it  grows  more  or  less 
successfully  in  almost  every  warm  or  temperate  country 
in  the  world.  Wheat  is  a  favorite  food  for  several 
reasons :  {a)  It  possesses  a  pleasant  taste ;  [b)  It  is  well 
adapted  for  making  bread,  biscuits,  puddings,  etc.  ;  and 
{c)  Its  composition  eminently  fits  it  for  being  what  it  is 
often  called,  '  the  stafl"  of  life.' 

The  average  production  of  Wheat  per  acre  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  from  28  to  30  bushels, 
weighing  from  58  to  64  lbs.  per  bushel.  On  some  farms 
the  average  is  increased  by  good  farming  up  to  from  35 
to  40,  and  in  good  years  to  even  50,  bushels  per  acre. 
Soils  which  are  clayey,  and  thoroughly  drained,  are  said 
to  be  the  best  adapted  for  growing  wheat. 

The  Oat  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereals,  and 
can  be  grown  in  countries  too  damp  and  cold  for  wheat. 
Oats,    barley,    and    rye,  are   the   staple   cereals   of  the 
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northern  regions  of  the  tenmperate  zone.  Oatmeal  is 
very  nutritious.  Professor  Johnston  says  :  *  "  TJie  meal 
of  this  grain  is  distinguished  for  its  richness  in  gluten^ 
and  for  containing  more  fatty  matter  than  any  other  of 
onr  cereal  grains.  To  these  two  circumstances  it  owes  its 
eminently  nutritious  and  wholesome  character!^  If  the 
tables  given  further  on  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that 
oatmeal  is  also  rich  in  mineral  elements ;  and  hence 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  foods.  The  physique  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry  affords  abundant  testimony  to  its 
wholesome  character.  In  the  United  Kingdom  an  ave- 
rage crop  of  oats  is  about  5ot  bushels  per  acre,  weighing 
40  lbs.  per  bushel.  On  very  highly  cultivated  farms, 
the  out-turn  sometimes  reaches  80  or  more  bushels  per 
acre. 

Barley  is  grown  over  a  very  wide  extent  of  the 
earth's  surface.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  crops  in 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  being  cultivated  as  far  north 
of  the  equator  as  70°.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
climate,  for  it  has  been  extensively  grown  in  the  east, 
in  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  for  nearly  4,000 
years.  It  ripens  much  more  quickly  than  wheat,  and  is 
therefore  adapted  for  the  short  hot  summer  of  northern 
climates.  In  warmer  countries,  such  as  Spain  and 
Sicily,  two  crops  are  raised  yearly.  In  its  composition 
barley  is  very  similar  to  wheat,  but  it  lacks  the  spongy 
element  found  in  wheat,  and  hence  is  not  relished  so 
much  when  baked  into  bread.  It  is  however  largely 
used  in  some  countries  in  the  shape  of  cakes.     It  is  very 

*  Chemist?y  of  Cotnmon  Life,  Edition  edited  by  Church,  p.  75. 
t  Morton's  Cyclopccdia  of  Agriadticrc,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
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good  for  soups,  puddings,  or  porridge.  Unfortunately, 
the  great  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  both  in  this  and 
other  countries,  is  its  modification  into  malt  for  the 
brewing  of  beer.  In  the  year  1880,  no  less  than 
46,000,000  bushels  of  barley  were  so  misused  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  An  average  good  crop  of  barley  is 
about  40  bushels  per  acre,  the  bushel  weighing  from  50 
to  54  lbs.  each.* 

Rye  is  largely  grown  in  some  European  countries. 
In  composition  it  is  nearly  allied  to  wheat.  It  can  be 
made  into  bread  like  wheat,  and  retains  its  freshness  and 
moisture  for  a  much  longer  time  than  wheaten  bread, 
but  to  those  unaccustomed  to  its  taste  is  less  palatable. 
Rye  is  also  largely  misused  for  mixing  with  malt  in 
brewing  and  distillation.  A  crop  of  rye  may  be  as- 
sumed at  26  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  54  lbs.  per 
bushel.f 

Maize  is  by  far  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  cereals  ; 
for  whilst  a  return  of  30  grains  to  one  sown  is  considered 
good  for  wheat,  Indian  corn  will  yield  from  300  to  400 
for  one,  and  sometimes  even  more.  The  plant  grows 
much  taller  than  any  of  the  other  cereals  ;  attaining  a 
height  of  from  7  to  14  feet.  To  persons  accustomed 
to  wheaten  bread,  maize  does  not  taste  palatable,  but 
use  begets  liking.  The  grain  is  not  so  rich  as  wheat 
in  fibrin,  but  contains  more  fat.  In  the  South  of 
Europe,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  all 
countries  semi-tropical,  it  finds  a  congenial  home.  The 
yield  varies  from  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  and  with 
good  manuring  even  more,  the  weight  per  bushel  being 

*  Morton's  Cyclopcedia  of  Ajs^ricidtufe^  vol.  i.  p.  146.       f  Ibid. 
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about  70  lbs.  Humboldt  states  that  in  some  of  the 
warm  and  humid  regions  of  Mexico,  three  crops  of 
maize  can  be  raised  in  one  year. 

Rice  constitutes  the  principal  diet  of  about  one-third 
of  the  human  race.  It  is  rich  in  starch,  but  lacks  the 
full  supply  needed  by  man  of  nitrogenous  and  mineral 
elements.  Still,  taken  with  other  foods,  it  is  exceedingly 
valuable  as  well  as  cheap,  being  light  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion. Both  in  India  and  China,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  two,  and  sometimes  three,  crops  are  raised  in 
a  year.  Much  moisture  is  needed  for  its  growth.  In 
1880  there  were  570,203,088  lbs.  of  rice  consumed  as 
food  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  import  price  being 
8x  yd.  per  cwt.,  or  less  than  id.  per  lb.  This  evinces  the 
prolific  character  of  the  rice  harvests,  and  how  cheaply 
it  may  be  produced,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  labour. 

Buckwheat,  Millet,  Quinoa,  Dhurra,  and  other 
cereals  which  might  be  named,  are  grown  principally  in 
hot  countries,  and  largely  serve  as  substitutes  for  wheat. 
Their  composition  varies  somewhat,  but  in  the  main 
are  similar  to  the  other  grain  foods.  These  cereals  do 
not  make  good  bread,  being  short  of  the  spongy  element. 
According  to  Hunter,*  millet  forms  even  a  larger  portion 
of  the  food  in  India  than  rice.  Buckwheat  flour  is  very 
white,  and  is  much  used  in  making  cakes,  pastry,  hasty- 
puddings,  etc. 

II.  Legumes. — Peas.  This  is  a  food  which,  in  its 
green  state,  is  a  favorite  everywhere.  Dr  Pavy  says 
that  peas  when  young  are  tender  and  sweet,  and  far 
more   digestible,  but  less   nourishing,  than   peas   in  the 

*  The  hidiafi  E7npire,  p.  385. 
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mature  state.  Ripe  peas,  like  other  leguminous  seeds, 
require  slow  and  prolonged  cooking  to  render  them  soft 
and  digestible.  Pea-flour,  however,  is  digestible  and 
very  nourishing,  and  can  be  used  in  soups  freely.  The 
appliances  of  modern  skill  and  science  enable  the 
gardener  to  preserve  his  peas  in  the  green  condition 
throughout  the  year.  The  yield  of  peas  is  said  to  be 
variable,  but  a  good  crop  will  reach  50  bushels  per  acre, 
weighing  40  lbs.  to  the  bushel.* 

Beans,  The  bean  as  an  article  of  food,  is  equally 
nutritious  as  the  pea,  but  it  is  less  relished  and  digestible. 
Mixed  with  oats,  the  bean  is  capital  food  for  hard- 
worked  horses.  The  haricot  bean  and  its  climbing 
kindred  are  largely  used  as  food  in  France  and  America, 
and  latterly  have  come  into  greater  favour  in  this 
country.  The  average  produce  of  a  good  crop  of  beans 
may  be  taken  at  35  bushels  per  acre,  63  ibs.  to  the 
bushel.f 

The  Lentil  is  extensively  grown  for  human  food  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  supposed  that  the  pottage 
of  Esau  was  made  from  the  red  variety  of  the  lentil. 
Lentils  are  very  nutritious,  and,  when  properly  cooked, 
wholesome  and  tasty.  The  Legumes  are  richer  in 
nutritive  elements  than  any  other  class  of  foods,  as 
Table  C  in  Appendix  will  show. 

III.  The  Starchy  and  Sweet  Foods. — These 
foods,  consisting  mainly  of  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  and 
some  others,  are  a  direct  contrast  to  the  leguminous  foods. 


■^  See  Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriaclture,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 
t  Eiicydopcedia  Biitajtnica,  Art.  '  Agriculture.' 
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They  contain  little  nutritive  matter,  but  a  great  amount 
of  starch.  They  are  very  soothing  to  the  stomach,  and 
to  the  other  organs  of  the  body  ;  and  though  they 
contain  so  Httle  nitrogen, — the  amount  according  to 
Dr  E.  Smith  being  less  than  2  grains  per  lb. — they 
are  very  useful  as  respiratory  foods,  and  are  easily 
digested.  They  are  fuel  that  keeps  up  the  warmth 
of  the  body  and  generates  mechanical  force. 

The  Sugar  Cane  yields  a  saccharine  juice  so 
abundantly  as  almost  to  stand  by  itself 

IV.  Tuber  and  Root  Foods. — The  Potato  is  by 
far  the  most  important  and  useful  of  the  class.  It  was 
introduced  into  this  country  from  Chili  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  tables  given  of  its  cultivation  in  different 
countries  show  the  great  hold  it  has  obtained  as  a  food 
throughout  Europe.  It  is  a  wholesome  and  agreeable 
element  of  food,  and  one  of  which  the  palate  does  not 
soon  tire.  Its  nitrogenous  matter,  however,  is  too  small 
to  enable  it  to  form  a  suitable  food  alone,  but  combined 
with  butter  and  cereals,  it  is  a  useful  and  economical 
alimentary  substance.  By  the  peasantry  in  some  rural 
districts  it  is  employed  in  association  with  butter-milk 
(which,  from  the  caseine  present,  furnishes  the  requisite 
nitrogenous  matter)  as  the  chief  means  of  support ;  and, 
thus  associated,  a  cheap,  and  as  experience  shows,  an 
efficient  diet  is  provided.*  An  acre  of  good  land  will 
yield  8  tons,  or  17,920  lbs.,  of  potatoes.f 

The  Yam  is  little  known  in  this  country,  but  within 
the  torrid  zone,  it  fills  the  place  occupied  by  the  potato 


*  Dr  Pavy  :  Treatise  on  Foods. 

t  See  Morton's  Cyclopcedia  of  Agriculture,  p.  149. 
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here.  The  yam  is  grown  in  most  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries.  Sometimes  the  collection  of  tubers 
or  roots  weigh  as  much  as  30  or  40  lbs.  It  is  rich  in 
starch,  and  when  boiled  or  roasted,  forms  a  mealy,  pala- 
table, and  wholesome  food. 

Some  other  foods  of  the  class,  such  as  onions,  turnips, 
carrots,  and  artichokes,  contain  but  little  nourishment, 
and  are  not  largely  used  as  food  by  man.  Their  use 
appears  to  be,  occasionally  to  dilute  and  flavour  man's 
food  ;  but  the  mineral  elements  they  contain  (like  the 
potash  in  the  potato,  the  lemon,  and  the  nettle)  are  very 
conducive  to  health. 

V.  Tree  and  Fruit  Foods.  —  The  Banana  and 
Plantain  are  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  fruit 
of  the  Plantain  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  and  bent  a  little.  As  the  fruit  ripens 
it  turns  yellow,  and  when  ripe,  is  filled  with  a  pulp  of 
a  luscious  taste.  The  Banana  is  a  shorter  and  rounder 
tree  than  the  Plantain  ;  its  stem  is  also  different ;  and 
while  the  Plantain  fruit  is  wholly  green,  the  Banana  is 
spotted  with  purple,  and  is  less  luscious  but  more 
agreeable.  These  fruits  are  so  remarkable  in  their 
character,  that  I  need  make  no  apology  for  the  follow- 
ing extract  in  regard  to  them.* 

"  The  Banana  is  not  the  property  of  any  particular  country  of 
the  torrid  zone,  but  offers  its  produce  indifferently  to  the  inhabitants 
of  equinoctial  Asia  and  America,  of  tropical  Africa,  and  of  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Wherever  the  mean  heat  of  the 
year  exceeds  75°  of  Fahrenheit,  the  Banana  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  objects  for  the  cultivation  of  man.  All  hot 
countries  appear  equally  to  favour  the  growth  of  its  fruit ;  and  it 

*  From  'Vegetable  Substances  used  as  the  Food  of  Man,' pp.  53-5- 
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has  even  been  cultivated  in  Cuba,  in  situations  where  the  thermo- 
meter descends  to  45°.  Its  produce  is  enormous.  The  Banana, 
therefore,  for  an  immense  portion  of  mankind,  is  what  wheat,  barley, 
and  rye  are  for  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
what  the  numerous  varieties  of  rice  are  for  those  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Indus.  .  .  .  The  whole  labour  required  for  a  planta- 
tion of  Bananas  is  to  cut  the  stalks  laden  with  ripe  fruit,  and  to 
give  the  plants  a  slight  nourishment,  once  or  twice  a  year,  by 
digging  round  the  roots.  A  spot  of  a  little  more  than  a  thousand 
square  feet  will  contain  from  thirty  to  forty  Banana  plants.  A 
cluster  of  Bananas,  produced  on  a  single  plant,  often  contains  from 
160  to  180  fruits,  and  weighs  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds.  But 
reckoning  the  weight  of  a  cluster  only  at  forty  pounds  of  nutritive 
[alimentary]  substance,  M.  Humboldt  calculates  that  as  thirty-three 
pounds  of  wheat,  and  ninety-nine  pounds  of  potatoes,  require  the 
same  space  as  that  in  which  four  thousand  pounds  of  Bananas  are 
grown,  the  produce  of  Bananas  is  consequently  to  that  of  Wheat 
as  133  to  one — and  to  that  of  Potatoes  as  44  to  one." 

The  Bread  Fruit  Tree.  "This  tree  is  remarkable  for  its 
large  and  brilliant  leaf,  and  for  the  general  beauty  of  its  appearance 
in  which  respect  none  of  our  forest  trees  can  compare  with  it.  But 
it  is  most  remarkable  for  the  abundant,  peculiar,  and  nutritious 
fruit  it  yields.  This  fruit  is  nearly  round,  and  attains  to  a  con- 
siderable size.  -It  grows  abundantly,  and  covers  the  tree  for  eight 
or  nine  months  without  interruption,  and  the  crops  ripen  in  suc- 
cession. There  are  various  ways  of  cooking  it,  for  it  is  seldom 
relished  raw.  The  fruit  is  plucked  before  it  is  ripe,  whilst  the  rind 
is  still  green,  but  the  pith  snow-white,  and  of  a  porous,  mealy 
texture.  It  is  then  peeled,  wrapt  in  leaves,  and  baked  on  hot 
stones.  In  this  state  it  tastes  like  the  wheaten  bread,  sometimes 
rather  sweeter.  When  quite  ripe,  the  starch,  as  in  the  Banana, 
has  become  partly  changed  into  sugar,  so  that  the  pith  is  pulpy 
and  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  can  be  eaten  uncooked,  but  it  has  still 
a  disagreeable  flavour.  To  serve  for  food  during  the  three 
months  when  the  tree  ceases  to  bear,  the  unripe  fruits,  after  being 
peeled,  are  laid  in  a  paved  pit,  and  covered  with  leaves  and  stones ; 
they  there  ferment  and  become  sour,  and  form  a  kind  of  paste, 
which  tastes  like  black  Westphalian  bread  not  thoroughly  baked. 
The  quantity  required  for  daily  use  is  taken  from  the  pit,  made 
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into  lumps  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  rolled  in  leaves,  and  baked 
on  stones  as  before.  The  lumps  of  bread  keep  for  weeks,  and  are 
a  very  good  provision  in  journeys."* 

The  fruit  crop  of  this  Tree  is  so  abundant,  that  three 
trees  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  man  for  eight  months. 
It  is  even  more  productive  than  the  Banana  or  the  Sago 
tree.  "  Whoever,"  said  Captain  CoOK,  "  has  planted 
ten  bread-fruit  trees,  has  fulfilled  his  duty  to  his  own 
and  succeeding  generations  as  completely  and  amply 
as  an  inhabitant  of  our  rude  clime  who,  throughout  his 
whole  life,  has  ploughed  during  the  rigour  of  winter, 
reaped  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  not  only  provided 
his  present  household  with  bread,  but  painfully  saved 
some  money  for  his  children." 

Possibly  these  foods  may  never  come  to  be  largely 
used  in  European  countries,  but  the  abundance  of  the 
food  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tropical  populations, 
gives  to  those  countries  so  much  more  surplus-land  for 
the  growth  of  rice,  maize,  indigo,  sugar,  coftee,  or  similar 
products,  to  be  exported  in  exchange  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  other  countries,  and  in  this  way  contributing  to 
the  wealth,  not  only  of  the  country  in  which  they  grow, 
but  to  that  of  many  lands  besides. 

Dates.  The  Date  is  the  bread-food  of  the  desert. 
The  date-palm  flourishes  in  the  most  arid  of  deserts. 
The  fruit  grows  in  luscious  golden  clusters  weighing 
20  pounds  or  even  more,  and  forms  an  important  article 
of  food  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Algeria,  and  all  round 
the  Sahara.  Dates  pounded  and  pressed  into  a  cake 
fare  much  used  by  the  inhabitants.     In  most  parts  of 

*  Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life^  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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Africa  are  also  found  the  Coco  and  Sugar  Palm — the 
juice  of  which  is  often  used  for  making  Palm  zviite,  which, 
in  its  fermented  state,  is  the  agent  of  much  drunkenness  ; 
but  which,  boiled  fresh,  yields  syrop  and  sugar  {jciggery).'^ 

Figs,  etc.  The  Fig  Tree  is  found  most  extensively 
in  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and 
its  fruit  is  used  as  food.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
acceptable  or  useful  as  the  Date,  but  it  possesses  con- 
siderable nutritive  properties,  and  also  a  large  amount 
of  sugar.  Figs  are  pressed  and  packed  into  small  boxes, 
and  largely  exported  from  the  regions  about  the  Medi- 
terranean.     The  best  figs  come  from  Smyrna. 

There  is,  in  fact,  almost  an  endless  variety  of  Fruits, 
from  the  luscious  pine  apple  which  grows  in  our  hot 
houses,  to  the  blackberry  that  rambles  along  our  hedges. 
Fruits  contain  nitrogenous  elements  in  very  limited  pro- 
portions, but  in  respect  to  acid  and  mineral  elements  are 
generally  rich.  When  ripe  and  properly  cooked,  they 
form  an  important  element  in  every  well  selected  diet. 
As  purifiers  of  the  blood,  or  correctors  of  the  various 
juices  of  the  body,  they  are  probably  more  useful  even 
than  garden  vegetables,  and  in  flavour  and  taste  incom- 
parably superior.     See  Table  G. 

VI.  Garden  Vegetables  are  not  very  nutritious, 
since  they  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water ;  but,  if 
the  water  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning,  and  the  solid 
elements  taken,  their  nutritive  value  becomes  more 
apparent.     They  are  generally  rich  in  mineral  constit- 

*  See  Marsden's  Sumatra^  and  Landers'  Ti'avels  in  Africa.  In 
the  Malay  Islands,  says  Waitz  (Anthrop.  v.  128),  fourteen  days' 
labour  spent  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Sago-palm  will  support  a 
man  and  his  wife  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
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uents,  and  hence,  though  not  very  nutritious  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  are  often  very  useful  in  correcting  and 
purifying  the  juices  of  the  body,  on  the  principle  so 
well  known  by  the  people — '  Nettles  are  good  for  the 
blood.'  So  is  the  common  Rhubarb — and  much  plea- 
santer. 

VII.  Dairy  Foods.  —  These  embrace  milk  and 
cream,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs.  They  are  seldom 
eaten  alone.  Milk  is  almost  of  universal  use,  and  is  of 
great  service  to  delicate  persons  in  general.  Its  com- 
position varies  according  to  the  method  of  feeding  and 
treating  the  cow  ;  the  best  milk  is  derived  from  pasture- 
fed  cows.  It  of  course  contains  all  the  elements  re- 
quired for  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  the  body  ; 
and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  type  of  an  alimentary  sub- 
stance. 

Cheese  and  Eggs.  As  will  be  seen  from  Table  H, 
cheese  is  rich  in  nitrogenous  elements,  and  is  therefore 
very  nutritious  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  indigestible,  unless 
melted  in  milk  or  cooked  with  maccaroni.  Eggs  are 
also  very  nutritive,  but  they  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  water  than  cheese  ;  and  generally  are  much  more 
easy  of  digestion. 

Butter  is  the  oily  portion  of  milk,  and  is  obtained  by 
the  process  of  churning,  either  cream  or  the  milk  itself 
being  subjected  to  the  operation.  As  mainly  used 
spread  upon  bread,  it  is  not  only  pleasant  but  service- 
able, inasmuch  as  wheat  contains  very  little  of  the  fatty 
element. 

VIII.  The  Flesh  Foods. — Chemistry  has  shown  that 
albumen  and  fibrin,  whether  in  flesh  or  vegetable  food, 
are  identical  in  composition.    On   this  point   Professor 
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Liebig  says  * — "  The  chemical  analysis  of  tJiese  three  sub- 
stances (Albumen,  Fibrin,  and  Caseine)  has  led  to  the 
very  interesting  result  that  they  contain  the  same  organic 
elements,  united  in  the  same  proportion  by  zveight ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  they  are  identical  in 
composition  with  the  chief  constituents  of  blood,  animal 
fibrin,  and  albumen.  They  all  three  dissolve  in  concen- 
trated muriatic  acid  with  the  same  deep  purple  colour,  and 
even  in  their  physical  characters,  animal  fibrin  and  albu- 
men, are  in  no  respect  different  from  vegetable  fibrin  and 
albumeny 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  our  province  to  discuss 
the  relative  dietetic  merits  of  the  various  foods,  as  to 
consider  them  from  the  stand-point  of  the  Economist. 
Since  the  nutrition  in  both  foods  is  the  same,  but  in 
vegetables  can  be  obtained  at  one-sixth,  or  one-eighth  of 
the  cost,  does  not  economic  wisdom  condemn  our  ex- 
travagant use  of  animal  food  ?     (See  Table  J.) 

The  information  here  given  may  by  some  persons 
be  deemed  too  lengthy ;  but  to  understand  the  relations 
between  the  wants  of  man  and  the  provision  which 
nature  supplies  to  meet  those  wants,  it  is  needful  to 
have  an  exact  view  of  the  facts.  Many  additions  or 
varieties  might  have  been  made  to  the  list  of  foods  in 
each  section,  for  each  variety  is  adapted  to  some 
special  want,  and  so  promotes  man's  well-being.  But 
the  Tables  given  in  the  Appendix,  specially  Table  K, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself,  with  toler- 
able precision,  what  are  the  relative  economic  values  of 
the  different  kinds  of  food. 

*  See  A?mnal  Chemistry,  Part  I.  p.  60. 
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The  quantities  in  Table  K  (which  see)  are  arranged 
so  as  to  show  the  relative  value  of  foods  in  respect  of 
their  nutritive  and  zvarming  capacities,  and  also  in 
regard  to  their  cost.  The  method  on  which  the  table 
is  constructed  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Wheat  flour  is  taken  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  and 
the  quantity  is  one  pound  in  weight.  In  the  first  three 
columns  the  constituents  of  the  various  foods  are  given  : 
the  fourth  column  gives  the  cost  of  each  in  relation  to  its 
dietetic  value. 

2.  To  illustrate  the  dietetic  value  of  the  Foods,  there 
is  given  in  column  i  the  quantity  of  water  in  each  ;  in 
column  ii  the  fibrinous  or  nutritive  elements  ;  in  column 
iii  the  respiratory  elements.  The  figures  in  columns 
and  iii  are  then  added  together,  and  the  total  is  given 
in  column  iv,  which  shows  the  total  amount  of  both 
sorts  of  food  in  one  pound  of  each. 

3.  Fat  being  2\  times  as  valuable  as  a  heat-giver  as 
starch  or  sugar  (that  is,  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of 
fat  will  give  out  2\  times  as  much  heat  as  a  pound  of 
starch  or  sugar),  this  fact  needs  to  be  taken  into  account. 
We  have,  consequently,  multiplied  the  several  figures 
giving  the  quantity  of  fat  by  2  J,  so  as  to  bring  them  to 
their  true  value  in  heat  production  compared  with  starch 
and  sugar. 

4.  Since  it  is  believed  by  some  physiologists  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  pectose,  and  probably  also  of 
the  cellulose  elements,  serve  as  respiratory  food,  half  the 
quantities  of  these  substances  have  been  included  in  the 
third  column. 

And  now,  to  illustrate  the  construction  of  the  table, 
take  the  first  article,  viz.  flour.     If  a  pound  of  flour  be 
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taken  as  equivalent  to  lOO,  it  shows  that  14-5  parts 
consist  of  water,  i  ro  of  fibrin,  17  mineral  matter,  V2 
fat,  while  69  parts  are  starch,  and  2 '6  cellulose.  The 
fibrinous  and  mineral  elements  being  added,  give  127. 
The  1*2  of  fat  multiplied  by  2\  to  get  the  equivalent  in 
starch,  gives  3  ;  one-half  of  the  26  of  cellulose  will  be 
1*3  ;  and  these  two  items  added  to  the  69*0  of  starch, 
give  the  total  of  Respiratory  food  as  73'3,  which,  added 
to  the  fibrinous  elements,  makes  the  total  86*o. 

To  arrive  at  a  uniform  standard  of  value,  100  is  taken 
as  a  basis,  and  so  the  problem  is  :  If  a  pound  of  flour 
with  Z6  parts  of  food  cost  2d.,  what  will  100  cost  ? — the 
calculation  being  carried  out  in  the  same  way  through 
the  table.  100  is  taken  as  the  standard  in  order  that  all 
the  values  might  represent  one  uniform  quantity.  The 
table  will  thus  give  at  a  glance  the  price  per  lb.  of  the 
various  foods,  their  ali7nentary  value,  and  their  economic 
price  in  regard  to  one  uniform  standard. 

The  table  strikingly  illustrates  the  greater  economy 
of  using  foods  derived  from  the  soil  in  preference  to  flesh 
and  fish.  Adding  up  the  list  of  the  staple  vegetable 
foods  extending  from  flour  to  potatoes,  the  average 
consumption  of  food  from  this  source  is  shown  to  be 
only  2*4  per  lb.  ;  whereas  the  flesh  will  be  19*2  per  lb., 
and  in  fish  it  reaches  as  much  as  40.  Economically, 
therefore,  flesh  is,  on  the  average,  8  times  as  dear  as 
vegetable  food,  and  fish  17  times  as  dear. 

We  must,  however,  note  that  some  foods  have  often  a 
use  and  value  over  and  above  their  economic  estimate, 
inasmuch  as  they  serve  to  flavour,  and  in  other  ways  to 
improve,  the  general  diet  of  man,  so  as  to  make  it  both 
more  palatable  and  more  useful.      These  remarks  are 
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specially  applicable  to  cream,  butter,  and  similar  foods. 
Dr   W.  B.  Carpenter,  in   his  '  Manual  of    Physiology,' 
affirms  that  '  wheaten  bread  contains  more  nearly  than 
*  any  other  substance  in  ordinary  use,  the  proportions  of 
'the   azotized  and    non-azotized    matter.'     On    looking 
at  the  table  last  given,  we  are  struck  with  the  general 
agreement  in  the  composition   of  the  principal  cereal 
foods,  which,  on  the  principle  noted,  evince  that,  as  a 
whole,  they  are  specially  adapted  to  constitute  the  staple 
food   of  man   in  circumstances  of  ordinary  labour.     If 
harder  muscular  work  be  undertaken,  foods  containing 
more  of  the  azotized  or  nitrogenous  element,  such  as 
cheese,  eggs,  or  the  leguminous  foods,  may  be  added  : 
while  if  there  be  little  of  physical  labour  to  perform,  the 
niLtritive  food  may  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  rice,  or  other 
forms  of  starch.     Some  few  years  ago  there  was  a  con- 
siderable   rage  for  condensed  foods, — ix.   foods    rich  in 
nitrogenous  matter, — because  it  was  then  believed  that 
only  nitrogenous  food  contributed  to  the  production  of 
muscular-force.     This  view  has  been  considerably  modi- 
fied   of  late,  and   physiologists    are  largely  of  opinion 
that  '*  the  non-nitrogenous  elements  of  food,  as  well  as 
the  nitrogenous,  contribute  to  the  production  of  muscular 
force,  and  with  this  before  us,  nitrogenous  matter  ceases 
to   hold  the  special    [exclusive]   value    as   a   source  of 
working-power  that  was  quite  recently  assigned  to  it."* 

*  Dr  Pavy's  treatise  on  '  Food  and  Dietetics,'  p.  443,  etc.  Note, 
however,  that  it  is  not  said  that  non-azotized  food  can  contribute 
to  the  repair  of  muscular  organism. — Ed. 


CHAPTER    II. 


OUR   FOOD   SUPPLIES   IN    RELATION   TO    POPULATION. 

IN  order  fully  to  realize  the  abundance  and  certainty 
of  the  provision  made  in  nature  for  the  food  supplies 
of  mankind,  we  must  consider  the  reciprocal  relations 
between  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  and  their  en- 
vironment. The  environment  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads, — viz.  atmosphere  and  soil. 

The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth  is  composed  of 
two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  by 
measure  of  2 1  of  oxygen  and  79  of  nitrogen.  In  addition 
to  these  two  gases,  the  atmosphere  contains,  along  with 
other  elements,  a  very  small  portion  of  carbon-di-oxide 
(formerly  named  carbonic-acid-gas),  measuring  about 
-g^^ooth  part  of  the  whole.  Though  this  gas  is  pro- 
portionately so  small  in  quantity,  it  performs  most 
important  and  essential  functions,  and  it  provides  vege- 
tation with  its  main  supply  of  food.  Professor  HuXLEY 
calculates  that  the  zveight  of  the  air  upon  a  square  mile 
of  land  is  about  59,012,997,120  lbs.,  or  26,345,088  tons. 
Of  this  the  carbonic-acid- gas  in  the  air  weighs  no  less 
than  13,800  tons,  and  in  this  carbon-di-oxide  there  will 
be  about  3,700  tons  of  carbon  (charcoal).  Now  this  gas, 
so  deadly  to  the  animal,  is  the  source  whence  ordinary 
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plants  derive  the  whole  of  the  carbon  required  for  their 
structure.  Wood,  for  instance,  consists  of  about  half 
its  weight  of  carbon  ;  yet  every  particle  of  carbon  in  a 
forest  of  trees  has  been  derived  from  the  invisible  car- 
bonic-acid diluted  through  the  surrounding  atmosphere.* 
In  order  that  growing  Plants  may  be  able  to  obtain  a 
sufficiently  large  and  rapid  supply  of  carbon  from  a 
gaseous  mixture  which  contains  so  little,  they  are  mad^ 
to  hang  out  their  many  waving  leaves  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. Over  the  surface  of  these  leaves  are  sprinkled 
countless  pores  or  mouths,  continually  employed  in 
separating,  and  drinking  in,  carbonic-acid-gas.  The 
thousands  of  leaves  spread  out  by  a  single  tree,  and 
the  constant  renewal  of  the  moving  air,  enable  the  living 
plant  to  draw  an  abundant  supply  for  all  its  wants  from 
an  atmosphere  already  adjusted  to  the  constitution  of 
breathing  animals.f 

Now,  with  a  store  of  carbon-di-oxide  so  comparatively 
small,  and  with  thousands  of  millions  of  leaves  every- 
where absorbing  and  fixing  this  gas,  how  comes  it  to 
pass  that  it  is  not  exhausted  t  This  question  brings 
us  to  the  consideration  of  another  series  of  operations, 
beautifully  illustrating  the  harmony  and  wisdom  of  the 
Divine  arrangements  in  Nature. 

Whilst  plants  inhale  carbon-di-oxide  and  exhale  oxy- 
gen gas,  animals  inhale  oxygen  and  breathe  out  car- 
bonic-acid. In  10,000  volumes  of  ordinary  air  we  have 
2,100  parts  of  oxygen,  but  not  more  than  three  parts  of 
carbonic-acid  ;  but  the  air  we  breathe  out  contains  about 


■^  See  Huxley's  Physiography^  pp.  84,  94. 

f  Johnston  and  Church's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life^  p.  9. 
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470  parts  of  carbonic,  and  only  between  1,500  and  1,600 
of  oxygen  gas  ;  and  this  change  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  when  we  inhale  air,  the  oxygen  it  contains 
combines  with  the  carbonaceous  portions  of  the  food 
and  of  the  worn-out  tissues  of  the  body,  burning  them 
up,  and  so  sustaining  the  heat  of  the  body,  whilst  the 
carbon  so  burnt  is  breathed  out  in  the  form  of  carbon- 
di-oxide.  So  in  the  combustion  going  on  in  cottage 
grates  and  mill  furnaces,  the  same  process  is  illustrated. 

In  the  vegetable  a  process  takes  place  the  reverse  of 
what  occurs  in  the  animal.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
human  beings  and  of  animals  are  regularly  inhaling 
oxygen  gas,  and  exhaling  carbon-di-oxide,  which  plants 
are  constantly  inhaling,  and  after  separating  the  carbon 
and  appropriating  it  to  the  building  up  of  their  struc- 
tures, they  exhale  the  oxygen,  and  thus  preserve  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  required  by  the  contrasted 
life  of  both  animals  and  vegetables. 

But,  in  addition  to  carbonic-acid-gas,  the  atmosphere 
contains  traces  of  other  substances  in  very  minute  quan- 
tities, such  as  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Some  of  these  are  probably  produced  by 
electricity  or  emitted  from  volcanoes  ;  whilst  others  are 
products  arising  from  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  everywhere  going  on  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  from  festering  marshes,  and  from  forges  and  manu- 
factories. The  atmosphere  also  contains  vapour  of  water 
in  the  proportion  of  from  i  to  2  J  gallons  per  cent. 

Lest  these  ever-rising  exhalations  of  decay  should 
contaminate  the  air,  and  render  it  permanently  unfit  for 
the  breathing  of  animals,  the  falling  rains  dissolve  or 
bring  them   back  to  the  purifying  soil,  to  which  they 
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communicate  fertility.  How  sweet  and  clear  the  atmo- 
sphere becomes,  and  how  gorgeous  are  Nature's  hues, 
after  a  thunder  storm  ! 

Whilst  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants  are  drinking  in 
the  carbon  and  moisture  from  the  air,  the  roots  are 
penetrating  into  the  soil,  and  drawing  nutriment  from 
it.  Now  it  is  plain  that  such  a  process,  carried  on 
without  replenishment,  must  gradually  destroy  the  soil's 
fertility  and  leave  it  barren.  In  what  way  then  is  the 
continued  fertility  of  the  soil  to  be  insured  ? 

Chemistry  and  physiology  show  that  the  imtritive 
food  which  man  consumes,  comes,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  soil,  and  is,  by  digestion  and  assimilation, 
transformed  into  living  organism.  It  is  ultimately  de- 
composed in  the  body,  and  is  cast  out  as  excreta.  Now 
where  proper  arrangements  are  made,  this  refuse  matter 
will  be  used  as  manure  to  re-fertilize  the  soil.  In  this 
way  the  elements  drawn  from  the  soil  may  be  returned 
to  it,  and  so  insure  perpetual  fertility.  Hence,  unless 
there  be  negligence  and  waste  in  the  arrangements  of 
society,  as  population  grows, — and  as  a  consequence  of 
this  growth,  the  demand  upon  the  soil  for  increased  food 
becomes  urgent, — the  excretive  nutriment  returned  to  the 
soil  will  increase  in  the  same  proportion.  If,  however, 
as  was  the  case  in  ancient  Rome,  and  is  still  in  many  a 
modern  city,  we  pour  this  refuse  down  sewers  leading  to 
our  rivers  only,  instead  of  nourishing  the  land,  we  pollute 
our  streams  and  poison  our  atmosphere,  and  the  inevit- 
able result  is  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil.  But  if, 
instead  of  perpetrating  this  folly,  we  make  arrangements 
which  will  return  these  elements  to  the  soil,  it  will  not 
only  maintain  its  existing  fertility,  but  as  growing  popu- 
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lations  bring  an  increased  supply  of  refuse,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  will  correspondingly  increase,  and  the  growth 
of  population  and  the  supply  of  food  will  go  hand  in 
hand. 

The  application  of  Sewage  to  the  land  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  the  future,  both  in  regard 
to  the  health  of  the  people,  and  to  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  soil.  Referring  to  this  question  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress  held  at  Cheltenham,  Lord  NORTON 
observed  :  *'  It  has  been  shown  for  the  first  time  what 
enormous  produce  may  be  obtained  by  manure  from 
land.  I  have  some  statistics  of  the  produce  of  the 
sewage  farm  at  Saltley  (in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation 
of  Birmingham),  handed  to  me  by  Mr  Alderman  AVERY. 
In  1877,  on  a  single  acre,  'jZ  bushels  were  produced  of 
black  oats,  besides  two  tons  of  straw  ;  60  tons  per  acre 
of  mangolds  ;  four  tons  of  hay,  besides  feeding  off  the 
same  land  ;  40  tons  of  rye-grass  per  acre,  in  five  crops, 
besides  grazing  after  the  fifth  mowing ;  2|  gallons  of 
milk  daily  from  cows.  The  return  for  1878  has  been  in 
every  item  still  larger.  For  instance,  120  bushels  per 
acre  of  black  oats."  "^ 

Alderman  Mechi,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  agricul- 
tural authorities,  referring  to  the  farm  of  Mr  WiLLIAM 
Hope,  at  Hornchurch,  near  Rumford,  says  f  '- 

"  It  receives  the  whole  of  the  available  sewage  of  that  town,  con- 
taining 8,000  inhabitants.  The  farm  is  of  121  acres,  of  light  and 
(generally)  poor  soil,  which  had  previously  ruined  several  tenants. 

"  Let  us  compare  the  condition  of  this  farm  now  and  formerly. 


"^  See  T7^ansactio7is  for  1878,  p.  508. 
t  Manchester  Exainifterj  Oct.  28,  1870. 
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Then,  three  men  and  two  boys  were  employed  ;  now,  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  persons  are  regularly  employed,  with  sixteen  horses. 
The  crops  are  enormous  and  frequent.  The  minimum  value  of 
each  crop  is  ^20  per  acre  ;  and  as  many  are  perfected  in  from  two 
to  three  months,  the  total  value  is  very  considerable. 

"  While  the  surrounding  farms  and  market-gardens  have  proved 
disastrous,  owing  to  the  excessive  droughts,  here  the  crops  have 
been,  and  are  now,  most  abundant  and  luxuriant,  consisting  of 
cauliflowers,  cabbages,  potatoes,  onions,  parsnips,  carrots,  red  and 
Siberian  beet,  long,  red,  and  globe  mangolds,  and  other  vegetables ; 
a  crop  of  barley  in  July  (after  lettuce)  in  full  ear,  Italian  rye-grass 
already  cut  five  and  six  times  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  is  a  crop 
of  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  eight  feet  high,  as  thick  in  the  stem  as  a 
mop-stick,  with  gigantic  ears  formed  and  about  piercing  the  sheath. 
Mr  Hope  expects  to  ripen  them,  but  this  I  doubt.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  cattle  food,  the  crop  is  worth  £20  per  acre,  for  horses  and 
cattle  are  generally  fond  of  it.  It  seems  difficult  to  realize  the  fact 
that  green  crops  of  various  kinds  should  be  gathered  within  ten  or 
twelve  weeks  after  sowing  or  planting,  while  those  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  languishing  or  perishing  for  want  of  moisture. 

"With  sewage,  sowing  and  transplanting  becomes  a  certainty  in 
result.  Mangolds  transplanted  in  July  were  a  fine  crop.  I  weighed 
cabbages  20  lbs.  each,  and  mangolds  would  considerably  exceed 
that.  .  .  .  We  thus  see,  within  twelve  months,  a  wretchedly 
poor  farm  converted  into  a  most  luxuriant  garden,  multiplying 
food  and  the  employment  of  labour  concurrently,  and  extracting 
a  money  value  from  that  which  is  now  in  too  many  cases  poisoning 
our  streams." 

At  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Aberdeen,  in  1877, 
Mr  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  President  of  the  Health 
Section,  observed  : — 

"The  sewage  farm  of  Aldershot  is  on  a  close  quartz  sand,  ten 
acres  of  which  would  not  have  kept  one  animal  alive  ;  but,  under 
Mr  James  Blackburn,  it  now  keeps  four  cows  in  milk,  and  one 
growing  animal.  Mr  William  Hope  states  to  me  that  the  ordinary 
allowance  of  land  in  Gloucestershire  and  Cheshire  is  from  2  to  3 
acres  to  keep  each  cow  the  whole  year.  He  says, '  One  year  I  kept 
in  capital  condition  between  sixty  and  seventy  head  of  horned  cattl^ 
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and  fourteen  horses  for  three  months  upon  seven  acres  of  sewaged 
ItaHan  Rye-Grass.'  He  estimates  that  each  hicma?t  being  represents 
7iot  less  than  i,ooo  lbs.  of  possible  rye^grass  per  annum^  and  that 
each  human  being  represents  85  quarts  of  milk  ;  and  that  the 
population  of  London,  taken  at  4,000,000,  represents  340,000,000 
quarts  of  milk  yearly.'' 

The  arrangements  for  the  application  of  Town  Sewage 
to  land  are  generally  far  from  being  perfected,  but  in 
regard  to  pastures,  market  gardens,  many  descriptions 
of  grain,  etc.,  the  application  and  utility  of  sewage  is  an 
established  fact,  and  its  extended  application  is  only 
a  question  of  time,  when,  doubtless,  not  only  similar 
results  will  be  reached,  but  greatly  exceeded. 

What  a  revelation  is  here  unfolded  !  what  a  source  of 
possible  wealth,  does  it  open  out  to  us !  The  sewage 
of  our  towns  and  villages,  instead  of  blocking  up  and 
poisoning  our  rivers,  as  it  now  does,  might  be  appro- 
priated to  the  fertilizing  and  enriching  of  the  land. 
Taking  Mr  Hope's  farm  as  a  sample,  comparatively 
poor  land  might  rapidly  be  converted  into  rich  and 
productive  soil,  yielding  annually,  not  a  crop  valued  at 
6^8.  per  acre,  but  two  or  three  crops  yearly,  each  of 
them  of  the  value  of  £20  per  acre.  Dream  of  over- 
crowded populations !  people  starving  for  want  of  land 
upon  which  to  grow  food  ! — here  is  the  answer  to  that 
bugbear ;  the  land,  well  drained,  is  ever  ready  to  repay 
with  interest  that  which  is  judiciously  lent  to  it ;  and 
let  it  only  have  returned  to  it  the  sewage  and  refuse 
from  the  teeming  populations  of  our  towns  and  villages, 
in  addition  to  the  other  manures  now  used,  and  its 
powers  of  production  will  be  multiplied  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  conceptions. 
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When  we  think  of  the  large  increase  in  the  yield 
which  scientific  farming  secures  in  our  own  country, 
with  its  short  summer  and  fickle  climate,  the  query  is 
suggested,  What  would  result  from  ^the  application  of 
right  methods  of  farming  in  tropical,  or  semi-tropical, 
countries  ?  Here  we  have  only  some  five  or  six  months 
of  growing  weather,  and  only  two  or  three  when  there 
is  anything  like  settled  warmth.  Now,  if  with  such  a 
climate,  the  application  of  skill  and  science  in  farming, 
with  a  freer  use  of  fertilizers,  increases  our  crops  four 
and  fivefold,  what  could  be  done  on  land  where  there 
is  perpetual  summer? 

I  come  now  to  three  practical  issues,  to  which  this 
and  the  previous  chapter  have  been  preparatory  : — 

1.  W^hat  is  the  quantity  of  food  needed  to  support  a 
human  being  in  health  and  strength  ? 

2.  What  is  the  quantity  of  food  which  the  earth  may 
be  made  to  yield? 

3.  What  amount  of  labour  will  be  required  to  produce 
the  food  supply  of  the  world  ? 

Dr  Pavy,  in  his  Treatise  on  Dietetics  (pp.  464-5),  has 
a  number  of  tables  showing  the  amount  of  dry  solid 
food  consumed  by  different  classes  of  English  laborers 
weekly. 

{a)  Men  engaged  in  hard  labour  consume  184*818  ozs. 
ip)   Men  engaged  in  light  labour         „         id^Syi     „ 
(c)    Men  engaged  at  various  employments  169*403    „ 

Total  .  517*092  ozs. 

Or  an  average  of   172 J  ozs.  of  solid  food    (water  ex- 
cluded) consumed  weekly  by  men  in  active  work. 
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Now  if  men  engaged  in  toil  consume  1 72 J  ozs.  of 
dry  solid  food  weekly,  or  nearly  1 1  lbs.,  the  average 
consumption  of  the  entire  population  of  this  country, 
including  men,  women,  and  children,  can  hardly  exceed 
8  lbs.  weekly,  or  416  lbs.  of  dry  solid  food  yearly,  which 
equals  540  lbs.  (say  9  bushels)  of  zvJieat.  If  we  suppose 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  to  be  30  bushels  per  acre, 
then  an  acre  of  wheat  land  will  grow  sufficient  food  to 
sustain  three  persons  ;  oats  would  sustain  four  persons  ; 
and  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  and  rice  probably  eight 
persons  ;  while  the  Plantain  or  Bread  fruit-tree  would 
provide  food  for  at  least  300  persons  ! 

Probably  some  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
earth  now  subsist  upon  Indian  corn,  rice,  bananas, 
bread-fruit,  or  other  crops  which  give  prolific  yields. 
It  will  not  therefore  be  wrong  to  assume,  on  the  pre- 
sent basis  of  cultivation,  that  each  acre  of  land  will 
grow  food  which  on  the  average  will  support  at  least 
half  a  dozen  persons.  If  this  be  so,  what  number  of 
persons  is  the  entire  Earth  capable  of  supporting? 

Professor  Bryce  "^  gives  the  total  area  of  the  earth 
at  196,860,000  square  miles.  Of  this  145,610,000  m.iles 
are  water,  and  59,250,000  land.  Of  the  land,  4,253,750 
miles  lie  in  the  frigid  zone,  and  will  not  therefore  yield 
much  produce;  26,599,750  miles  are  situated  within 
the  temperate,  and  20,396,500  miles  lie  within  the 
torrid  zone,  making  a  total  of  land  within  the  torrid 
and  temperate  zones  of  46,996,250  square  miles,  or 
30,077,600,000  acres. 

In   estimating  the   area  of  cultivated  land,   we  must 

■^  See  Library  Atlas  of  the  World ^  p.  6. 
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recognise  the  facts  that  there  are  vast  tracts  of  mountain 
land  too  elevated  for  cultivation  ;  that  there  are  also  the 
sites  of  towns  and  villages,  of  roads,  rivers,  canals,  etc. ; 
and  all  the  land  needed  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  flax, 
and  other  articles  for  clothing  and  manufacture  ;  also 
tracts  of  forest  and  land  needed  to  grow  food  for  the 
support  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.  All  this  will  be 
deduction.  I  estimate  that  about  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  earth  (not  water)  will  be  thus  needed,  and  this 
will  leave  20,000,000,000  acres  on  which  to  grow  food 
for  man  ;  and  reckoning  that  each  acre  will  supply  food 
for  six  persons,  that  area  will  support  a  population  of 
1 20,000,000,000. 

We  must  not  forget  that,  in  the  calculation  of  food 
required,  the  estimate  is  for  persons,  most  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  active  work.  But  persons  not  engaged  in 
toil  would  need  less  food.  Again,  the  estimate  is  for 
persons  residing  in  this  climate ;  but  in  hot  countries 
people  would  not  eat  so  much.  Further,  in  hot  climates, 
the  land,  if  well  cultivated,  will  yield  two  or  even  three 
crops  yearly,  and  so  it  would  yield  very  much  more 
food  than  in  colder  climates. 

Another  point,  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, is  this  :  that  much  more  may  be  made  even  of 
the  waste  lands  of  the  earth  than  has  hitherto  entered 
into  the  conceptions  of  man.  I  am  led  to  make  this 
remark  from  reading  a  passage  in  Mr  Wallace's  book 
on  'Tropical  Nature.'  He  remarks  of  the  Sugar- 
yielding  Palm-trees,  as  follows  : — 

"These  trees  will  grow  on  poor  rocky  soil  and  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  ravines  and  hill-sides,  where  any  ordinary  cultivation  is 
impossible,  and  a  great  extent  of  fertile  land  would  thus  be  set 
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free  for  other  purposes.  Yet  further,  the  labour  required  for  such 
sugar-plantations  as  these  would  be  of  a  light  and  intermittent 
kind,  exactly  suited  to  a  semi-civilized  people  to  whom  severe  and 
long-continued  labour  is  never  congenial.  This  combination  of 
advantages  appears  to  be  so  great,  that  it  seems  possible  that  the 
sugar  of  the  world  may  in  the  future  be  produced  from  what  would 
otherwise  be  almost  waste  ground  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
experiment  will  soon  be  tried  in  some  of  our  tropical  colonies, 
more  especially  as  an  Indian  palm,  Ph(£?iix  sylvestris,  also  pro- 
duces abundance  of  sugar,  and  might  be  tried  in  its  native  country." 

The  reason  assigned  why  the  Sugar-palm  will  grow 
upon  barren  soil  is,  "That  nothing  whatever  is  taken 
away  but  the  juice  itself;  the  foliage,"  he  says,  "falls 
upon  the  ground  and  rots,  giving  back  to  it  what  it 
had  taken  ;  and  the  water  and  sugar  in  the  juice 
being  almost  wholly  derived  from  the  carbonic -acid 
and  aqueous  vapour  of  the  atmosphere,  there  is  no 
impoverishment ;  and  a  plantation  of  these  palms  may 
be  kept  up  on  the  same  ground  for  an  indefinite  period." 

A  further  point  now  comes  into  view.  So  far,  no 
account  has  been  taken  of  the  produce  of  the  Sea,  which 
is  prodigious.  In  the  report  of  the  Fisheries  of  the 
Kingdom  (1866)  the  Commissioners  thus  write  : — 

"  The  produce  of  the  sea  around  our  coasts  bears  a  far  higher 
proportion  to  that  of  the  land  than  is  generally  imagined.  The 
most  frequent  fishing  grounds  are  much  more  prolific  of  food  than 
the  same  extent  of  the  richest  land.  Once  in  a  year  an  acre  of 
good  land,  carefully  tilled,  produces  a  ton  of  corn,  or  two  or  three 
hundredweight  of  meat  or  cheese.  The  same  area  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  on  the  best  fishing  grounds,  yields  a  greater  weight  of 
food  to  the  persevering  fisherman  every  week  i7i  the  year.  Five 
vessels  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  in  a  single  night's  fishing 
brought  in  17  tons  weight  of  fish — an  amount  of  wholesome  food 
equal  to  that  of  50  cattle,  or  300  sheep.  The  ground  these  vessels 
covered  could  not  have  exceeded  an  area  of  50  acres." 
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At  the  opening  of  the  Fisheries  Conference  held  in 
London  on  the  i8th  of  June,  1883,  Professor  HuXLEY 
summed  up  his  remarks  by  observing,  that  "  on  the 
grounds  he  had  given,  as  well  as  others,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  class  of  fisheries  represented  by  cod, 
herring,  pilchard,  mackerel,  etc.,  might  be  regarded  as 
practically  inexhaustible."     He  further  observed — 

"  I  have  recently  tried  to  discover  what  yield  may  be  expected, 
not  from  the  best  natural  fishing  grounds,  but  from  piscicultural 
operations.  At  Comacchio,  close  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Po  in 
the  Adriatic,  there  is  a  great  shallow  lagoon  which  covers  some 
70,000  acres,  and  in  which  pisciculture  has  been  practised  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner  for  many  centuries.  The  fish  cultivated  are  eels, 
gray  mullet,  atherines,  and  soles  ;  and,  according  to  the  figures 
given  by  M.  Coste,  the  average  yield  for  the  sixteen  years  from 
1798  to  1 8 13  amounted  to  5  cwt.  per  acre — that  is  to  say,  double  the 
weight  of  cheese  or  meat  which  could  have  been  obtained  from  the 
same  area  of  good  pasture  land  in  the  same  time.  Thus  the  seas 
around  us  are  not  only  important  sources  of  food,  but  they  may  be 
made  still  more  important  by  the  artificial  development  of  their 
resources." 

At  this  point,  let  us  take  a  brief  re-survey  of  our 
position. 

(i.)  As  population  grows,  so  will  be  the  demand  for 
food.  But  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population, 
so  may  be  the  available  supply  of  manure  and  refuse 
to  give  to  the  soil,  which  will  insure  its  fructification  in 
a  degree  corresponding  with  the  requirements  of  the 
population. 

(ii.)  It  has  also  been  shown,  that  the  same  law  exists 
in  regard  to  the  supply  of  carbonic-acid-gas  {carbon-di- 
oxide), which  is  another  of  the  chief  food  supplies  of 
vegetation ;  for,  as  population  grows,  so  is  the  amount 
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of  this  gas  exhaled  ;  and  thus,  both  from  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere, the  nutriment  provided  for  vegetation  will  in- 
crease with  the  population.  Hence  there  can  be  no 
deficiency  save  from  the  waste  or  negligence  of  man. 

(iii.)  We  have  to  add  the  vast  gain  which  will  result 
to  production  from  the  development  of  science,  improved 
methods  of  farming,  and  from  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery. In  our  own  country,  by  these  appliances,  the 
out-turn  from  the  soil  has  been  vastly  increased — three, 
four,  and  even  fivefold  ;  and  the  future  may  show 
results  even  more  striking. 

(iv.)  When  we  come  to  survey  other  countries,  where 
the  forces  of  nature  are  much  more  powerful  and  con- 
tinuous, and  apply  the  preceding  argument  to  these,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  climates, 
the  productive  power  of  the  earth  may  be  augmented  to 
a  degree  far  beyond  what  is  possible  in  our  own  uncer- 
tain and  often  bleak  climate. 

(v.)  But  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  facts  touch- 
ing the  immense  food  resources  of  the  sea,  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  the  food  resources  of  the  earth  are 
practically  inexhaustible  ;  and  that  the  earth,  instead 
of  supporting  some  1,400,000,000  of  a  population  in 
poverty,  will  support  400,000,000,000,  and  probably 
more,  in  comfort  and  abundance. 

During  the  present  century,  especially  in  the  earlier 
part  of  it,  the  population  question  excited  much  con- 
troversy. The  writer  whose  observations  attracted  the 
greatest  attention  and  criticism,  was  the  Rev.  T.  R. 
Malthus,  who  in  1798  wrote  an  essay  to  show  that  the 
tendency  of  population  zvas  to  increase  in  a  more  rapid 
ratio  than  the  food  supply.     In  subsequent  editions  of  his 
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book  Mr  Malthus  developed  the  argument,  giving  a 
masterly  array  of  facts  from  history,  to  show  how  the 
evils  which  existed  in  the  world  tended  to  arrest  the 
increase  of  population,  and  to  keep  it  within  support- 
able bounds.  In  regard  to  the  curtailment  of  human 
life  by  the  existing  vices  and  crimes,  the  facts  adduced 
were  substantially  accurate,  but,  as  I  conceive,  he  was 
wrong  in  his  application  of  them.  He  saw  the  evils,  and 
noted  the  results,  but  his  great  error,  and  that  of  the 
theoretic  Economists  who  succeeded  him,  consisted  in 
overlooking  the /*^(:^  that  those  evils  were  the  result  of 
disregarding  Nature's  laws  ;  and  not,  as  they  taught, 
part  of  nature  s  plan  designed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
down  the  population.  Moral  and  social  evils  are  no 
part  of  Nature's  laws,  except  as  a  punishment  for  the 
transgression  of  the  law. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  to  the  purpose,  if, 
instead  of  using  the  facts  of  history  to  formulate  an 
indictment  against  Nature,  they  had  indicted  the  Viola- 
tors of  nature's  laws,  and  shown  that  those  who  suffered 
were  but  reaping  the  consequences  of  what  they  had 
sown  ;  and  that  the  blame  lay  not  in  the  laws  of  nature, 
but  in  the  wilfulness  of  man.  And  if,  after  doing  this, 
they  had  proceeded  to  elucidate  the  wonderful  arrange- 
ments of  creation  for  insuring  man's  sustenance  and 
well-being,  they  would  have  produced  faith  where  they 
often  created  doubt,  and  have  excited  admiration  in- 
stead of  critical  bewilderment. 

The  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  was  hurtful ; 
indeed,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  t  For  to  tell  men 
who  were  toiling  to  remove  the  evils  of  the  world,  that 
these  evils  were  necessary  factors  designed    as  part  of 
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nature's  plan  to  keep  down  the  population  of  the  earth, 
could  only  paralyse  their  efforts  ;  since  what  could  be 
the  use  of  contending-  against  the  inevitable  ? 

In  Countries  specially  well  adapted  for  the  concen- 
tration of  manufactures,  the  population  may  readily 
outrun  the  food  supply  ;  because  (i)  The  development 
of  the  manufacture  causes  an  immigration  from  other 
countries ;  (2)  In  such  countries  manufactories  occupy 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  land  ;  and  (3)  Their  presence 
tends  somewhat  to  impair  the  productive  power  of  the 
soil.  But  with  trade  and  commei'ce  developed  all  diffi- 
culty disappears.  Indeed,  it  will  more  likely  lead  to 
economy,  since  it  is  the  truest  economy  for  nations  to 
produce  that  for  which  they  are  in  character  and  qax- 
cuvnstdincQ  best  adapted ;  and  exchange  th^ir  product  for 
that  of  other  countries  which  produce  something  else. 
In  this  way  all  would  get  the  most,  the  best,  and  the 
cheapest  of  everything  ;  and,  until  the  earth,  as  a  whole, 
becomes  too  small  for  its  aggregate  population,  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  regard  to  food. 

This  question  is  interesting,  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  producing  capacity  of  the  soil  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  earth's  population,  but  in  regard  to  the 
labour  needed  to  develop  the  produce.  Suppose  that  while 
an  acre  would  support  a  dozen  persons,  it  needed  the 
labour  of  eleven  to  cultivate  the  acre  for  producing  the 
required  food,  how  little  would  be  the  surplus  labour 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  building,  etc.  ! 
People  must  eat,  and  food  must  be  provided,  whatever 
becomes  of  other  things  ;  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass, 
Ihat  when  crops  are  plentiful  food  is  cheap,  and  as, 
under  such  circumstances,  there  is  always  so  much  more 
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labour  and  money  available  for  manufactures,  trade  im- 
proves and  the  comforts  of  life  are  multiplied. 

In  Morton's  Cyclopcedia  of  Agricidtiire,  under  Article 
*  Wheat,'  four  examples  are  given  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing wheat,  including  Rent  at  £2  per  acre  : — 

Plot.  £    s.    d.  Bushels. 

1  z=  I  acre  ;  cost  of  cultivation,    6     6     8 — yield  per  acre,    32 

2  =  1,,  „  „  5     3   10         ,,  »        40 

3  =  1,,  5,  ,,  6136,,  „        34 

4  =:=  4     „  „  ^,  22   14     6 — yieldof  4acres,  172 

L  i^4o  17     6  278 

In  many  countries  there  would  not  be  much  of  a  rent 
charge,  and  in  such  cases  the  labour  cost  would  be  so 
much  cheaper.  In  the  case  of  lot  3,  the  crop  was  raised 
by  hand  labour  alone  :  had  machinery  been  employed 
it  would  have  reduced  the  cost.  Plot  2  was  Mr  Mechi's, 
who  was  a  scientific  farmer,  and  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting what  produce  will  cost  when  things  are  fairly 
well  managed.  In  the  four  examples  given,  it  will  be 
seven  acres  produced  278  bushels,  and  cost  ^40  Js.  6d. 
If  we  estimate  the  wages  of  a  laboring  man  at  i6s.  per 
week,  this  would  amount  to  £/[i  12s.  6d.  per  annum ^  so 
that  the  labour  of  one  workman  is  equal  in  value  to  279 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  reckoning  as  per  calculation  given, 
9  bushels  for  the  support  of  one  person,  it  will  be  equal 
to  the  consumption  of  31  persons  ;  or,  to  put  the  case 
another  way,  the  labour  of  one  man  when  applied  to 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  will  supply  sufficient  food  for 
the  support  of  3 1  people. 

If  No.  2  plot  be  taken,  which  we  may  reasonably  hope 
farming  will  soon  reach  or  exceed  ;  then  the  labour  of 
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one  man  would  be  equal  to  the  production  of  344 
bushels,  which  at  9  bushels  per  individual,  would  sup- 
port 38  persons. 

The  calculations  given  above  are  based  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat.  If  oats  be  taken  as  the  basis,  the 
results  will  be  20  per  cent,  greater  ;  if  rice  probably  50 
per  cent.,  whilst  Indian  corn  or  maize  would  doubtless 
make  the  figures  100  per  cent,  higher ;  for  whereas 
wheat  sells  at  ^s.  or  more  per  bushel,  Indian  corn  is  sold 
at  IS,  8d.  ;  and  as  a  bushel  of  Indian  corn  will  support 
as  many  people  as  a  bushel  of  wheat,  the  estimate  given 
will  be  considerably  within  the  mark  :  so  that  the  labour 
of  one  man,  if  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn, 
will  provide  food  for  from  70  to  80  people.  In  coun- 
tries where  bananas,  bread-fruit  trees,  and  plantains,  are 
grown,  the  result  would  be  much  greater.  Probably 
under  such  circumstances,  one  man's  labour  rightly 
directed,  coupled  with  scientific  and  skilled  cultivation, 
would  produce  food  enough  to  support  many  hundreds 
of  persons. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  EARTH  IN  RELATION  TO  MAN'S  NEEDS  OF 
CLOTHING  AND  SHELTER. 

IN  addition  to  food,  man  needs  clothing  to  shelter 
himself  from  the  weather.  He  also  requires  protec- 
tion from  dangerous  beasts  and  intruders  ;  i.e.  tents  and 
houses  in  which  to  dwell.  The  material  for  these  is 
supplied  by  Nature  ;  but  those  needed  for  clothing  have 
not  only  to  be  grown  but  also  to  be  manufactured. 
The  materials  for  habitations  of  various  kinds  are  ob- 
tained from  many  sources  ;  but  all  require  labour  to 
procure  and  dress  them,  and  to  put  them  into  such  final 
forms  as  will  serve  as  homes  for  civilized  man. 

The  fibrous  stuffs  mostly  used  for  the  clothing  of  the 
modern  man  are  very  various.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
cotton,  flax,  jute,  and  hemp,  are  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  others,  as  wool,  silk,  hair,  and  furs,  are  of  animal 
origin.  Silk  is  the  produce  of  the  silkworm,  which  spins 
a  thread  that  is  often  i,ooo  or  1,200  feet  long.  Let  us 
consider  these  substances  more  in  detail. 

Cotton  is  a  vegetable  fibre  procured  from  the  seeds 
of  plants  of  the  genus  gossypium.  The  seeds  of  these 
plants  are  embedded  in  downy  fibres,  which,  when 
separated  from  the  seed,  become  the  cotton  of  com- 
merce. The  plant  will  ripen  in  all  hot  countries,  and 
its  fibre  has  now  become  probably  the  most  extensive 
material  for  clothing  mankind.     Cotton  has  been  grown 
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in  India  and  China  from  time  immemorial ;  but  it  is 
only  within  the  last  lOO  or  150  years  that  it  has  come 
to  be  much  used  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1743,  the 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  only 
1,091,418  lbs.  ;  in  188 1,  it  reached  1,439,000,000.  At 
the  former  period  our  population  was  about  9,500,000 ; 
at  the  latter,  35,000,000.  So  that  whilst  the  population 
has  not  increased  fourfold,  the  consumption  of  cotton 
in  manufacturing  has  increased  1,300  times. 

Dr  Ure  *  says,  "  The  fibre  of  cotton  is  the  longest 
uni-cellular  hair  known  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and 
its  length  varies  with  the  species,  or  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  grown.  It  is  this  variability  in  the  length  of 
the  fibre — in  commercial  language  its  '  staple  ' — which 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  price  ; 
the  longer  the  staple,  the  more  it  is  worth.  The  de- 
scription of  cotton  which  has  the  longest  staple  is  known 
as  'Sea  Island,'  the  average  length  being  i'6i  inch; 
Egyptian  stands  next,  with  a  fibre  of  1-41  inch  ;  then 
Peruvian,  1-30  inch  ;  Brazilian,  \'\J  inch  ;  New  Orleans, 
I "02  inch;  and  finally,  indigenous  East  Indian,  0*89 
inch,  of  average  length." 

The  enormous  magnitude  of  the  cotton  trade  of  the 
world  is  evinced  by  the  total  Crops  of  Cotton  grown  in 
1 88 1,  which  were  as  follow  : — 

American  ....  6,589,000 
East  India  ....  1,094,000 
Egyptian  .  .  .  .  412,000 
Brazilian        ,         .         .         .        360,000 

8,455,000  bales. 
*  Dictionary  of  Mamifactiires^  Art.  '  Cotton.' 
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The  above  figures  are  extracted  from  Mr  Ellison's 
Annual  Review  of  the  Cotton  Trade  issued  at  Liver- 
pool. He  estimates  the  average  weight  of  the  bales  as 
being  446  lbs.  ;  which  gives  a  total  of  3,770,930,000  lbs. 
But  these  figures  are  confined  to  the  cotton  used  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
consumption  in  India  and  China  was  estimated  at 
1,000,000,000  lbs.,  making  for  the  world's  consumption 
of  cotton  a  total  of  4,770,930,000  lbs.  Now,  taking  the 
earth's  population  at  1,400,000,000,  it  gives  for  each 
person  a  supply  of  3  lbs.  6  ozs.  If  the  average  value  of 
this  cotton  be  ^\d.  per  lb.,  it  gives  the  sum  of  \s.  \\d.^ 
or  about  half  a  day's  wage,  as  being  the  sum  invested 
in  cotton  per  head.  It  will  probably  cost  a  couple  of 
shillings  more  to  manufacture  it  ;  so  that  the  entire  sum 
spent  annually  in  cotton  goods,  throughout  the  world, 
will  be  about  3^.  6d.  per  head. 

In  1 88 1,  with  a  population  of  50,152,856,  the  United 
States  of  America  consumed  862,700,000  lbs.  of  cotton, 
or  about  17  lbs.  for  each  person.  Were  the  entire  earth 
to  consume  cotton  after  the  same  ratio^  the  increase  of 
the  trade  in  cotton  would  be  fivefold.  And  why  should 
not  the  world's  consumption  equal,  or  even  exceed,  the 
proportion  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ? — which  would  then  only  reach  8^.  6d.  per  head 
annually  for  the  material  of  its  chief  article  of  clothing. 

From  the  tables  of  Mr  Ellison,  I  find  that  the  average 
yearly  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom 
between  the  years  1870  and  1880  was  1,234,000,000  lbs., 
and  of  this  1,060,000,000  lbs.  was  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  and  yarn  which  were  exported  ; 
and  17^1,000,000  was  used   in  manufacturing  goods  con- 
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sumed  at  home.  This  gives  5  lbs.  of  raw  cotton  con- 
sumed yearly  per  head  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
average  value  of  the  exports  of  our  cotton  goods  during 
the  same  period  was  ^^72,000,000  yearly  ;  and  if  we 
estimate  the  home  consumption  at  the  same  standard 
of  prices  as  goods  exported,  it  will  give  their  value  at 
;^i  1,800,000 ;  and  adding  20  per  cent,  for  the  cost  of 
distribution,  it  will  follow  that  the  sum  paid  annually 
for  cotton  goods  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  ^14,160,000.  Yet  this  does  not  equal  the  sum 
spent  on  Tobacco. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  would  the  supplying  such 
a  demand  for  cotton  affect  the  agriculture  of  the  earth  t 
If  the  consumption  were  increased  as  already  indicated, 
then,  estimating  for  the  present  population  of  the  earth, 
about  52,000,000  bales  would  be  wanted  to  meet  the 
demand.  In  1881  there  were  in  the  United  States 
16,123,000  acres  of  land  devoted  to  the  growth  of  cotton, 
the  crop  yielding  6,589,000  bales,  or  a  little  over  2\  acres 
to  one  bale.  But  with  fair  cultivation  a  bale  may  be 
grown  upon  two  acres,  and  with  good  cultivation  even 
on  one  acre.  Nordoff,  in  his  book  on  '  The  Cotton  States 
in  1875,'  says  that  30  acres  will  grow  25  bales  of  cotton. 
Reckoning  2  acres  for  one  bale,  the  52,000,000  bales 
would  be  grown  on  104,000,000  acres.  The  State  of 
Texas  alone,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Cotton  States, 
contains  175,587,840  acres  ;  so  that  this  State  of  itself 
would  grow  cotton  to  supply  the  entire  world,  even  if 
its  consumption  were  increased  fivefold.  Such  are  the 
vast  resources  of  nature. 

Wool  may  be   regarded   as  a  variety  of  hair.     The 
term  'hair'  in  ordinary  language  is  applied  to  smooth, 
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straight  surfaced  filaments  like  human  hair,  or  horse- 
hair, having  no  serrations  of  any  kind  on  their  surface. 
Wool,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  more  or  less  waved, 
and,  as  shown  under  the  microscope,  is  covered  some- 
what with  scales,  which  project  wherever  a  bend  occurs 
in  the  fibre.  Upon  the  minute  points  of  difference  here 
specified,  the  value  of  wool  chiefly  depends,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  great  variety  of  its  applications. 

The  difference  between  woollen  and  worsted  fabrics 
is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  way  the  yarn  for  each  is 
spun.  *  Yarn  for  woollen  cloth  is  very  slightly  twisted, 
so  as  to  leave  the  fibres  as  free  as  possible  for  the  felting 
process  ;  worsted  yarn,  on  the  contrary,  is  hard  spun, 
and  made  into  a  much  stronger  thread. 

The  statistics  touching  the  supply  and  consumption 
of  wool,  are  much  less  certain  than  those  of  cotton,  but 
the  following  figures  may  be  accepted  as  reliable  : — 

In  1880,  the  clip  of  home-grown  wool 

was  estimated  at  .         .         .         .      150,000,000  lbs. 
Out  of  this  there  were  exported  .         .       17,000,000   „ 

Leaving  of  home-grown  wool  for  home 

use 133,000,000   „ 

The  foreign  and    colonial  wool    used 

reached  .         ....     239,000,000   „ 

There  was  used,  in  addition,  of  Shoddy       80,000,000   „ 

Total  of  wool  manufactured  452,000,000  ,, 
The  wool  used  in  '  goods  '  exported     .  122,000,000  „ 
Leaving  as  wool  used  in  goods  con- 
sumed at  home      ....  330,000,000  „ 

■^  See  Chambers'  EncyclopcEdia^  vol.  x.  p.  265. 
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But  of  this  80,000,000  lbs.  were  made  from  rags  ;  so 
that  only  250,000,000  lbs.  of  new  wool  were  used  for 
the  clothing  of  the  people.  Dividing  the  250,000,000 
lbs.  of  wool  among  our  35,000,000  inhabitants,  gives 
about  7  lbs.  2  ozs.  to  each  person,  and  estimating  wool 
of  all  kinds  to  be  worth  \s.  '^d.  per  lb.,  gives  a  total 
of  ^15,600,000  as  the  value,  or  less  than  <^s.  per  head 
of  the  population. 

The  Agricultural  Returns  for  1880  put  the  number 
of  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  30,239,620,  and  the 
wool  produced  at  150,000,000  lbs.,  being  about  5  lbs. 
for  each  sheep.  Reckoning  5  sheep  to  the  acre,  gives  a 
production  of  25  lbs.  wool  per  acre.  But  an  acre  well 
cultivated  will  keep  more  than  five  sheep.  Taking  five^ 
however,  as  our  estimate,  it  will  require  10,000,000  acres 
on  which  to  feed  the  number  of  sheep  required  for 
supplying  the  wool  now  used  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Assuming  that  one-third,  or  say  500,000,000  out  of  the 
1,400,000,000  of  the  world's  inhabitants  use  woollen 
clothing,  and  as  much  per  head  of  it  as  is  now  used  in 
England,  142,500,000  acres  will  be  wanted  to  supply  it. 
Now  the  mountains  and  uncultivable  parts  of  the  earth 
alone  will  supply  much  more  wool  than  this  ;  but  if, 
say,  one-fourth  of  it  would  need  to  become  farm  land, 
that  would  only  require  from  40,000,000  to  50,000,000 
acres.  The  New  Zealands,  which  are  capital  wool  pro- 
ducers, contain  105,302  square  miles,  so  that  these  islands 
alone,  if  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wool,  would  pro- 
duce more  than  the  world  requires,  beyond  the  supply 
from  uncultivable  and  mountain  lands. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  been  taken  in  my  calcula- 
tions as  the  standard  of  consumption    but  we  may  ex- 
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tend  that  limit.  Our  people  ought  to  be  much  better 
clad  than  they  are  ;  and  if  we  reckoned  them  as  using 
twice  the  quantity  they  do,  it  would  still  be  a  mere 
trifle  in  the  world's  production. 

Flax  is  an  annual  plant,  cultivated  from  time  im- 
memorial for  its  textile  fibres,  which  are  spun  into 
thread  and  woven  into  linen  cloth.  The  plant  has  a 
green  stem  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high.  It 
is  highly  valuable  both  for  the  fibres  of  its  inner  bark 
and  for  its  seed.  *  The  fibres,  when  separated  from 
the  bark  and  the  inner  woody  portion  of  the  stem,  are 
called  Flax  or  Lint,  and  can  be  used  equally  for  the 
finest  and  for  the  coarsest  fabrics,  for  the  most  delicate 
cambric  and  exquisite  lace  or  for  the  strongest  sail-cloth. 
The  seeds  yield  by  expression  the  drying  fixed  oil,  called 
*  Linseed  Oil,'  so  much  used  for  mixing  paints  and 
making  varnishes  ;  whilst  the  crushed  mass  remaining 
is  the  Linseed-Cake,  or  Oil-Cake,  greatly  esteemed  for 
feeding  cattle,  and  which,  when  ground  to  a  fine  powder, 
becomes  the  Linseed  Meal,  so  much  used  for  poultices. 
Linseed  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  as  an  emollient 
and  demulcent  in  irritations  of  the  pulmonary  and 
urinary  passages,  and  of  the  mucous  membranes 
generally.  Whilst  the  fibre  of  flax  is  the  ultimate 
material  from  which  the  best  paper  is  made,  linseed  oil 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  printer's  ink.f 

Next  to  cotton,  flax,  of  all  the  raw  products  of  vegeta- 
tion, is  the  most  extensively  employed  material  of  our 
textile  manufactures.     This  plant  was  primarily  a  native 

*  See  Chambers'  Encyclop<xdia,  vol.  iv.  p.  365. 

f  See  Dr  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Manufactures,  Art.  *  Flax.' 
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of  Asia,  and  was  introduced  at  an  early  period  into 
Europe.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Scripture 
history  as  grown  both  in  Palestine  and  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  of  the  fabrics  manufactured  from  its  fibre.  It 
was  probably  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Phoenician 
traders  or  the  Greek  colonists  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Homer  alludes  to  the  linen  manufacture  of  Greece. 

At  the  present  day,  in  many  countries  of  the  Eastern, 
and  in  some  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  the  Flax  plant 
is  grown  for  fibre  alone,  for  seed  alone,  or  for  both. 
For  seed  alone  in  Hindostan,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  for  fibre  and  seed  in  Russia,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  France,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  Great  Britain,  and 
Egypt ;  in  Ireland  for  the  fibre,  without  utilising  the 
seed.  From  returns  collected  in  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Flax  Association  of  Ireland,  I  learn  as 
follows  : — 

Acres  occupied.  Tons  of  Flax. 

Continent  of  Europe     .     3,344,329  yielding  487,675 
Ireland 
Great  Britain 
Rest  of  the  World 


157,534 

)> 

24,508 

8,985 

>J 

1,398 

684,000 

)> 

100,000 

4,194,848  613,581 


This,  brought  into  pounds,  gives  1,374,421,440  lbs.,  or 
less  than  a  pound  weight  for  each  of  the  1,400,000,000  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  The  average  value  of  raw  flax  is 
calculated  to  be  about  5<^.  per  lb.,  giving  five  pennyworth 
of  flax  per  head  as  the  consumption.  The  consumption 
of  flax  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  4J  lbs.  per  head,  and 
if  the  consumption  of  the  world  was  in  this  proportion 
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(that  is,  four  times  as  much  as  it  is)^  the  whole  of  the 
flax  needed  for  its  supply  could  be  grown  on  less  than 
20,000,000  acres.  The  area  of  Ireland  is  more  than  that 
— viz.,  20,819,447  acres;  so  that,  were  the  flax  trade  of 
the  world  four  times  as  large  as  it  is,  an  acreage  equal 
to  that  of  Ireland  would  be  ample  for  its  growth  ;  and 
were  the  agriculturist  well  up  to  his  work,  three-fourths 
of  that  area  would  probably  suffice. 

Flax  culture  will  be  beneficial  to  any  country  that 
attends  to  its  growth  and  manufacture.  Its  cultivation 
is  not  merely  a  source  of  agricultural,  but  also  of  manu- 
facturing employment.  In  this  respect  it  is  much  more 
profitable  than  any  grain  crop  occupying  the  same  quan- 
tity of  ground.*  The  Flax  as  it  leaves  the  farmyard  gives 
employment  to  the  Scotch  mill-owner  and  his  work- 
people. From  them  it  passes  on  to  the  spinners,  who 
convert  it  into  yarn.  It  then  goes  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  finds  employment  for  his  weavers  ;  after  this,  on  to 
the  bleacher  and  printer,  giving  work  to  other  labourers. 
To  Ireland  the  culture  of  flax  is  specially  important, 
since  the  plant  suits  the  soil  and  climate,  as  well  as  gives 
employment  to  large  classes  of  the  population. 

■^  See  article  '  Flax'  in  Morton's  Cyclopcedia  of  Agriculture. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

ON    THE   WEALTH   OF   THE   UNITED    KINGDOM    AND 

ITS   ORIGIN. 

THAT  a  complete  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
wealth  of  Britain,  actual  and  possible,  I  will  briefly 
enumerate  its  forms,  and  the  principal  sources  and  con- 
ditions whence  it  is  derived  and  derivable. 

1.  Agriculture,  including  Fruit  growing,  Animal 
breeding,  and  Farming. 

2.  Fisheries,  including  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Ocean. 

3.  Metals,  Minerals,  and  chemical  manipulations. 

4.  Textile  Manufactures,  for  clothing,  bedding, 
and  mechanical  uses. 

5.  Manufactures,  for  personal  and  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

6.  Buildings,  whether  Mills,  Forges,  Houses,  Shops, 
Warehouses,  or  public  Offices. 

7.  Railways,    Telegraphs,   Canals,    Roads,   Water- 
works, Gas  and  Electric  works,  etc. 

8.  Trade  and  Commerce,  including  all  Instruments 
and  forms  of  Barter. 

9.  Investments,  in  Foreign   and   Colonial   Stocks, 

Loans,  Railways,  etc. 

In  analyzing  this  classification,  it  will  be  felt  that  it  is 
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not  always  possible  so  to  define  the  exact  limit  where 
one  description  of  wealth  ends  and  another  begins,  as  to 
prevent  one  from  overlapping  another  ;  but  the  division 
given  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate idea  as  to  the  great  objective  forms  and  sources  of 
our  wealth  ;  and  so  the  more  readily  to  gauge  their  re- 
lative and  aggregate  value. 

I.  Agriculture. — According  to  the  Agricultural 
Returns  for  i88i,  the  entire  area  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  77,828,948  acres  ;  comprising  47,586,700  acres  under 
cultivation.  The  proportion  of  this  area  appropriated 
to  different  crops  is  as  follows  : — 


Wheat  (mainly  for  the  *  staff  of  life  ')     . 
Barley  (chiefly  to  be  abused  in  malting  and 

brewing). 
Oats  (for  man  and  beast) 
Rye  (partly  for  bread)    . 
Beans  (chiefly  for  horses) 
Peas  (partly  for  man  and  cattle) 

Green  Crops  (Potatoes,  Turnips,  etc.)    . 
Glover  and  various  Grasses    . 
Permanent  pasture  (grass  or  feeding  land) 
Flax  or  Hemp,  Teazles,  etc. 
Hops  for  bittering  beer .... 

Total  of  Cultivated  Land  . 
Total  of  Uncultivated 

Total  Area 


Acres. 
2,967,059 

2,662,927 

4,306,391 
49,084 

451,310 

217,926 

10,654,697 
4,803,211 
6,384,172 

24,767,767 
153,624 

64,943 


46,828,414 
31,000,534 

77,828,948 
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It  will  be  seen  that  about  two-fifths  of  the  land  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  still  uncultivated,  whilst  of  that 
reported  as  being  under  cultivation,  the  produce  is  so 
widely  various  as  to  make  rigidly  exact  data  unattain- 
able. But  the  fact  hardly  admits  of  dispute,  that  whilst 
for  the  last  one  hundred  years  every  other  industrial 
interest  in  the  country  has  been  making  rapid  and  mar- 
vellous progress,  the  agricultural  interest  has  lagged 
behind,  and  in  some  districts  made  no  progress  what- 
ever. This  partly  arises  from  lack  of  energy  and  edu- 
cation in  the  Farmer  himself;  but  to  a  greater  extent  it 
is  owing  to  the  want  of  security  in  the  tenure  of  land. 
A  man  who  has  an  uncertain  interest  in  a  property,  and 
is  not  sure  but  that,  if  he  improves  it,  others  will  reap 
the  benefit,  cannot  be  expected  to  devote  to  it  that 
sedulous  attention  which  he  would  do  were  he  certain 
to  realize  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  care. 

During  the  Anti- Corn  Law  agitation,  Mr  Cobden  often 
called  attention  to  the  backward  state  of  our  farming. 
In  one  of  his  speeches  (Manchester,  Oct.  24,  1844),  when 
referring  to  Cheshire,  he  said  : — "  I  have  heard  Mr 
Ogilvy  (who  was  engaged  by  Mr  Brooke,  of  Mere,  and 
other  landlords  of  this  and  the  neighboring  county,  as 
superintendent  of  their  estates)  declare, — and  he  is 
willing  to  go  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  prove  it, — that  Cheshire,  if  properly  cul- 
tivated, is  capable  of  producing  three  times  as  much  as 
it  now  produces  from  its  surface."  Alderman  Mechi, 
when  asked  the  question  in  i860,  "What  margin  for 
improvement  is  there  in  British  agriculture  .''  "  replied, — 
**  I  have  tested  this  by  comparative  results,  and  find  that 
if  all  the  land  of  this  kingdom  which  is  equal  in  quality 
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to  my  own,  produced  as  much  as  mine  does  per  acre, 
our  agricultural  produce  would  be  increased  by  the 
enormous  amount  of  ^421,000,000  annually;  the  pre- 
sent produce,  according  to  my  calculation,  being  only 
£1  'js.  od.  per  acre,  or  i^  169,000,000.  According  to  my 
annual  produce  of  £i\  155.  od.  per  acre,  it  would  be 
;^687,ooo,ooo." 

Since  then  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the 
quantity  of  produce  realized  per  acre  ;  but  the  increase 
is  not  quite  so  great  as  Sir  James  Caird  and  others 
appear  to  indicate,  because  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able rise  in  the  price  of  several  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce,  especially  in  meat  and  dairy  foods,  whence  the 
increase  in  the  estimated  value  of  the  produce  does  not 
represent  an  equivalent  increase  in  the  quantity  pro- 
duced. During  late  years,  however,  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  agriculture,  yet  until  the  defects  in  our 
land  laws  are  removed,  we  can  never  hope  to  see  that 
improvement  in  the  soil  of  which  it  is  capable. 

Sir  James  Caird,  who  is  probably  the  highest  living 
authority  on  agricultural  matters,  in  his  book  on  The 
Landed  Interest,  estimates  the  annual  quantity  and 
value  of  our  Agricultural  produce  as  follows  : — 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats  . 

Beans  and  Peas 

Total  Corn 
Potatoes    . 
Wool         .     '    . 


Cwts.  £ 

55,000,000  32,187,500 

44,000,000  19,800,000 

64,000,000  28,800,000 

14,000,000  6,300,000 


177,000,000         ;£"87,o87,5oo 

111,000,000  16,650,000 

1,214,000  8,500,000 
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Cwts.  £ 

Butcher's  Meat,  Pork,  etc.     24,500,000  87,000,000 

Cheese  and  Butter     .         .       3,000,000  13,500,000 

Milk 26,000,000 

Hay  for  horses  .         .         .     80,000,000  16,000,000 

Straw  for  Town  use  .         .     40,000,000  6,000,000 

Cwts.  436,714,000  ;^26o,737,5oo 

Cost  of  preparing  and  cooking  food  .      ^40,000,000 

Total  income  from  Agriculture  .     ;^300,737,500 


The  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  land,  through 
the  application  of  sewage  and  improved  machinery  and 
methods  of  cultivation,  is  the  subject  of  a  variety  of 
opinions.  If  the  results  attained  by  some  of  the  best 
sewage  farms  be  accepted  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  the 
possible  increase  might  be  put  down  as  fivefold.  Lord 
Derby,  one  of  the  largest  of  our  landed  proprietors,  and 
a  man  not  given  to  exaggeration,  a  short  time  ago 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  produce  of  the  soil  might 
be  doubled.  If  this  were  done,  the  return  would  be 
;^5  20,000,000  yearly.  The  productiveness  of  the  soil 
will  follow  the  supply  of  culture  and  manure  ;  and  when 
it  is  recollected  that  just  as  population  grows  so  will 
manure  be  increased,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  along- 
side the  necessities  of  the  population  there  exists 
natural  means  by  which  an  ever-increasing  supply  of 
food  may  be  secured. 

II.  The  Fisheries  of  the  Kingdom,  for  want  of  com- 
plete returns,  cannot  be  adequately  treated.  The 
Commissioners  for  the   Scottish  fisheries  (1881)  report 
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that  there  were  14,809  fishing  vessels  employed  in  Scot- 
land, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  114,159;  and  that 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade,  or  in  curing 
fish,  numbered  107,524.  The  Inspector  for  Ireland  re- 
ports 6,458  vessels  as  being  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and 
24,528  persons  as  employed  therein.  The  returns  for 
England  are  incomplete,  but  we  may  safely  estimate  the 
persons  employed  at  half  those  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
combined,  which  would  give  66,026,  making  a  total  of 
198,078  ;  and  the  value  of  the  produce,  as  it  reaches  the 
market,  cannot  be  reckoned  as  less  than  ;^  15,000,000. 

III.  Minerals  and  Mineral  Manufactures. — 
The  following  return  gives  the  total  output  and  value 
of  our  mineral  produce  in  1881  : — 

Tons.  £ 

Coal    .         .         .  154,184,300  65,528,327 

Pig  Iron      .         .       8,155,073  20,387,682 

Lead  .         .         .            48,415  724,408 

Other  Metals       .            28,449  1,442,253 

Total  162,416,237  ^88,082,670 


These  figures  give  the  values  at  the  pit's  mouth,  but 
the  question  is,  what  are  the  values  of  the  various  min- 
erals when  they  get  to  the  consumer .''  Coals  would  be 
at  least  25  per  cent,  more,  as  it  will  cost  nearly  that  to 
cover  carriage  and  yield  a  small  profit  to  the  dealer. 
In  regard  to  iron  and  the  other  metals,  we  have  no 
exact  data,  the  uses  of  the  metals  being  so  various.  For 
instance,  iron  manufactured  into  girders  for  bridges, 
plates  for  ships,  pillars  and  beams  for  buildings,  would 
be  worth  from  ^5  to  £6  ;  manufactured  into  machinery, 
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from  £\^  to  i^20  per  ton;  or  into  steel  pens,  which, 
reckoning  five  gross  to  the  pound,  and  \s.  per  gross, 
would  give  ;^568  per  ton.  Iron  made  into  springs  for 
watches,  clocks,  etc.,  is  worth  immensely  more.  The 
point  to  decide  is  the  average  price.  £\^  per  ton. 
would  probably  be  under  the  mark,  and  this  makes  the 
value  of  our  iron  production,  as  it  reaches  the  consumer,; 
^'105,815,949. 

In  regard  to  Lead,  Copper,  etc.,  if  we  add  40  per 
cent,  to  their  value  at  the  pit,  we  shall  not  be  far  from 
their  value  when  they  get  to  the  consumer.  The  total 
of  all  will  give  the  following  as  the  aggregate  value  of 
our  mineral  produce  as  charged  to  the  consumer. 


Coals 
Iron  . 
Other  Metals 


Tons. 
154,184,300 
8,155,073 


£ 
82,000,000 
105,000,000 
3,000,000 


Total  162,416,137  ^190,000,000 

IV.  Textile  and  other  Manufactures.  —  A 
Parliamentary  return,  issued  July  31st,  1879,  gives  the 
statistics  of  our  Textile  manufactures  as  follows  : — 


No.  of 

Mills. 

No.  of 
Spindles. 

No.  of 
Looms. 

No.  of  Hands 
Employed, 

Cotton     . 
Woollen  , 
Linen 
Jute,  etc  . 
Silk 

2,674 

2,562 

400 

211 
706 

6,553 

39,527,920 
5,518,129 
1,264,766 

234,719 
842,538 

5U,9ii 

146,447 

40,448 

11,362 

12,546 

482,903 

270,348 

108,806 

42,865 

40,985 

Total      . 

47,388,072 

725,714 

945,907 
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Approximate   Income   of   the    Nation    derived    from 
Textile  Industries  : —  £ 

Cotton  Goods        .....  54,000,000 

Woollen     „ 60,000,000 

Linen         „ 12,000,000 

Silk            „ 5,000,000 

Jute,  Hemp,  etc 4,000,000 

^135,000,000 
Add  from  18  to  20  per  cent,  for  cost 

of  making  into  clothing,  etc.,  say  .     25,000,000 

Total         .         .         ;£"  1 60,000,000 

V.  Sundry  Manufactures. — In  addition  to  such 
goods  as  are  manufactured  in  our  Textile  Industries, 
there  are  other  articles  of  wear  and  of  use,  of  which 
some  are  nearly  allied  to  our  textile-trades,  whilst  others 
have  a  more  remote  association :  such  as  boots  and 
shoes,  hats  and  bonnets,  stockings,  umbrellas,  etc.,  say 
in  value,  ;^45,ooo,ooo  ;  Furniture  and  Sundries  apper- 
taining, ;^40,ooo,ooo  ;  Books,  newspapers,  and  stationery 
generally,  i^i 5,000,000 ;  making  a  gross  total  of 
;^  1 00,000,000. 

VI.  Houses,  Shops,  Warehouses,  etc. — A  table 
in  the  twenty-fifth  report  of  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Revenue,  p.  44,  exhibits  the  annual 
value  of  our  income  from  these  sources.  The  Inhabited 
House  Tax  is  only  levied  upon  houses  the  annual  value 
of  which  is  ;^20  or  upwards.  The  tax  is  <^d.  in  the 
pound  for  all  houses  that  are  exclusively  dwellings,  and 
not  used  as  shops  or  for  business  purposes  ;  but  for 
dwellings  connected  with  business  operations,  the  tax  is 
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6d.  in  the  pound.     The  returns  for  Great  Britain  are  as 
follow  : — 

Dwelling  Houses  Liable  to  House  Duty. 


Dwelling  Houses  simply 
Connected  with  Shops,  etc. . 
With  Beer  Houses,  etc. 
Connected  with  Farmhouses 

Total 

Dwelling  Houses   not 

Houses  under  £io 
Houses  £io  and  under  ^^15 
Houses  £1^  and  under  £20 
Belonging  to  Her  Majesty's 

Ambassadors,  etc. 
Hospitals,  Schools,  etc. 
Tenements  not  Dwellings     . 

Total 


The  rated  and  un-rated  houses  and  tenements  to- 
gether give  a  total  of  5,810,192,  with  a  valuation  of 
;^i  15,074,1 13.  These  returns  do  not  include  IRELAND. 
In  that  country  there  will  be  about  1,000,000  houses, 
tenements,  etc.,  having  a  valuation  of  some  i^io,ooo,ooo. 
Adding  all  together,  yields  a  total  of  6,810,192  tene- 
ments, with  an  annual  value  of  ;^i 25,074,1 13.  As  the 
property  will  be  occasionally  untenanted,  let  us  estimate 
the  total  income  at  ^115,000,000. 


Number. 

Annual  Value. 

734,471 

^38,731,770 

231,395 

11,646,741 

81,620 

5,160,517 

33497 

812,264 

1,080,983 

^56,351,292 

Liable  to 

House  Duty. 

Number. 

Annual  Value. 

3,111,039 

;^  1 7,768,092 

778,935 

9,116,609 

441,729 

7,460,265 

357 

131,239 

16,166 

9^^,?>77 

380,983 

23,320,239 

4,729,209 

^58,722,821 
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VII.  Railways,  Canals,  Telegraphs,  Gas 
Works,  etc. — In  computing  the  income  from  these 
sources,  the  basis  will  largely  have  to  be  one  of  estimate, 
because,  except  in  regard  to  railways  and  telegraphs, 
there  are  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  returns  pub- 
lished. Up  to  1 88 1,  the  length  of  Railways  completed 
was  18,180  miles;  the  paid-up  capital,  ^^745,5 19,000 ; 
and  the  receipts  in  1881  were  ;^63,873,ooo.  There  are 
about  2,900  miles  of  Canals  in  use  in  the  Kingdom, 
but  there  are  no  receipts  officially  published.  From  the 
Telegraph  service,  the  receipts  in  1881  were  ^1,630,000. 
There  are  no  returns  published  as  to  Gas  and  Water 
works,  and  therefore  these  can  only  be  guessed  at.  If 
we  put  together  all  the  income  from  these  various 
sources,  we  shall  be  within  the  mark  if  we  give  a  total 
of  ^^96,000,000. 

VIII.  Trade  and  Commerce. — The  income  from 
this  source  is  calculated,  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject,  to  amount  to  10  per  cent,  of  our  total  trade,  in- 
cluding both  imports  and  exports.  In  1 881,  our  total 
imports  were  in  value  ^^397,02 2,489,  and  our  exports 
^^297,082,775.  Adding  these  together,  it  gives  an 
aggregate  of  ^^694,1 15,264,  a  tenth  of  which  would  be 
^69,411,000.     I  will  take  it  at  ;^70,ooo,ooo. 

IX.  Foreign  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Foreign 
Loans,  etc. — The  probable  annual  income  from  these 
investments,  calculated  from  the  data  available,  is 
stated  by  Mr  GiFFEN  as  ^^65,000,000.  Other  authorities 
estimate  it  at  a  less  figure ;  but  60,000,000  will  be 
within  the  mark.  The  following  will  be  the  aggre- 
gate :— 
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I. — Agriculture     .... 
11. — Fisheries  .... 

III. — Minerals,  etc. 
IV. — Textile  Manufactured  Fabrics 
V. — Sundry  Manufactures     . 
VI. — Houses,  Warehouses,  and  Shops 
VII. — Railways,  Canals,  etc.     . 
VIII. — Foreign  Trade 

IX. — Foreign  and  Colonial  Stocks,  etc 

Total  Income     . 


£ 

300,000,000 

15,000,000 

190,000,000 

1 60,000,000 

100,000,000 

1 1 5 ,000,000 

90,000,000 

70,000,000 

60,000,000 

i^  1, 1 00, 000,000 


Income  for  the  Year  ending  Apr  it  ^th,  1880. 

Schedule  A. — In    respect   of  lands,  tene-  £ 

ments,  etc.     .         .         .      185,377,770 

„        B. — In  respect  of  the  occupation 

of  land,  etc.    .         .         .       69,383,066 

„  C. — In  respect  of  annuities,  divi- 
dends, etc.      .        .         .       39,860,483 

„  D. — In  respect  of  professions, 
trades,  railways,  mines, 
manufactures,  etc.  .         .     249,489,398 

„         E. — In  respect   of  public  offices       32,786,184 

;^5  76,896,90 1 
Non-income  tax-paying  class  from  Capital  60,000,000 
Other  Foreign  investments  .         .         .       40,000,000 

Wage-earning  class  not  paying  Income-tax     425,000,000 

Total         .         .     i^i, 101,896,901  * 


*  Arthur  Young,  in  his  'Northern  Tour'   (1770),  estimated 


CHAPTER  V. 

MACHINERY  AS  THE  AGENT  OF  WEALTH 
DEVELOPMENT. 

TO  appreciate  the  extent  and  value  of  our  Industrial 
resources,  we  must  consider  their  origin  and  rapid 
development  as  influenced  by  the  application  of  Steam 
power  and  the  introduction  of  Machinery,  Railways,  and 
Steamships.  As  all  our  different  industries  have  very 
greatly  participated  in  the  advantages  of  these  inven- 
tions and    improvements,  a  brief  history  of  them   will 

the  income  of  England  and  Wales,  with  a  population  of  8^  mil- 
lions, as  follows  : —  £ 
Income  from  the  Soil     .......  66,ooo,ocxd 

Income  from  Manufactures    ......  27,000,000 

Income  from  Commerce         ......  10,000,000 

Income  from  Law,  Physic,  the  Fine  Arts,  Literature,  etc.  5,000,000 

Money  lent  at  Interest  .......  5,000,000 

Total         .         .         ;/^  1 1 3,000,000 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1880  had  increased  to 
24,480,000.  The  development  and  progress  of  our  manufacturing 
industry,  during  the  last  one  hundred  years,  has  far  surpassed 
all  the  progress  made  in  the  previous  history  of  the  world.  This 
progress  has  been  mainly  owing  to  subjective  conditions  in  man 
himself — to  the  ge7iiiis  and  discoveries  of  our  own  countrymen  ; 
which  gave  to  Britain,  for  a  long  period,  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  globe. 
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enable  us  to  realize  how  vast  are  the  industrial  benefits 
they  have  conferred  upon  the  community  during  the 
past  century. 

The  entire  value  of  our  Imports  and  Exports  for  the  ten 
years  ending  1780,  amounted  to  ;^284,44i,223,  whilst  for 
the  one  year  of  1880  their  value  reached  i^5 70,93 5, 99 1. 
Mr  J.  H.  Mann  reckons  that  the  value  of  the  entire 
exports  of  cotton  goods  for  the  year  175 1,  prior  to  the 
invention  of  machinery,  amounted  only  to  ;^45,986 ; 
whilst  in  1881  the  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  was 
;^79,o89,927,  though  at  the  latter  period  goods  were  at 
least  ten  times  as  cheap  as  at  the  former.  At  that  time 
we  imported  considerable  quantities  of  cotton  goods 
from  India  in  the  face  of  a  protective  duty  of  A^d.  in 
the  pound  sterling,  which,  in  those  days,  was  thought 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  our  manufactures  ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  prohibitions  were  imposed  upon  the 
cotton  goods  from  other  countries  !  The  protection 
thus  afforded  did  not,  however,  bring  about  the  desired 
result,  the  development  of  our  home-trade  ;  for  in  1757 
the  total  annual  value  of  our  cotton  manufactures,  home 
and  foreign,  barely  reached  i^200,ooo. 

The  year  1743  saw  commenced  those  improvements 
which  have  now  attained  so  marvellous  a  development. 
Jqhn  Kay,  of  Bury,  in  this  year  invented  the  fly-shuttle 
and  picking-peg.  Before  his  time,  the  weaver,  in  order 
to  work  his  shuttle,  had  to  stretch  his  arms  from  side  to 
side  of  the  loom,  and  if  the  cloth  was  more  than  36 
inches  wide,  it  needed  two  persons  to  do  this,  one  being 
unable  to  reach  across  the  loom.  Kay's  invention  con- 
sisted in  making  the  lathe  upon  which  the  shuttle  runs 
about  18  inches  longer,  so  as  to  permit  of  a  shuttle-box 
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on  each  side  of  the  cloth,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  string 
fastened  to  the  picker  on  each  side  of  the  loom  and 
joined  to  a  handle  in  the  middle,  the  weaver  could  work 
the  shuttle  from  the  centre  with  one  hand.  This  simple 
invention  effected  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labour, 
for  one  person  weaving  narrow  cloth  was  enabled  to 
do  the  work  of  two  ;  and  when  broadcloth  was  being 
woven,  he  could  do  as  much  work  as  four  people  had 
previously  done.  In  1769,  ROBERT  Kay,  the  son  of 
John,  invented  the  Drop-box.  This  consisted  in  so 
constructing  the  shuttle-box  that  it  would  rise  or  fall, 
and  thus  enable  the  weaver,  when  using  alternately 
different  kinds  of  weft,  to  keep  his  loom  at  work  ; 
whereas  before  he  had  to  stop  his  loom  while  changing 
the  shuttles  whenever  he  changed  his  weft.  Even  before 
these  inventions,  the  weaver  was  often  reduced  to  straits 
in  order  to  get  a  supply  of  yarn  wherewith  to  keep  his 
loom  going.  At  that  time  the  whole  process  of  spinning 
and  weaving  was  done  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  the 
junior  member  of  a  family  attending  to  the  carding  and 
spinning,  and  the  head  of  the  house  taking  charge  of 
the  loom.  The  spinning  was  done  by  means  of  a  distaff 
and  spindle,  the  spinning  wheel  not  having  come  into 
general  use.  After  Kay's  invention,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  yarn  regularly  increased,  but  about  1767,  J  AMES 
Hargreaves,  a  poor  weaver,  of  Blackburn,  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  Spinning-jenny.  Before  his  time,  one 
person  with  the  spinning  wheel  could  only  tend  one 
spindle,  and  spin  one  thread  at  a  time.  By  means  of 
the  Jenny,  one  person  was  enabled  to  superintend  twenty 
or  thirty  spindles  at  once,  and  thus  turn  out  an  im- 
mensely greater  quantity  of  yarn  than  formerly.      In 
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1769,  Richard  Arkwrigiit,  of  Preston,  invented  'the 
Water-frame,'  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Throstle- 
frame.  This  was  an  application  of  rollers  to  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  yarn,  50  as  to  regulate  the  counts  (or  thick- 
ness of  the  thread)  uniformly,  and  stretch  the  yarn  with 
precision ;  these  rollers  being  so  arranged  as  to  work  in 
connexion  with  the  spindle,  by  the  revolutions  of  which 
the  thread  oi  cotton  as  it  left  the  rollers  was  spun  into 
yarn,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  action  of '  the  flyer,' 
the  thread  was  wound  upon  the  bobbin.  In  1779, 
Samuel  Crompton,  of  Bolton,  combined  Hargreaves's 
jenny  with  Arkwright's  rollers,  and  thus  brought  out 
the  Mule.  By  the  skill  of  Mr  Roberts,  of  Manchester, 
in  1825,  the  mule  was  made  self-acting,  the  spinner 
having  no  longer  to  guide  the  mule,  but  simply  to  see 
to  its  being  kept  in  order.  The  value  of  these  accumu- 
lated inventions  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remem- 
bered, that  while  previously  one  person  could  only  tend 
one  spindle,  now  one  man,  aided  by  a  grown-up  youth 
and  boy,  will  tend  a  pair  of  mules  running  2,600  spindles 
altogether.  In  other  words,  one  individual,  aided  by  the 
machinery  of  the  present  day,  will  produce  as  much 
yarn  as  seven  hundred  and  fifty  persons  could  have  done 
a  little  over  one  hundred  years  ago  ! 

From  these  improvements  there  have  resulted,  (i)  a 
large  diminution  in  the  cost  of  yarn,  and  (2)  a  consider- 
able increase  in  wages,  owing  to  increased  profits. 

A  spinner  in  1760  could  barely  earn  3J-.  *  weekly  ; 
whereas  now  he  can  earn  from  30^-.  to  35^-.  weekly. 
After   considerable    improvements    had    been   made   in 


*  Money,  however,  was  at  that  time  dearer,  and  went  further. 
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machinery,  the  cost  of  spinning  weft,  40  hanks  to  the 
lb.  (called  No.  50's),  was  14^-.  per  lb.  ;  for  No.  6o's,  2^s. 
per  lb.  ;  and  for  No.  8o's,  42^.  per  lb.  Now  the  respec- 
tive cost  of  producing  will  be,  40's,  2\d. ;  for  6o's,  /\d. ; 
and  for  8o's,  6d.  ;  per  lb.*  These  important  improve- 
ments were  followed  by  a  largely  increased  production 
of  yarn,  and  so  fast  as  to  somewhat  glut  the  market.  At 
a  meeting  in  Manchester,  in  1784,  it  was  urged  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  hands  to  iveave  all  the  yarn 
which  would  be  spun.f  Dr  Cartwright  argued  that 
the  same  excellency  might  be  arrived  at  in  weaving  as 
had  been  attained  in  spinning,  but  he  was  met  by  a 
decided  contradiction.  Undauntedly,  however,  he  set 
to  work,  and  the  result  was  a  very  rude  model  of  the 
Power-loom,  which  was  afterwards  (18 13)  perfected  and 
brought  into  general  use  by  Mr  HORROCKS,  of  Stock- 
port. These  inventions,  important  as  they  were,  would 
have  been  very  much  restricted  in  their  use,  had  it  not 
been  that  other  discoveries  and  supplementary  inven- 
tions were  made  simultaneously. 

On  the  first  establishment  of  mills,  the  machinery  was 
either  driven  by  cattle  or  turned  by  human  hands. 
By-and-by,  some  mills  began  to  be  erected  in  the 
neighborhood  of  weirs ;  but  these,  however,  were 
limited,  and  often  very  inconveniently  situated.  What 
was  wanted  was,  such  arrangements  as  would  enable 
manufacturers  to  carry  their  machinery  into  the  towns 


*A*hank'  contains  840  yards,  and  'counts  of  yarn '  signifies 
the  number  of  hanks  it  takes  to  weigh  a  pound.  Thus,  by  6o's  yarn 
is  meant  yarn  of  which  it  takes  60  hanks,  each  of  840  yards  or  a 
total  of  50,400  yards,  to  weigh  one  pound. 

t  Mann's  History  of  the  Cotton  Trade^  p.  17. 
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and  villages  where  the  people  dwelt,  and  not  in  order, 
to  secure  the  turning-power  of  weirs  and  waterfalls,  be 
obliged  to  build  their  mills  at  outside  places,  often 
necessitating  long  journeys,  and  the  construction  of  new 
roads  and  other  inconveniences,  involving  cost  and 
trouble. 

Well,  necessity  zvas  the  mother  of  invention,  and  in 
1765  the  genius  of  Watt  produced  the  Steam-Engine. 
Previous  to  his  time  there  had  been  a  kind  of  engine  in 
use,  styled  Newcomen's  engine — very  rude  and  imper- 
fect, and  requiring  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  fuel 
as  to  make  its  use  costly.  Its  motion,  too,  was  very 
irregular,  and  therefore  unfitted  for  the  turning  of  fine 
machinery  :  hence  its  use  was  restricted  mainly  to  the 
pumping  of  water  out  of  the  Cornish  and  Newcastle 
mines.  Watt  applied  the  condenser  to  the  Steam- 
engine  ;  he  arranged  the  valves  so  that  the  steam  was 
turned  upon  each  end  of  the  piston,  instead  of  upon 
one  end  ;  he  applied  the  crank  so  as  to  secure  a  rotatory 
motion  ;  made  many  other  alterations  and  additions, 
which  greatly  improved  the  working,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  fuel  and  secure  the  regularity  of  motion  needed. 
One  fact  will  show  the  enormous  saving  effected,  namely 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  Chace-water  Mines,  in  Corn- 
wall, on  putting  down  three  of  Watt's  engines,  agreed 
to  pay  Watt  £Zqo  per  annum,  for  each  engine,  so  great 
was  the  benefit  he  received.*  It  will  assist  in  forming  a 
correcter  idea  as  to  the  value  of  the  steam  engine,  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  organs  of  motive  power  previously 
in  use,  namely,  the  Horse  working  the  circular  Gin. 

*  See  Pictorial  History  of  E7igla7id^  vol.  v.  p.  476. 
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Take  a  Cotton  mill,  where  the  engine  indicates,  say 
400  horse-power.  Such  an  engine,  with  engine  bed  and 
house,  boilers  and  boiler  houses,  would  be  put  down  for 
less  than  ;^5,ooo.  The  engine  would  require  about  six 
tons  of  coal  daily  to  generate  the  steam  needed  to  work 
it.  The  wages  of  the  engineer  and  attendant  would  be 
about  £2  ^s.  weekly  ;  and  other  expenses,  such  as  oil, 
tallow,  packing,  etc.,  might  cost  another  ;!{^ioo  yearly. 

Dr  Ure,  in  his  '  Philosophy  of  Manufactures,'  states 
that  the  energy  developed  by  each  indicated  horse- 
power of  a  steam  engine,  is  equal  to  the  power  of  one 
and  a  half  living  horses  ;  and  therefore,  the  force  of  the 
engine  indicating  400  horse-power  would  be  equal  to 
the  power  of  600  live  horses.  These  600  horses,  with 
the  needful  harness,  would  cost  £Ap  each  ;  and  their 
feed  would  cost  \s.  6d.  daily.  There  would  also  be  re- 
quired some  300  or  more  drivers,  whose  wages  would 
average  not  less  than  12s.  weekly,  or  ^30  each  per 
annum.  There  would  also  be  300  Gins  required,  which, 
with  the  necessary  fixtures,  would,  at  a  moderate  esti- 
mate, cost  £40  each  ;  and  then  there  would  be  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  stabling,  which  would  equal  at  least 
£^0  per  horse.  The  relative  cost  of  the  two  systems  of 
developing-power  would  be  as  follows  : — 

Engine  Power. 

First  cost  of  engine   ....       ;f  5,000 

Yearly  cost  of  working  engine  : 

Six  tons  of  coal  daily,  308  days,  at 

5  J.  per  ton      .         .         .         .         .         £462 
Wages  and  incidental  expenses         .  218 

;^68o 
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Horse  Power. 
First  cost  of  horses  and  harness  (600, 

at  £^0  each)  .....     ^^24,000 
Cost   of  300   Gins  and    fixtures,   at 

£\o  each 12,000 

Cost    of    building    stables    for    600 

horses,  at  ^30  each         .         .         .        18,000 

Cost  of  keeping  600  horses  365  days, 

at  \s.  6d. ;^i6,4i5 

Cost  of  wages  of  300  drivers,  etc.,  at 

I2s.  weekly 9.360 

Thus  the  first  fixed  cost  of  400  indicated  horse- 
power, as  in  olden  times,  would  be  54,000  as  against 
;^5,000  for  the  steam  engine,  or  nearly  eleven  times  as 
much  ;  whilst  the  current  yearly  expenditure  in  working 
the  horses  would  be  ;^25,775,  as  against  ;^68o  for  the 
steam  engine,  or  above  thirty-seven  times  as  much.  In 
this  estimate  nothing  is  included  for  the  extra  rent  of 
the  ground  which  the  horses  and  gins  would  necessitate, 
nor  for  the  augmented  cost  in  interest,  nor  for  increased 
depreciation  of  plant. 

These  inventions,  though  they  did  not  annihilate 
physical  labour,  they  reduced  it  to  a  minimum,  and  led 
to  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system,  by  which  a 
thorough  subdivision  of  labour  was  effected,  increased 
skill  developed,  much  time  saved,  and  a  vast  economy 
of  production. 

Whilst  these  improvements  were  going  on,  other  dis- 
coveries were  being  made  which  materially  promoted 
our  manufacturing  industries.     Six  years  before  Watt's 
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invention,  Brindley  had  completed  the  first  canal  from 
Worsley  to  Manchester,  which  so  much  reduced  the 
charges  for  the  carriage  of  coal,  that  it  lowered  the  price 
of  coal  in  Manchester  one-half.  Six  years  later  the 
Grand  Trunk  Canal  was  opened,  whereby  the  clays  of 
Devonshire  were  brought  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the 
Potteries,  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  earthenware. 
Other  canals  were  rapidly  constructed  ;  while  under  the 
guiding  genius  of  TELFORD  was  inaugurated  that  system 
of  engineering  which  covered  the  country  with  a  net- 
work of  good  Roads,  and  spanned  the  rivers  of  the 
country  with  splendid  bridges.  This  cheapening  the 
cost  of  transit,  very  materially  aided  the  development 
of  trade  and  manufactures. 

In  1764  the  art  of  Calico-printing  was  introduced  into 
Lancashire,  and  gave  a  considerable  impetus  to  the 
cotton  industry.  The  discovery  and  application  of 
chlorine  in  the  process  of  bleaching,  was  introduced 
from  France  by  James  Watt,  and  first  applied  at  the 
works  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr  MacGregor,  of  Glasgow. 
Hitherto,  nearly  all  the  cotton  goods  had  to  be  taken  to 
Holland  to  bleach,  where  they  lay  for  five  or  six  months 
in  the  open  air,  in  the  fields  around  Haarlem.  When 
we  recall  the  difficulty  of  transit  in  those  days,  it  will  be 
seen  what  a  drawback  to  industry  this  must  have  been. 
Now  the  bleaching  of  calicoes  can  be  effected  in  as 
many  days  as  it  formerly  took  months,  and  it  is  done 
more  effectually. 

These  great  inventions  in  machinery  were  soon  adap- 
ted, and  very  largely  applied,  to  the  woollen,  linen,  lace, 
hosiery,  and  silk  trades.  Indeed,  the  history  of  one  is 
largely  the  history  of  all. 
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I  may,  perhaps,  with  advantage,  add  one  other  illus- 
tration of  the  great  value  of  machinery  for  reducing  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  manufacture  of  Lace.  The 
invention  of  the  bobbin-net  machine  for  weaving  lace,  so 
increased  the  power  and  reduced  the  cost  of  production, 
that  lace,  sold  at  five  guineas  per  yard  in  1809,  was  re- 
tailed in  i860  at  sixpence.* 

Great  drawbacks  in  the  first  establishment  of  factories, 
especially  during  the  long  winter  nights,  were  the  cost 
and  danger  of  lighting  them  up.  Candles  were  dan- 
gerous, owing  to  the  sparks  which  were  perpetually 
being  emitted  from  them.  The  writer  was  informed  by 
a  gentleman  whose  ancestors  were  in  the  cotton  trade 
upwards  of  eighty  years  ago,  that  the  cost  of  candles 
during  the  winter  months  was  almost  equal  to  the  cost 
of  cotton.  These  difficulties,  however,  were  overcome 
after  the  discovery  of  gas,  which  was  first  applied  in 
1802  by  Mr  MURDOCK,  of  the  Soho  Works,  Birming- 
ham. The  first  cotton  mill  in  Salford  was  lighted  up 
with  gas  in  that  year. 

Among  other  improvements  were  the  application  of 
steam  to  propelling  ships,  first  accomplished  by  Bell, 
in  181 1  ;  the  construction  of  the  locomotive  engine  by 
George  Stephenson,  in  18 14;  the  extension  of  the 
railway-system,  first  begun  by  the  construction  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  in  1824,  and  followed 
by  the  opening  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  line,  in 
1830;  the  application  of  electricity  to  telegraphy,  by 
Wheatstone  and  Cooke,  in  1837;  and  in  later  years 
the  vast  improvement  in  agricultural  instruments.     The 

■*  See  article  *  Lace '  in  English  Cyclopcsdia. 
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inventions  of  the  last  hundred  years  have,  in  truth,  com- 
pletely revolutionized  the  manufactures  and  commerce 
of  the  world  ;  while,  moreover,  Science  and  Invention 
have  enabled  us  to  utilize  many  products  hitherto 
treated  as  waste.  Let  me  give  one  illustration.  Until 
very  recently,  the  beautiful  colours  known  as  aniline 
dyes  were  produced  from  madder,  madder  roots,  and 
garancine  ;  but,  by  the  magic  of  chemistry,  these  colours 
are  now  extracted  from  coal-tar,  which  forms  a  large 
residuum  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  The  economical 
value  of  this  discovery  will  be  apparent  when  I  state 
that,  for  the  four  years  ending  i860,  the  value  of  the 
madder,  madder  roots,  and  garancine  imported,  was 
^4,415,636  ;  whereas  for  the  four  years  ending  188  [,  the 
value  of  these  materials  imported  was  only  ^122,672  ; 
so  completely  had  the  colours  from  the  gas-tar  super- 
seded those  extracted  from  the  madder. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TRADE   AND   COMMERCE. 

BEFORE  entering  into  detailed  statistics  touching 
the  Trade  of  the  world,  let  us  consider  briefly  the 
principles  on  which  trade  is  founded.  To  *  possess '  or 
*  own  '  property  is  an  instinct.  It  seems  to  be  a  general 
desire  of  all  tribes,  not  in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism, 
to  possess  at  least  as  much  of  material  wealth  as  will 
ensure  to  them  a  fair  portion  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life — such  as  food,  clothing,  habitations, 
weapons  and  tools.  This  state  is,  in  fact,  the  beginning 
of  civilization.  Having  learnt  to  produce  or  procure 
surplus  things,  the  next  step  is  to  barter  the  superfluities 
of  our  own  for  something  else  which  is  more  desired, 
possessed  by  another.  The  food  man  eats,  the  material 
of  his  garments,  the  substances  used  in  the  structure  of 
his  dwelling,  are  in  one  sense  the  gifts  of  Nature  ;  but, 
to  develop  and  perfect  food,  the  soil  requires  cultivating, 
and  before  eating,  the  food  needs  preparing  and  cooking. 
So  the  materials  for  clothing,  when  grown,  have  to  be 
fitted  in  form  for  their  end  ;  while  dwellings  have  to  be 
erected  out  of  materials  which  also  involve  much  pre- 
liminary manipulation. 

Of  course,  all  '  wealth  '  is  the  result  of  labour.     The 
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normal  price  or  value  of  an  article  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  labour  which,  on  the  average,  it  costs  for  its 
production ;  or  by  its  rarity^  which  means  the  possible 
time  lost  in  seeking  for  it.  There  may  be  apparent, 
temporary  exceptions  to  this  measure ;  but  these  excep- 
tions, when  fully  examined,  will  confirm  the  rule. 

Now  zvhat  is  it  that  prompts  individuals  to  toil  }  It 
is  the  desire  to  possess  the  proceeds  of  toil  ;  that  is, 
wealth.  They  do  not  seek  labour  for  itself,  but  for  the 
power  or  pleasure  of  \\.s,  fruits.  By  '  wealth '  in  its  broad 
acceptation,  then,  we  understand  all  those  necessaries, 
conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life,  which  fulfil  its  end 
and  aim,  and  these  are  mainly  the  joint  products  of  man 
and  nature. 

What  is  trade  ?  The  exchanging  one  kind  of  com- 
modities possessed  by  one  set  of  people  for  different 
commodities  owned  by  another  set  of  persons. 

If  there  were  no  trade,  each  individual,  or  each  family, 
must  either  produce  everything  themselves  which  they 
require  or  desire,  or  live  a  life  of  extreme  simplicity  and 
monotony.  To  satisfy  all  the  various  wants  of  civilized 
man  in  regard  to  food,  clothing,  houses,  furniture,  books, 
etc.,  demands  such  an  immense  variety  of  manufacturing 
appliances,  that  for  any  one  individual  or  family  to 
attempt  the  work  of  supply,  would  be  equally  vain  and 
absurd.  To  produce  the  goods  to  be  found  in  any  fairly 
stocked  Working-man's  cottage  in  this  Kingdom,  at  least 
3,000  different  trades  are  brought  into  play.  Even  in 
the  production  of  2,  pin  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen  ; 
and  in  every  article  of  the  household,  the  same  exten- 
sive division  of  labour  and  use  of  machinery  are  in- 
volved. 
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Almost  every  country  has  some  speciality  of  cha- 
racter, climate,  or  soil,  which  beyond  others  makes  it 
better  adapted  for  the  growth  and  supply  of  certain 
produce.  The  people  of  each  country  possess  tastes, 
capacities,  and  facilities  for  producing  more  or  better 
kind  of  work  than  is  possessed  by  the  others.  Trade, 
therefore,  in  the  interchanging  of  these  various  produc- 
tions, contributes  to  the  mutual  wealth  of  the  popula- 
tions engaged  in  it,  and  thus  distributes  the  blessings  of 
nature  and  art  more  widely  over  the  world. 

The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  productions  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world.  The  items  are  things 
of  which  the  greatest  quantity  are  exported,  according 
to  the  latest  returns  : — 

Russia. — Wheat,  rye,  flax,  linseed,  timber,  and  hemp. 

Norway. — Timber,  fish,  train-oil,  skins,  and  sulphur. 

Sweden. — Timber,  oats,  iron,  barley,  animals,  etc. 

Denmark. — Wheat,  rye,  barley,  bacon  and  hams, 
hides,  etc. 

Germany. — Silk  manufactures,  grain  and  flour, 
wool  and  woollen  manufactures,  animals,  sugar,  leather, 
etcetera. 

Holland. — Grain,  butter,  sugar,  iron,  vegetables,  flax 
and  drugs. 

Belgium. — Grain,  coal,  flax,  woollen  manufactures, 
glass,  linen  and  hemp  manufactures,  hides,  iron,  etc. 

France. — Silk  and  silk  manufactures,  wine,  wool  and 
woollen  manufactures,  hides  raw  and  tanned,  millinery, 
skins  prepared,  sugar  refined,  cheese  and  butter,  jewelry 
and  metal  wares,  etc. 

Spain. — Wine,  lead,  copper,  raisins,  oranges,  olive  oil, 
esparto  grass,  and  quicksilver. 
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Italy. — Silk,  olive  oil,  wine,  sulphur,  wheat,  hemp 
and  flax,  fruit  and  oranges. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARY. —  Grain,  fancy  wares,  jewelry, 
sugar  and  molasses,  timber,  leather  and  wool. 

Greece. — Currants,  olive  oil,  fruit,  figs,  etc. 

Egypt. — Cotton,  cotton  seed,  wheat,  sugar,  beans, 
gums,  etc. 

United  States. — Cotton,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  bacon 
and  hams,  mineral  oils,  tobacco,  lard,  cheese,  fruit, 
watches,  etc. 

China.— Tea  and  silk. 

Australia. — Wool,  gold,  copper,  tin,  wheat,  etc. 

South  Africa. — Wool,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  goat- 
skins, copper,  diamonds,  oil,  etc. 

India. — Cotton,  rice,  opium,  indigo  and  other  dyes, 
jute,  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

Canada. — Grain,  fish,  timber,  animals,  furs,  etc. 

West  Indies. — Coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  logwood,  etc. 

United  Kingdom.  —  Grain,  Cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures,  iron  and  machinery,  apparel,  coal,  linen, 
hardware  and  cutlery,  etc. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Foreign  trade  are 
many,  (i)  It  enables  populations  to  get  articles  which 
their  own  country  will  not  produce  at  all,  or  (2)  not  so 
cheap  or  of  equal  quality.  (3)  Nations,  like  individuals, 
have  differences  of  talent  and  taste  ;  and  therefore  by 
trade  the  benefit  of  their  special  work  is  transferred  to 
other  countries.  (4)  The  concentration  of  industries 
enables  manufacturers  to  develop  the  principle  of 
division  of  labour  which  secures  the  highest  efficiency 
and  economy. 

For  example,  the  moist  climate  and    loamy  soil  of 
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Scotland  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  oats,  whilst 
the  stiffer  soils  and  drier  climate  of  Lincoln  and  the 
Midland  counties  of  England  are  better  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat.  Scotch  oatmeal  and  Lincolnshire 
wheat  fetch  a  higher  price  than  those  cereals  grown 
elsewhere.  Scotland  can  grow  three  times  as  much 
oatmeal,  and  Lincolnshire  will  grow  many  times  as 
much  wheat,  as  either  need  for  themselves  ;  hence  it  is 
a  wise  policy  for  Scotland  to  grow  its  oatmeal  and  ex- 
change it  for  Lincolnshire  wheat  ;  wise  for  Lincoln  to 
grow  its  wheat  and  exchange  it  with  Scotland  for  oat- 
meal ;  for  in  doing  so,  both  countries  get  the  most  and 
best  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

In  Scotland  the  yield  of  oats  is  often  sixty  bushels  per 
acre,  but  of  wheat  the  yield  would  hardly  be  twenty- 
eight  ;  and  whilst  the  oats  are  good,  the  wheat  would 
be  inferior.  In  Lincolnshire,  the  yield  of  wheat  is  often 
forty  bushels  per  acre,  whilst  oats  would  not  be  more 
than  fifty  ;  and  here  the  wheat  would  be  good,  and  the 
oats  inferior.  If  each  country  grew  what  it  was  best 
adapted  for,  then  we  should  have — 

£  s.  d, 
60  bushels  of  Scotch  oats  @  (say)  3/3   per 

bushel 9   15     o 

40  bushels   of   Lincolnshire  wheat  @   (say) 

5/10  per  bushel 11    13     4 

Value  of  total  produce      .         .£21     84 

But  if  the  doctrine  prevailed  that  each  country  ought 
to  produce  for  itself  all  that  it  needed  in  order  to  be 
independent  of  other  countries  (and  therefore  less  sym- 
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pathetic),  then  the  financial  outcome  would  be  as  fol- 
lows : —  r  J 

£    s.     a. 

28  bushels  of  Scotch  wheat  @  (say)   5/6  per 

bushel 7   14     o 

50  bushels  of  Lincolnshire  oats  @  (say)  3/- 

per  bushel         .         .         .         .         .         .7100 


Value  of  total  produce   .         £\^     \     o 

In  the  latter  case  there  is  forty-one  per  cent,  less  of 
yield  in  market  value,  besides  the  quality  of  the  grain 
being  inferior.  This  is  what  is  invisibly  yet  constantly 
occurring  in  nations  that  believe  in  '  protection.* 

Other  things  being  the  same,  that  country  must  be 
the  richest  in  any  given  product,  which  realizes  the  most 
of  it  with  the  least  amount  of  labour.*^  It  is  manifest 
that  only  a  limited  quantity  of  any  one  article  can  be 
used  by  the  population  of  a  district  or  of  a  country,  and 
when  this  limit  is  reached,  unless  there  be  opportunities 
for  barter,  or  in  other  words  for  exchanging  the  surplus 
with  outsiders  for  something  they  produce,  the  article 
becomes  to  a  great  extent  valueless,  ceasing  to  be  wealth 
simply  because  it  can  neither  be  used  nor  exchanged. 
Hence,  whatever  interferes  to  prevent  freedom  of  ex- 
change must  tend  to  lessen  the  available  produce  of  that 
country  ;  and  to  that  extent,  must  diminish  its  wealth  ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  by  increasing  the  difficulties 

■^  Socially  this  must  be  so,  because  labour  is  co?isitmption—2ccid. 
less  labour  means  saved  money  and  unexpended  capital.  Indi- 
vidually, if  the  results  are  fairly  distributed,  it  signifies  saved  means 
and  organic  power  for  social  pleasures  and  mental  improvement  ; 
i.e.  leisure. — Ed. 
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and  cost  of  exchange  the  opportunities  for  utilizing 
products  are  diminished,  and  to  the  same  extent  the 
power  to  reah'ze  wealth  is  destroyed. 

Obstructions  to  Exchange  may  arise  from  one  or 
more  of  three  causes  : — 

(i)  From  want  of  easy  or  rapid  transport.  (2)  From 
risks  and  insecurity,  as  war,  bad  government,  or  piracy. 
(3)  From  the  imposition  of  burdensome  tariffs,  which  is 
bad  government. 

Regarding  the  two  former  obstacles,  their  injurious 
influence  is  universally  recognized  ;  hence  the  desire  to 
secure  a  railway  or  some  other  means  of  conveyance 
through  a  district,  which  enhances  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  district  through  which  it  passes,  and  so 
increases  its  wealth.  So,  too,  if  good  government  be 
substituted  in  place  of  oppression  or  weakness,  the 
increased  security  gives  encouragement  to  industry. 

If  any  manufacture  needs  Protection,  it  can  only  arise 
from  certain  conditions,  (i)  There  may  be  such  a  great 
demand  for  labour  in  other  industries  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  get  workmen  for  the  manufacture  at  rates 
which  will  enable  the  manufacturer  to  realize  a  sufficient 
profit  ;  or  (2)  there  may  be  other  drawbacks,  such  as 
the  extreme  heat  or  coldness  ;  excessive  moisture  or 
dryness  ;  its  distance  from  any  market,  want  of  roads, 
etc.,  making  it  impossible  to  produce  goods  cheap 
enough  to  compete  with  countries  which  have  not  the 
same  drawbacks  ;  or  (3)  from  the  inferior  skill  of  those 
engaged  in  the  business. — Now  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  that  that  country  is  the  richest  in  any  given 
product  which  can  produce  the  most  of  it  with  the  least 
labour.     Take  a  country  possessing  natural  advantages 
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which  enable  it  to  realize  a  maximum  amount  of  produce 
with  a  mmimum  amount  of  labour.  Unless  it  makes 
use  of  those  advantages,  it  might  as  well  be  without 
them  ;  in  which  case  the  bounties  of  nature  are  thrown 
away.  But  if  in  addition  to  neglecting  to  use  its  advan- 
tages, it  applies  its  energies  to  the  production  of  that  for 
which  it  is  unfitted,  and  in  which,  instead  of  the  least 
there  is  required  most  labour  for  a  certain  product,  it 
clearly  follows,  that  by  the  extent  to  which  the  maximum 
of  labour  in  the  one  case  exceeds  the  minimum  of  labour 
in  the  other,  the  country  must  suffer  loss. 

The  plausible  question  is  often  put,  Is  it  not  wise 
for  a  nation  to  encourage  its  home  industries }  Most 
assuredly  it  is.  But  this  settles  nothing  ;  for  the  real 
question  is,  how  ? — In  other  words,  which  is  the  best 
way  to  promote  home  industry  }  It  is  a  common  idea 
that  if,  of  two  nations,  one  possesses  a  peculiar  industry, 
the  other  is  missing  an  opportunity,  and  ought  to  estab- 
lish the  same,  thereby  securing  the  wages  now  paid  to 
the  operatives  of  the  other  country.  Now  is  this  a  sound 
position  }  We  have  already  seen  that  Industry  is  not 
its  own  end  ;  but  merely  a  means  to  production  or 
wealth  ;  and  that  wealth  is  the  fastest  realized  where 
labour  can  be  most  saved  in  industrial  processes.  Now, 
if  the  labour  of  1000  persons  in  Agriculture  yields  (say) 
;^  1 00,000  worth  of  grain  yearly  ;  while  the  labour  of  the 
same  number  applied  to  the  Cotton  trade  only  produces 
(say)  ;^70,ooo  worth  of  cotton  goods, — it  will  be  clear 
that  if  they  transfer  their  labour  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  they  would  sacrifice  ^30,000  per  annum,  which 
is  so  much  loss  to  the  community. 

Let   me  illustrate   this   by  reference  to  the   United 
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States  of  America,  than  which  there  is  probably  no 
country  in  the  world  so  rich  in  natural  resources.  With- 
in her  borders  are  vast  tracts  of  the  richest  virgin  soil, 
which  can  be  had  by  the  payment  of  a  nominal  sum, 
and  great  portions  of  this  land  are  covered  with  useful 
timber,  costing  nothing  save  the  labour  of  cutting  down. 
In  nearly  all  the  States  the  cereals,  as  wheat,  buckwheat, 
and  Indian  corn,  as  well  as  apples,  pears,  and  peaches, 
grow  to  perfection  ;  and  in  the  Southern  States  a  species 
of  cotton  plant  flourishes  the  most  useful  in  the  world. 
The  country  is  also  rich  in  minerals  and  mineral  oil. 
For  most  of  the  virgin  soil  there  is  at  present  little  or  no 
rent  to  pay,  and  little  manure  requires  to  be  used.  With 
machinery  they  plough  the  land,  sow  the  seed,  reap 
the  corn,  thrash  it,  and  send  it  off  to  market.  The 
dryness  of  the  climate  is  such,  that  this  can  mostly  be 
done  in  the  open  air  during  harvest  time.  Cattle  and 
swine  roam  over  the  uncultivated  tracts,  and  feed  upon 
whatever  they  can  pick  up — as  roots,  nuts,  and  herbage  ; 
and  when  sufficiently  fed,  are  shipped  off  alive  or 
slaughtered,  and  the  beef,  bacon,  and  lard,  packed  off 
to  other  countries  where  meat  is  high  in  price ;  whilst 
for  the  cotton  they  grow  there  is  an  abundant  demand 
at  profitable  prices.  The  immensity  of  her  agricultural 
resources  is  shown  in  the  character  of  her  exports. 
During  the  three  years  ending  1882,  the  total  value  of 
the  exports  from  the  United  States  averaged  813,704,000 
dollars  yearly  =  ^165,000,000.  Of  these  exports  nearly 
700,000,000  dollars  were  for  agricultural  produce.  But 
in  many  respects  as  to  manitfactures  America  is  at  a 
disadvantage,  for  her  climate  is  so  intensely  cold  in 
winter,  so  extremely  hot  in  summer,  and  in  all  seasons 
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so  very  dry,  that  it  is  less  perfectly  adapted  than  ours 
for  textile  manufactures,  which  need  a  mild  and  moist 
climate.  These  peculiarities  in  the  climate,  many  of 
which  are  favorable  to  agriculture,  are  adverse  to 
manufacturing  ;  rendering  it  more  difficult  and  costly. 
Hence  the  manufacturers  of  America  find  it  impossible 
to  compete  with  those  of  some  other  countries.  More- 
over, the  many  advantages  which  the  land  offers  for  the 
cultivation  of  grain  creates  a  great  demand  for  well-paid 
labour  to  cultivate  it,  and  thus  increases  the  difficulty  of 
competing  with  other  countries. 

How  stands  the  account  ?  The  American  farmer  has 
little  or  no  rent  to  pay,  the  soil  is  most  fertile,  the  clear 
and  sunny  skies  rapidly  ripen  the  grain,  while  her 
extensive  prairie  lands  enable  her  to  utilize  machinery  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  cultivating  the  farms  and  in  collect- 
ing the  fruits.  These  advantages  are  in  fact  equal  to 
a  premium  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  I  will  estimate 
it  at  30.  On  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  manufacturing 
industry,  her  <:/2>advantages  resulting  from  the  character 
of  her  climate,  even  were  wages  the  same,  may  be  esti- 
mated as  at  least  \2\  per  cent. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  old  illustration. 

If  the  labour  of  1000  persons  in  England  will  produce 
;^  1 00,000  worth  of  grain,  the  labour  of  1000  persons  in 
America  will  produce  ;^i 30,000  worth.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  labour  of  1000  persons  in  England  engaged 
on  cotton,  will  produce  ;^  100,000,  then,  in  America,  the 
same  labour  will  only  produce  ;^87,5oo.  Hence  to  take 
1000  persons  and  set  them  to  work  in  cotton  manufactur- 
ing in  America,  is  to  ensure  the  production  of  only 
;^87,5oo  instead  of  ^130,000. 
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In  such  a  case,  labour  is  taken  from  the  production 
of  something  for  which  the  country  offers  them  30  per 
cent,  of  advantages,  and  appHed  to  producing  that  in 
which  the  country  places  them  at  a  disadvantage  equal 
to  I2|  per  cent.  Clearly,  therefore,  when  a  country  so 
applies  its  labour  it  sacrifices  48  per  cent,  of  its  attain- 
able wealth } 

How,  then,  does  America  manage  to  carry  on  her 
large  manufactures  under  such  circumstances  ?  She 
does  it  by  putting  a  tax  (varying  from  30  to  77  per 
cent.)  upon  imported  goods,  and  so  enables  her  own 
manufacturers  to  charge  their  countrymen  for  goods  a 
price  varying  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  beyond  the  price 
for  which  they  could  purchase  them  from  other  countries ; 
a  probable  average  of  40  per  cent,  upon  manufactures  all 
round  !  These  high  prices  must  be  still  further  increased 
before  the  goods  reach  the  consumer,  since  the  mer- 
chant, shopkeeper,  clothier,  ironmonger,  etc.,  will  all 
need  extra  capital  to  purchase  their  stocks.  Instead  of 
;^ioo,  they  will  require  ^^140,  and  for  this  extra  invest- 
ment will  have  to  charge  interest,  thus  augmenting  the 
price  to  the  unconscious  Consumer.  It  will  be  a  reason- 
able sum  to  reckon  45  per  cent,  extra  as  being  thus  paid. 
The  population  of  the  States  at  the  census  of  1881,  was 
50,152,866.  Reckoning  five  persons  to  each  family,  this 
gives  upwards  of  10,000,000  families  in  that  country. 
At  a  very  moderate  estimate,  each  family  will  on  the 
average  spend  ^75  yearly,  or  a  total  of  ^750,000,000, 
on  articles  of  clothing,  furniture,  etc.,  the  prices  of  which 
are  thus  frightfully  enhanced  by  this  mis-appropriation 
of  labour,  and  by  the  heavy  tariffs  placed  upon  her 
imports.     To  put  it  in  figures,  America  pays  every  year 
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the  sum  of  ;^7 5 0,000,000,  for  articles  which  she  might 
obtain  for  ;^5 17,000,000  ;  thus  entaihng  a  constant  yearly- 
loss  to  the  nation  of  ;£'2 3 3,000,000.  A  great  and  in- 
calculable loss  is  suffered  in  the  obstruction  to  industrial 
progress  imposed  by  these  restrictions. 

The  objection  may  possibly  be  raised,  that  such  a  loss 
seems  incredible,  because  such  a  drain  would  be  too 
heavy  to  bear.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  vastness 
of  the  country's  resources — that  her  people  are  probably 
among  the  hardest  workers  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  many  of  them  are  thrifty  emigrants  with  more  or 
less  of  savings,  who  have  emigrated  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  toiling  hard  and  accumulating  capital,  and  that, 
except  in  some  of  the  great  centres  of  industry,  the 
predominant  rural  character  of  her  population  secures 
them  from  the  temptations  to  intemperance  and  luxury 
which  attach  to  most  other  civilized  and  more  densely 
populated  countries, — it  will  be  manifest  that  the  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  of  America  are  such  as  will 
permit  of  her  being  heavily  weighted,  long  before  she 
appreciably  feels  the  weight  which  the  mistaken  policy 
of  her  legislation  imposes  upon  her.  Her  losses,  never- 
theless, are  none  the  less  real. 

It  is  frequently  argued,  that  though  protective  tariffs 
are  hurtful  to  a  settled  country,  yet  they  are  useful  in 
young  countries,  where  manufacturing  wants  a  start.  A 
little  reflection  will  show  that  such  tariffs  are  specially 
injurious  and  out  of  place  for  young  countries.  Why  do 
people  emigrate  to  new  countries  }  Because  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  soil,  etc.  Hence  a  young  country  has 
an  exceptionally  great  demand  for  labour,  needed  to 
develop   and    utilize    the   special    resources   which    are 
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offered.  Under  such  circumstances  to  start  manufac- 
tures is  to  forego  these  advantages ;  and  to  apply 
the  labour  to  things  which  can  be  produced  elsewhere 
with  much  less  labour,  is  not  an  advantage  but  a 
waste. 

Truly,  the  creation  of  wealth  is  not  the  great  end  of 
man's  being,  but  it  is  the  business  of  man  when  he  acts 
to  act  sensibly  ;  but  if  he  conducts  himself  so  as  to  pro- 
duce £'^J  \os.  when  he  might  produce  ^^130,  he  has 
certainly  but  very  imperfectly  learnt  his  duty,  since  that 
action  is  a  waste  both  of  his  time  and  strength.  If  his 
mind  be  above  sordid  riches,  and  he  thinks  more  of 
philanthropy  than  profits,  then  let  him,  instead  of  earn- 
ing ;^87  10^.,  earn  the  ;^  130,  and  spend  the  surplus  of 
£AfO  in  doing  good ;  or  let  him  give  the  equivalent  of 
his  time  to  that  end.  It  is  not  the  obtaining  wealth  that 
indicates  sordidness,  but  the  mis-use  or  non-use  of  it. 
Let  a  man  get  in  right  ways  as  much  wealth  as  he  can, 
and  use  it  rightly,  and  his  influence  for  good  in  the 
world  will  be  proportionately  increased. 

In  order  to  set  forth  the  Foreign  trade  of  the  world 
in  1880,  I  have  compiled  Table  L  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  Foreign  countries,  published  by  our  own 
government.  No.  9  {see  Appendix). 

The  advantages  of  foreign  trade  may  be  summed  up 
under  four  heads  : — 

1.  Foreign  trade  enables  people  to  get  necessaries 
and  luxuries  which  they  otherwise  could  not  obtain  at 
all,  or  so  cheaply. 

2.  It  enables  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  natural 
advantages  which  foreign  countries  possess  for  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities. 
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3.  It  develops  the  application  of  machinery  and  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour. 

4.  It  brings  people  together,  and  establishes  both  a 
healthy  rivalry  and  peaceful  relations,  thus  extending 
civilization  and  human  brotherhood. 

But,  useful  as  foreign  trade  may  be,  there  is  danger 
that  in  our  eagerness  to  cultivate  foreign  markets,  we 
may  forget  the  important  fact  that  there  is  a  home 
market,  which  if  but  rightly  developed,  would  vastly 
improve  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  superior  importance  of  Home  as  compared  to 
Foreign  trade  will  be  evident  from  two  considerations: — 

1.  The  greater  magnitude  of  our  home  trade. 

2.  Its  greater  stability. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Kingdom  is  estimated,  in 
round  numbers,  at  ;^  1,100,000,000.  Our  foreign  trade 
in  the  year  1882  was  ;^24 1,000, 000  in  value  ;  that  is, 
out  of  our  total  produce  Foreign  countries  took  from  us 
;^24 1 ,000,000,  so  that  of  the  sum  of  our  trade,  upwards 
of  three-fourths  is  Home  trade,  and  less  than  one-fourth 
foreign.     In  other  countries  the  difference  is  greater. 

Again,  the  home  market  of  a  country  is  always  more 
stable  than  the  foreign  markets,  being  subject  to  the 
varying  contingencies  occurring  throughout  the  world. 
If  war  happened  to  break  out  between  ourselves  and 
France,  or  any  other  nation,  it  would  immediately  and 
perhaps  extensively  affect  the  shipment  of  our  goods 
abroad  ;  but  it  would  not  influence  the  transit  of  goods 
between  Yorkshire  and  London.  In  the  home  market 
there  is  nothing  to  stand  between  the  people  and  a 
florishing  trade,  except  their  own  lack  of  industry  in 
earning  or  of  reason  in  spending.     The  more  a  person 
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produces,  the  greater  will  be  his  ability  to  engage  in  the 
trade  of  the  country,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  he 
possesses  more  goods  that  he  can  offer  in  exchange,  or 
in  other  words,  with  which  he  can  trade. 

England  should  have  no  fear  of  falling  back  in  the 
race  of  Commerce  and  Competition  :  for  if  her  moral 
conduct  be  right,  her  material  advantages  are  over- 
whelming. Take,  for  example,  the  items  of  Coal  and 
Iron — not  to  be  surpassed  in  variety,  quantity,  and 
quality  by  any  country  on  the  globe :  the  only  draw- 
back being  the  legal,  artificial  one,  of  imposing  heavy 
'  Royalties '  (though  Royalty  should  be  a  synonym  for 
the  Nation)  upon  our  minerals,  and  thus  handicapping 
us  in  the  race  of  competition  with  Foreigners. 

On  the  Continent,  in  those  districts  possessing  coal, 
it  is  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  often  inconveniently  situated, 
so  that  manufacturers  have  either  to  carry  their  coal 
long  distances,  or  to  import  it  from  this  country.  We  also 
possess  vast  advantages  of  position.  Our  insular  cha- 
racter gives  us  a  ready  approach  to  the  sea  on  all  sides. 
We  have,  besides,  many  and  excellent  harbours  on  our 
coast ;  and  as  no  place  is  very  far  from  the  seaboard, 
the  cost  of  carriage  is  trifling,  and  the  conveniences  for 
shipping  greatly  facilitate  commerce. 

The  splendid  invention  of  the  Steam-engine  simul- 
taneously with  the  production  of  machinery  for  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  furnished  us  with  mechanical  power 
by  which  to  turn  our  mills  ;  our  vast  deposits  of  iron 
and  coal  give  us  at  once  the  material  with  which  to 
construct  our  machinery  and  the  fuel  to  work  it ;  the 
construction  of  canals,  roads,  railways,  and  steam-ships, 
enable  us  quickly  and  cheaply  to  transport  our  goods 
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from  place  to  place  ;  while  our  climate  is  one  which 
allows  of  perpetual  labour,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the 
manipulation  of  textile  fibres.  Add  to  this,  that  our 
People  are  among  the  most  industrious,  sturdy,  and 
persevering  of  the  races  of  the  world,  and  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that  we  have  enjoyed,  and  still  enjoy,  un- 
equalled facilities  for  manufacturing,  and  consequently 
for  the  accumulation  of  wealth — facilities  and  faculties, 
which,  had  they  been  properly  used  and  husbanded, 
would  have  placed  us  as  a  Nation  far  beyond  the  fear 
of  pauperism  or  the  possibility  of  want. 

Some  of  these  advantages  are  the  bountiful  gifts  of 
the  Creator,  and  will  not  fail  us  in  the  future  ;  others, 
involving  questions  of  national  character  and  co7tdiict, 
are  largely  dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  our 
great  resources  are  employed.  If  rightly  used,  they  will 
tend  to  the  Nation's  elevation  and  the  People's  hap- 
piness ;  if  misapplied,  they  are  sure  to  lead  to  the  de- 
moralization of  our  people  and  the  ultimate  downfall  of 
our  Nation. 


-^2^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TARIFFS   AND   OTHER   PROBLEMS   OF    COMMERCE. 

N  all  countries  where  civilization  and  organized 
government  have  been  established,  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  considerable  expense  incurred  for  its  main- 
tenance, which  is  met  by  the  imposition  of  taxes.  In 
many  cases  these  taxes  are  largely  raised  by  means  of 
tariffs  upon  foreign  imports.  Sometimes  the  Taxes  are 
imposed  for  another  purpose  than  that  of  revenue, 
namely,  to  give  a  supposed  protection  to  the  internal 
manufactures  of  the  country  imposing  them. 

When  a  tax  is  placed  upon  imported  goods  solely  for 
the  first  purpose,  an  equivalent  tax  must  be  placed  upon 
all  similar  commodities  produced  at  home  ;  otherwise, 
the  country  will  supply  itself  with  its  own  untaxed  goods, 
in  which  case,  there  being  no  imports,  there  can  be  no 
revenue.  In  our  own  country,  for  example,  we  place  a 
tax  of  los.  2d.  per  gallon  upon  Foreign  spirits  ;  but  if 
home-made  spirits  were  free  from  duty,  these  would  be 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign  article,  and  so  no 
revenue  could  accrue.  To  counteract  this,  a  duty  of 
los.  per  gallon  is  placed  upon  home-made  spirits,  so  that 
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whether  the  consumption  falls  upon  the  home  or  foreign 
poison,  the  revenue  is  little  affected. 

In  all  cases,  the  imposition  of  taxes  necessarily  tends 
to  reduce  trade,  because  they  increase  cost  and  so  lessen 
consumption  ;  the  aim  of  the  Statesman,  therefore,  should 
be  to  impose  taxes  on  such  things,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
as  will  least  restrict  legitimate  trade.  At  the  present 
time  the  commodities  imported  upon  which  any  duty  is 
levied  are  very  few — ten  or  twelve  only.  In  most  Euro- 
pean countries,  however,  and  in  the  States  of  North 
America,  heavily  taxed  imports  are  very  numerous- 
The  American  Almanac  for  1881,  edited  by  Mr  Spof- 
FORTI-I,  Librarian  of  Congress,  gives  upwards  of  230 
items  so  taxed,  the  duty  on  which  averages  45  per  cent. 
Such  a  tariff  cannot  be  imposed  for  mere  revenue,  but 
for  mistaken  'protection.'  It  would  be  a  truism  to  say 
that  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  a  country  to  be  able  to 
froduce  the  things  it  wants,  when  such  production  results 
from  its  superior  skill  and  from  internal  advantages,  for 
this  is  only  saying  that  temperate  climates  and  races  have 
advantages  superior  to  the  frigid  regions  of  Greenland 
and  Nova  Zembla.  But  it  is  really  a  contradiction  to 
assert  that  any  country  can  become  richer  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  needless  or  costly  labour.  Hardly  any 
country  can  boast  that  it  is  self-contained  ;  that  is,  that 
within  itself  it  produces  everything  it  needs,  unless  with 
this  reservation — that  they  will  to  reduce  their  iieeds  to 
their  supply.  But  no  nation  is  really  self-contained, 
except  it  can  produce  the  commodities  required  for 
human  development  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  other  nations ; 
and  in  such  a  country  protective  tariffs  are  inoperative. 
In  truth,  the  imposition  of  a  Protective  tariff  at  all  is  an 
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admission  that  the  producing  capacity  of  the  country 
imposing  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  others  ;  in  other  words, 
is  not  truly  'self-contained.' 

Nations  may  sometimes  endeavour  to  be  purveyors 
for  the  world.  Circulars,  for  example,  have  been  sent 
out  from  the  Southern  States  of  N.  America,  alledging 
the  great  benefit  of  manufacturing  their  Cotton  upon  the 
spot.  These  circulars  set  forth  that  the  great  expense 
of  packing,  brokerage,  and  much  carriage,  would  be 
saved  ;  that  the  people  in  the  States  would  not  only  get 
the  wages  of  agriculture  from  the  growth  of  cotton,  but 
the  wages  accruing  from  its  manufacture  into  cloth ;  and 
thus,  in  lieu  of  getting  6d.  per  lb.  for  cotton,  they  would 
get  I3<^.  per  lb.  for  the  cloth,  and  so  the  annual  income 
from  cotton,  instead  of  being  ^45,000,000,  would  mount 
up  to  ^100,000,000. 

What  a  curious  conception  it  is,  to  picture  one's 
country  as  being  the  purveyor  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
— as  supplying  the  earth  with  food  and  goods,  yet  taking 
none  of  their  produce  in  return  !  Now,  are  these  dream- 
ing Economists  about  to  make  the  world  a  present  of 
their  surplus  produce  and  goods  t  If  not,  they  must 
take  pay  in  some  way.  But  they  do  not  want  to  take 
goods,  as  they  wish  to  make  all  their  own.  What,  then, 
will  they  take  ?  They  must  either  take  goods  or  money. 
But  America  wants  neither  produce  nor  money,  because 
the  small  amount  of  gold  or  silver  needed  to  carry  on 
trade,  her  own  mines  will  far  more  than  supply.  America 
cannot  take  money.  What,  then,  is  she  to  take  ?  The 
position  of  her  population  is  as  follows  : — They  possess 
an  almost  unbounded  territory,  one  marvellously  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  grain,  cotton,  and  nearly  every  kind  of 
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agricultural  produce.  The  yield  being  far  in  excess  of 
their  own  requirements,  they  seek  an  outside  market  for 
the  surplus.  But  they  can  only  sell  their  exports  by 
taking  imported  goods  in  exchange.  Yet  they  put 
heavy  taxes  upon  all  such  goods,  so  as  to  make  payment 
as  difficult  as  possible !  How  does  this  policy  affect  the 
sale  of  their  own  surplus  commodities }  When  an  in- 
dividual wants  to  sell  his  goods,  he  is  anxious  to  get 
to  his  customer  with  as  little  obstruction  as  possible, 
since  all  obstruction  means  a  lessened  opportunity  of 
disposing  of  his  goods  advantageously.  Obviously,  if 
the  buyer  be  prevented  from  getting  to  the  seller,  the 
result  is  the  same  as  when  the  seller  is  prevented  getting 
at  the  buyer.  Is  it  otherwise  with  nations  than  with 
individuals  }  The  tax  placed  upon  the  goods  imported 
is  always,  in  the  first  instance,  paid  by  the  importer, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  merchant 
do  not  make  and  ship  goods  unless  they  can  get  a 
profit,  the  tax  must  ultimately  come  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  customer;  that  is,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
in  the  country  where  the  tax  is  imposed,  and  who  con- 
sume the  commodities. 

If  a  Lancashire  Cotton  manufacturer  can  spin  and 
weave  with  profit  a  piece  of  cloth  (say)  for  \2s.  ;  if  the 
carriage  to  America,  etc.,  amount  to  10  per  cent,  of  that 
cost,  namely  \s.  2\d.,  and  there  be  no  tax,  the  cost  in  New 
York  would  be  i^s.  2\d.  Now  if  the  Merchant  can  get 
14^-.  per  piece  for  the  goods,  he  would  go  on  shipping, 
and  be  willing  to  take  American  wheat  or  cotton  in 
payment,  even  if  he  got  no  profit,  because  he  gets  a  good 
profit  upon  his  cotton  cloth.  At  this  point,  the  Ameri- 
can Protectionists  step  in,  who  say  :  '  The  cloth  which 
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the  British  merchant  is  offering  in  New  York,  at  \^s, 
per  piece,  we  cannot  make  for  less  than  iSj.,  and  we 
must  have  our  own  manufactures  upheld  ; '  and  so  for 
their  benefit  the  Congress  passes  a  Bill  imposing  a  tariff 
of  46  percent,  upon  imported  cotton  goods! 

I  supposed  it  would  cost  the  British  merchant  I'^s.  2\d. 
to  lay  down  the  piece  of  cotton  cloth  in  New  York  ;  but 
an  import  duty  of  4682  per  cent,  will  augment  the  cost 
by  ()s.  6d.  ;  and  hence,  if  the  British  Merchant  is  to  make 
his  own,  he  must  sell  the  piece  in  New  York  for  19^.  8|^/. 
To  obtain  such  a  price  may  be  out  of  the  question,  and 
so  business  is  arrested.  By-and-by,  through  the  mono- 
poly, prices  begin  to  rise,  and  get  up  to  i8i-.,  the  price  at 
which  the  American  manufacturer  can  make  the  goods, 
and  he  has  business  all  in  his  own  hands,  save  for  such 
specialities  as  the  Americans  do  not  make.  The  import 
trade  largely  falls  off,  and  for  a  time  the  American 
manufacturers  have  a  brisk  business,  fancying  what  a 
capital  thing  protection  is  !  They  see  the  American 
Mills  busily  at  work,  indeed,  but  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  see  is  that  the  People  at  large  who  were  getting  the 
piece  of  calico  at  lA^s.,  are  now  paying  iSj".  or  19^-.  for  it ; 
nor  do  they  see  that  every  4^".  thus  abstracted  from  the 
pockets  of  the  millions  to  enable  *  protected  calico '  to 
be  made,  is  just  so  inucJi  abstracted  from  their  pozver  to 
purchase  other  commodities ;  and  therefore,  not  only  do 
they  themselves  ultimately  suffer,  but  the  general  trade 
of  the  country  is  greatly  diminished.  In  plain  terms, 
they  are  paying  for  wasted  labour.  But  other  serious 
consequences  follow.  The  influence  of  the  American 
tariff  occasions  imports  to  be  discontinued,  and  orders 
in   Manchester  fall  off.     This   dulness   speedily  re-acts 
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upon  the  cotton-market  in  Liverpool,  and  the  price 
of  cotton  recedes  ;  the  American  grower  loses,  and 
the  American  nation  pays  the  extra  /^s.  for  its  cloth. 
Further,  the  American  has  large  stocks  of  other  produce 
to  sell,  chiefly  grain.  When  they  are  purchasing  British 
cloth  at  14^.  per  piece,  the  British  Merchant,  having  a 
profit  upon  his  calico,  bought  American  grain  at  prices 
v^hich  yield  him  little  or  no  profit.  He  took  the  grain 
in  payment  for  goods  imported  on  which  he  had  a  fair 
profit ;  but  the  tariff  has  annihilated  all  this,  and  he  can 
no  longer  purchase  the  grain,  except  at  a  serious  reduc- 
tion in  price. 

Again,  the  merchant  who  imported  calico  at  14^.  per 
piece,  with  a  fair  profit,  can  now  import  it  at  I'^s.  6d., 
so  as  to  avert  loss;  but  he  can  only  get  i^s.  for  it;  a 
loss  of  nearly  3  per  cent.  But  if  grain  in  England  be 
42.$-.  per  quarter,  and  he  buys  it  from  New  York  so  as 
to  lay  it  down  at  39.$".  per  quarter,  he  makes  a  profit 
of  8  per  cent.  Thus  on  the  two  transactions  (i.e.  the 
^.rporting  the  cloth  at  a  loss  of  3  per  cent.,  and  the 
im^oriing  of  the  grain  at  a  profit  of  8  per  cent.)  he 
makes  a  nett  gain  of  5  per  cent.  But  if  the  tariff  were 
removed  or  reduced,  the  merchant  would  also  make  a 
profit  upon  the  goods  he  imported,  and  so  be  able  to 
pay  more  for  the  grain. 

Excess  of  Imports  or  Exports. — In  studying  the 
statistics  of  the  trade  of  various  countries,  readers  are 
often  puzzled  to  account  for  the  figures  which  sometimes 
present  themselves.  For  instance,  if  we  compare  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  shall  find  a  great  differ- 
ence.    Table  M  in  Appendix  shows  that  whilst  in   the 
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United  Kingdom  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by 
60  per  cent.,  in  the  United  States  the  exports  exceeded 
the  imports  by  40  per  cent.  The  reader  may  ask,  If 
exports  must  be  paid  for  by  imports,  how  can  there  be 
such  discrepancies  of  results  ?  To  understand  the  hoiv, 
we  must  summarize  the  influences  which  affect  imports 
and  exports.  Some  of  these  are  obvious,  but  others  are 
obscure  ;  hence  the  perplexity. 

(i)  The  nation  which  does  the  carrying  of  course 
increases  its  imports  by  the  amount  paid  for  the  same. 
For  instance,  if  a  merchant  buys  ;^i,ooo  worth  of  Man- 
chester goods,  and  pays  10  per  cent,  for  freight  and 
charges  when  the  goods  reach  America,  they  will  be 
worth  £\^\0Q.  If  the  i^  1,100  be  invested  in  American 
corn,  with  10  per  cent,  charges  for  carriage  added,  the 
value  of  the  goods  will  be  £i^2\o  when  they  arrive  in 
England ;  i.e.  our  exports  are  ;^i,ooo  and  imports 
;^i,2io,  or  21  per  cent,  advance. 

(2)  When  a  nation  has  investments  of  Capital  abroad 
for  which  it  receives  interest,  such  interest  increases  the 
exports  from  the  indebted  country,  and  the  imports  into 
the  nation  advancing  the  loan.  The  interest  of  Foreign 
loans  annually  paid  to  the  United  Kingdom  probably 
amounts  to  ^^50,000,000,  and  so  our  imports  are  aug- 
mented by  this  amount. 

(3)  When  one  country  owes  money  to  another,  it  will, 
as  it  finds  opportunity,  redeem  its  bonds.  When  it  does 
so,  it  exports  Goods  and  imports  Bonds  ;  the  goods  are 
seen,  but  the  bonds  and  securities  imported  are  7iot 
seen. 

(4)  Merchants  in  England  often  carry  on  trade  in 
Foreign  countries,  and  contractors  execute  public  works. 
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The  profits  from  such  undertakings  cojne  home,  and  rank 
among  our  Exports. 

(5)  Great  Britain  does  a  large  transit  trade  ;  that  is, 
goods  come  in  British  bottoms  to  London  or  Liverpool, 
and  are  re-shipped  to  other  countries.  In  such  cases  the 
cost  of  carriage  and  profits  of  the  venture  go  to  swell 
our  imports. 

Of  the  entire  import  and  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  1880,  only  17-6  per  cent,  was  carried  in  Ameri- 
can vessels,  whilst  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
over  70  per  cent,  was  carried  in  British  ships.  Ao-ain 
there  are  large  sums  of  money  invested  by  the  people 
of  this  Kingdom  in  United  States  bonds,  railway  and 
other  securities,  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  these  at 
once  increases  American  exports,  and  augments  the 
imports  into  Britain.  There  are  besides  many  other 
ways  in  which  our  imports  are  increased,  but  my  present 
aim  is  simply  to  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  trade 
and  so  prevent  economic  errors  in  practice  and  in 
legislation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

RICHES,   POVERTY,   AND   WASTE. 

WEALTH  is  defined  to  be,  'That  which  has  an 
exchange-value ' ;  or  that  which  is  bought  and 
sold.  When  wealth  is  spoken  of,  it  conventionally 
conveys  the  idea  of  'abundance.'  If  we  speak  of  a 
*  wealthy '  man,  we  understand  him  to  be  a  person 
who  not  only  owns  a  something  which  may  be  bought 
and  sold,  but  that  something  *  in  plenty.' 

Note,  however,  that  a  something  which  may  be 
'  wealth '  at  one  place  or  time,  may  not  be  so  in  an- 
other place,  or  at  another  time.  Individual  talent  and 
skill  may  be  wealth,  so  long  as  they  have  a  field  for 
their  application.  A  perfectly  organized  Society  would 
arrange  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  all  the  available 
knowledge,  skill,  and  talent  of  its  members. 

Tables  N,  O,  P  give  an  epitome  of  the  Nation's  Export 
trade  during  the  past  sixty  years,  and  returns  of  Income- 
tax  and  Legacy  duty. 

The  existing  materials  which  indicate  the  develop- 
ment of  wealth  are  not  very  abundant ;  but  they  enable 
us  to  form  fairly  accurate  ideas  as  to  our  progress  m 
material  wealth.  The  returns  of  Income-tax  were  first 
published  by  the   Inland  Revenue  in    1843.     The  (qw 
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returns  for  earlier  years  are  from  Marshall's  Digest  and 
other  sources. 

Touching  the  aggregate  of  the  Nation's  wealth  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century,  there  were  no  calcula- 
tions upon  a  tangible  basis.  In  the  Economist  for  Dec. 
1 2th,  1863,  a  writer  suggests  a  plan  founded  upon  more 
specific  data ;  and  in  an  able  paper,  read  before  the 
Statistical  Society,  January  13th,  1878,  Mr  GiFFEN 
entered  into  very  elaborate  calculations  as  to  the  wealth 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  taking  for  his  basis  the  Income- 
Tax  returns  for  1875.     See  Table  Q. 

From  the  previous  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
increase  in  the  Capital  of  the  country  between  1865  and 
1875  was  ^^2,436,000,000,  or  ;^243,6oo,ooo  per  annum, 
whilst  for  the  six  years  ending  1881  the  increase  only 
reached  ^922,000,000,  or  ;^i 54,000,000  per  year.  A 
comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  tables  for  1881  with 
those  of  previous  years,  will  show  where  the  falling  off 
in  value  has  been. 

The  riches  of  any  community  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  cumulative  difference  between  the  wealth  pro- 
duced and  the  wealth  consumed.  Hence,  whatever  be 
the  production  of  a  country,  if  its  consumption  or  waste 
be  correspondingly  great,  its  wealth  cannot  increase. 
In  the  preceding  sections  we  have  contended  that  a 
comparison  of  the  Wants  of  men,  in  relation  to  the 
essential  comforts  of  life,  with  the  Productive  capacities 
of  nature  aided  by  machinery,  warrant  the  inference 
that  the  resources  at  man's  command  are  so  abundant, 
if  fittingly  and  economically  applied,  that  there  would 
not  only  be  an  utter  absence  of  poverty,  but  even  plenty 
for  all.     But  whilst  the  picture  of  the  possible,  and  the 
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ought,  is  so  enchanting,  the  picture  of  things  as  they 
exist  is  one  that  fills  every  feeling  heart  with  pain  ;  for 
with  all  this  wealth  at  our  command,  we  have  one-sixth 
of  our  population  living  in  constant  poverty,  and  probably 
another  third  always  on  the  verge  of  it ;  whilst,  in  many 
other  cases,  the  struggle  for  subsistence  is  often  so  keen 
as  to  make  life  a  period  of  anxious  toil  and  worry. 
That  this  deplorable  condition  should  exist  in  a  country 
which  receives  nearly  onc-fourtJi  of  the  entire  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  where  the  facilities  for  producing 
wealth  are  so  exceptionally  great,  is  a  most  humiliating 
fact.  We  boast  of  our  Christianity,  we  pride  ourselves 
on  our  civilization,  we  are  for  ever  complimenting  our- 
selves upon  the  industry  of  our  people  ;  and  yet,  with 
all  this,  we  have  a  pauperism,  a  demoralization,  and  a 
degradation  that  make  us  a  bye-word  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ! 

It  is  a  proverb  that  'a  knowledge  of  the  disease  is 
one-half  the  cure.'  So  it  is,  if  the  other  half  be  known  ; 
but  if,  as  often  happens,  the  remedy  is  only  one  in 
name,  the  disease,  instead  of  being  cured,  is  only  per- 
petuated. Half  a  cure  is  no  cure.  In  this  case,  all 
sorts  of  panaceas  have  been  propounded  by  philanthro- 
pists and  economists.  Some  have  suggested  emigration, 
others  a  revision  of  the  land-laws  or  an  improvement  in 
the  poor-laws  ;  others  better  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes,  the  enclosure  of  waste  lands,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of 
them  possibly  good  in  their  way,  but  as  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  complained  of,  they  are  utterly  inadequate,  and 
some  of  them  entirely  beside  the  mark. 

I  have  shown  (Chap.  V.)  that  the  ordinary  daily 
labour  of  one  individual,  rightly  applied,  will  produce 
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as  much  as  will  amply  supply  the  wants  of  from  10  to 
12  persons,  in  regard  to  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life.  Excluding  many  children,  as  well  as  aged  and 
infirm  people  who  are  unable  to  work,  it  is  plain  that 
those  who  can  work,  will  have  to  do  more  than  one 
person's  share  of  work,  and  provide  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  those  who  ca?mot  work.  Aged  people 
however,  if  they  have  been  provident,  will  have  put  by 
for  the  time  that  has  now  come,  and  should  in  no  way 
be  burdensome  to  the  community.  There  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  no  one  needing  help,  except  those  who  are 
too  young  to  work,  or  those  who,  through  accident  or 
unavoidable  sickness,  have  been  rendered  unable  to 
support  themselves. 

Out  of  our  35,000,000  population,  14,000,000  are 
under  13  years  of  age,  and  too  young  to  do  much  work. 
Some  1,000,000  are  over  65  years  of  age,  who  are  too 
old  for  active  life.  Of  the  adult  workers,  then,  one- 
fourth,  or  5,000,000,  are  employed  in  attending  to  the 
wants  of  others.  This  leaves  about  15,000,000  (or  three- 
sevenths  of  the  population)  producers ;  and  if  one 
person  can  produce  enough  to  support  10  persons,  these 
three-sevenths  ought  to  produce  four  times  as  much  as 
is  needed  to  satisfy  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  entire 
nation.  As  this  argument  will  apply  to  the  population 
of  the  world  at  large,  it  follows  that  were  there  not 
sometJmig  radically  wrong  in  the  arrangements  and 
doings  of  Society,  there  would  be  ample  means  of  com- 
fort within  the  reach  of  all. 

Wherein,  then,  is  the  secret  of  our  terrible  poverty 
and  destitution  ?  The  answer  is  (i.),  it  lies  in  the  waste 
of  labour  applied  to  production  ;  and  (ii.)  in  the  waste  of 
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the  wealth  produced.  This  evil  can  only  be  remedied  by 
the  adoption  of  such  means  in  the  economic  arrange- 
ments of  society,  public  and  private,  as  will  ensure  due 
skill  and  industry  in  the  production  of  wealth,  and 
economy  and  fitness  iii  its  7ise. 

Of  course,  the  comforts  and  wants  of  men  are  varying 
quantities.  When  people  are  put  to  it,  very  little  will 
suffice  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  But  this  cannot 
be  called  *  comfort.'  Besides,  as  civilization  advances, 
the  ideas  of  the  community  as  to  what  constitutes 
comfort  expand.  My  calculation  is  based  upon  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  people  as  they  exist  in  Eng- 
land to-day.  If  civilization  progresses,  desires  may 
increase  along  with  it  ;  but  so  also  will  the  power  of 
production  grow,  and  therefore  the  relative  position  of 
production  and  consumption  will  be  unaltered. 

In  this  discussion  many  difficulties  present  themselves, 
of  which  two  are  pre-eminent:  (ist)  It  is  often  difficult 
to  decide  the  point  as  to  Where  does  waste  begin  and 
end  ;  (2nd)  when  decided,  Where  are  the  reliable 
statistics  to  indicate  its  extent.-^  Hence  both  the  method 
of  waste,  and  the  extent  of  it,  must  largely  be  a  matter 
of  estimate. 

By  '  waste  '  I  understand  an  appropriation  of  wealth 
(or  of  its  conditions)  for  that  which  yields  no  adequate 
return,  or  return  at  all.  And  this  mis-appropriation 
may  be  of  three  kinds.  It  may  be  that  of  material 
(products),  or  it  may  be  labour  misapplied  ;  or  it  may 
be  time  (opportunity)  wasted.  In  any  case,  it  is  the 
mis-appropriation  of  that  which,  rightly  applied,  would 
yield  a  return  at  least  equal  to  the  estimated  loss 
involved. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WASTE   EXEMPLIFIED    IN    DETAIL. 

I. — Waste  through  the  Folly  of  Fashion. 

A  YOUNG  woman,  for  instance,  desires  a  new  dress. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  ways  of  making  and  trim- 
ming it,  costing  respectively  (say)  i^3,  £4,  £$,  or  i^io. 
The  dress  costing  £2>  is  every  whit  as  good,  as  lasting, 
as  tasteful,  and  as  comfortable  as  the  one  costing  ^5  ; 
but  it  has  not  got  the  *  fashionable  trimmings '  !  For 
the  extra  £2,  therefore,  no  return  is  obtained,  save  the 
pleasure  of  being  in  '  the  fashion.'  In  some  circles  of 
society  this  sort  of  extravagance  reaches,  may  be,  to  the 
extent  of  ^20,  ^^30,  or  £so,  and  sometimes  even  more 
for  a  single  dress.*     Again,  some  young  man  wants  to 

*  Changes  of  Fashion  7nay  be  legitimate  and  healthy  to  both 
body  and  soul.  They  must  not,  however,  be  bhnd  imitations  of  an 
unknown  Mrs  Grundy  :  but  discoveries  in  form  and  material,  or 
developments  in  taste,  art,  and  utility,  whether  applied  to  dress, 
dwellings,  furniture,  or  domestic  processes. 

Pleasures  are  of  different  kinds,  and  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  individual  and  his  ideal  of  life.  One  man  will  gladly  pay 
highly  to  satisfy  his  ambition  or  his  love  of  admiration  ;  and  he  is 
always  the  appraiser  of  the  value  of  his  own  pleasures.  Another 
man  who  is  indifferent  to  social  opinion,  will  be  profligate  in  his 
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be  a  gentleman.  His  ideal  of  a  gentleman  is,  a  man 
fashionably  dressed,  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  a 
couple  of  rings  on  his  finger,  and  perhaps  a  silver- 
headed  walking-stick  and  a  pair  of  kid  gloves.  A 
cigar  in  his  mouth  makes  him  complete.  He  perhaps 
pays  from  twenty  to  forty  guineas  for  his  ornamenta- 
tion alone,  which  is  of  no  real  utility.  But  it  is  fashion- 
able ;  and  so  he  wastes  his  money  and  resources. 

The  losses  of  fashion  do  not  end  here.  When  men 
and  women  get  these  ideas  into  their  heads,  there  is 
generally  a  great  loss  arising  from  \^\^  frequent  changes 
of  fashion.  Changes  of  gloves,  ties,  and  brooches,  are 
costly,  and  often  the  garments  of  such  persons  are  but 
half  worn  out,  when  a  change  in  the  style  occurs.  The 
old  dress,  or  hat,  or  coat  may  be  much  more  comfortable 
and  useful  than  the  new  one,  but  having  gone  out  of 
fashion,  it  is  discarded.     Take  another  case. 

There  is  Mr  JONES,  a  tolerably  well-to-do  person. 
Some  of  his  neighbours  have  got  their  carriage  and  pair, 
and  of  course  he  cannot  be  outdone  ;  so  he  wastes  ^^400 
or  ;^500  in  horses  and  carriages,  and  spends  i^200  or 
;^300  per  annum  in  keeping  up  the  display.  Now,  he 
hardly  ever  wants  his  carriage,  and   his  coachman  has 


expenditure  on  his  lusts  and  passions.  Another  class  of  men — the 
true  Christians — will  not  seek  to  be  '  conformed  to  the  world,'  but 
to  be  /r^/zj'formed  to  the  image  of  the  Master,  and  they  will  realize 
happiness  in  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  development  ;  being  at 
once  tender,  sympathetic,  brave,  uncompromising — to  whom  the 
law  of  life  is  the  Command  of  the  Eternal  Father.  Of  such  was 
the  author  of  this  book.  The  idea  we  wish  to  bring  out  is,  that 
behind  Political  Economy  are  the  great  and  divine  laws  of  Morality 
— the  study  of  which  constitutes  the  true  Science  of  Man. — Ed. 
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often  to  trot  the  horses  out  to  keep  them  in  health  ;  and 
even  did  he  sometimes  need  a  conveyance,  a  cab  or 
hired  brougham  would  answer  his  purpose. 

Perhaps  Mr  JONES  is  invited  out  to  dine,  and,  as  he 
enjoys  a  good  dinner,  accepts  the  invitation,  and  sits 
down  at  a  table  where  all  the  delicacies  money  can 
purchase,  or  cookery  prepare,  are  provided.  Mr  JONES 
cannot  do  less  than  return  the  compliment,  and,  in  the 
richness  and  amplitude  of  his  banquet,  must  not  be 
behind  his  neighbour.  The  richness  and  bountifulness 
of  his  table  is  applauded,  at  the  cost  of  a  guinea  or 
more  per  head,  and  he  sends  his  friends  home  to  face 
indigestion  and  nightmare.  Had  he  acted  rationally 
and  spent  two  shillings  or  half  a  crown  per  head  upon 
the  feast,  he  would  have  had  his  money  for  far  better 
uses,  and  his  guests  would  have  been  saved  from 
dyspepsia  and  bad  dreams. 

The  anxiety  to  *  shine,'  and  to  be  *  fashionable,' 
largely  prevails  in  every  walk  of  life,  but  in  the  aristo- 
cratic circles  pre-eminently  so.  No  one  can  visit  Hyde 
Park  during  the  season  without  being  struck  by  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  display  in  dress  and  equipage ;  but 
what  do  these  displays  cost  ?  Of  course  all  this  is  not 
waste  ;  but  a  vast  amount  of  it  might  be  saved  without 
any  detriment  to  health  or  comfort,  or  without  any 
sacrifice  of  chasteness  or  of  beauty.  These  heavy  ex- 
penditures are  not  invested  to  purchase  comforts  and 
utilities  ;  they  are  the  price  of  foolish  fashion  and  vain 
show  :  and  the  end  will  be  discomfort  instead  of  ease, 
and  sorrow  instead  of  satisfaction. 

The  ideas  which  many  of  our  young  men  and  women 
in  the  upper  walks  of  life  cherish  concerning  laboicj%  have 
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a  pernicious  influence  upon  conduct,  and  upon  the 
country's  iveal.  Many  of  them  think  it  '  beneath ' 
them  to  put  their  hands  to  any  sort  of  work.  Like 
drones  in  a  hive,  they  consume  the  produce  gathered  by 
the  toil  of  others,  they  make  no  honey  themselves  ;  and 
not  only  does  Society  lose  the  benefit  of  their  powers  as 
producers,  but  they  are  among  the  most  extravagant  of 
consumers. 

I  need  to  give  no  other  instances  of  the  follies  and 
waste  of  fashion,  because  these  illustrations  are  but 
samples  of  analogous  cases  familiar  to  every  one.  In 
each  case  the  principles  involved  are  the  same,  viz., 
expenditure  without  reasonable  return.  The  loss  to  the 
country  cannot  be  less  than  ;^8o,ooo,ooo  per  annum. 

II. — Waste  in  Government. 

All  expenditure  not  called  for  by  the  Nation's  neces- 
sities or  interest  is  so  much  waste.  The  increase  in  our 
national  expenses  during  the  last  thirty  years  has 
been  prodigious.  In  1850,  the  total  expenditure  was 
;6"50,378,4I7,  and  Mr  COBDEN,  in  regard  to  it,  re- 
marked : — "  We  shall  have  those  questions  to  talk  over 
next  session.  The  whole  question  of  taxation  will  then 
come  up.  Government  and  Parliament  will  have  to 
deal  with  a  Budget  of  pretty  nearly  ^50,000,000  a  year, 
and  they  will  have  to  vote  money  to  meet  this  enormous 
outlay  of  funds  raised  by  taxation  on  the  people.  Now, 
while  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  large  amount  of  comfort,  probably  never  exceeded 
in  the  centres  of  industry  in  former  times,  I  do  not 
conceal  that  there  is  also  another  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
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lation^  and  not  the  least  important  in  a  political  point  of 
vieWy  who  are  suffering  pecuniary  uneasiness,  and  there- 
fore there  will  be  next  session  a  pressure  on  Parliament 
for  a  remission  of  taxation."*  On  the  12th  of  March 
of  the  same  year  (1850)  Sir  Robert  Peel,  replying  to 
some  assertions  touching  the  comparative  lightness  of 
taxation  at  this  period,  observed  :  ''  For  what  was  said 
about  the  comparative  lightness  of  taxation  I  care 
nothing,  for  there  are  many  taxes  pressing  upon  the  ener- 
gies of  the  country  and  diminishing  the  comforts  of  the 
humbler  classes,  and  their  repeal,  if  it  could  be  effected 
with  good  faith  and  public  security,  would  be  of  ines- 
timable advantage  to  the  nation." 

The  gross  expenditure  of  the  Government  for  the  year 
ending  March  31st,  1882,  was  ^^85, 472, 356,  or  about 
;^3 5,000,000  more  than  in  the  year  1850,  when  two  of 
our  foremost  statesmen  were  deploring  the  already 
heavy  taxation,  and  looking  forward  to  remissions 
thereof !  The  expenditure  might  easily  be  reduced  by 
a  Parliament  in  earnest,  at  least  ;^20,000,000.  Ar- 
rangements might  be  made  for  the  partial  employment 
of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  so  that,  as  producers,  they 
would  lessen  our  heavy  taxation. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  lawfulness 
of  war.  If  the  existence  of  wars,  and  of  standing 
armies,  could  be  shown  to  be  necessary,  it  would  still 
be  well  to  realize  their  economic  influence  upon  the 
national  well-being.  Of  the  ^85,000,000  of  the  Govern- 
ment expenditure  for  1882,  ;^28,736,038  go  for  the 
current  expenses  of  Army  and   Navy,  and  ^^29,665, 945 

*  Speeches^  vol.  ii.  p.  405  ;  Ibid.^  p.  14. 
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go  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  National  debt — a  debt 

virtually  incurred  by  war,  and   hence   our   military  and 

naval  arrangements  entail   upon   us  a   taxation  of  over 

;^5  8,000,000 — or  over  £Z  for  each  family  in  the  United 

Kingdom. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  the  late  Mr  DUDLEY 

Baxter's  work  on  National  Debts  and  Taxation,  show 

the  rise  and  growth  of  this  incubus  : — 

L 
Debt  incurred  by  William  III.  to  defray 

the  expenses  of  his  war  with  France  .  12,600,000 
Queen  Anne's  wars,  under  Marlborough, 

raised  the  National  debt  to  .  .  .  36,000,000 
The  wars  with  Spain  under  Georges  I.  and 

IT.  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 

pelle,  raised  it  to  .  .  .  .  .  76,000,000 
The  Seven  Years'  War  increased  the  debt 

in  1763  to      .....         .   133,000,000 

During  eleven  years  of  Peace  the    debt 

was  reduced  ;^5, 600,000,  and  then  the 

American  War  broke  out,  and  left  the 

debt  in  1784  at 273,000,000 

During   ten   years    of  further    Peace,    a 

second     reduction     was     effected     of 

;!^3,4oo,ooo,    when    the    Great    French 

War   broke    out,  leaving   the   debt    in 

18 15 902,000,000 

Thirty-one  years  of  Peace  reduced  the 

debt  ^102,000,000.  In  1854,  it  stood  at .  800,500,000 
The  Crimean   War  in    1854,  raised   the 

debt  ;{^2 9,000,000,  and  in  1856  it  stood 

at  .         . 834,000,000 

Since  1856,  the  expenses  of  our  wars  have 

been  mainly  met  by  current  taxation, 

and  now  the  debt  stands  at  .         .         .  763,045,940 

But  debt  is  not  the  only  economic  evil  ;  for  invariably 
the  war  expenditure  continues  when  peace  is  restored. 
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For  the  ten  years  prior  to  the  Crimean  War  our  annual 
taxation  was  a  trifle  over  ^^50,000,000,  but  for  ten  years 
after  the  war  it  averaged  over  ;^69,ooo,ooo.  When  the 
nation  loses  its  head  on  military  matters,  those  numerous 
classes  who  are  interested  in  large  taxes  and  heavy  ex- 
penditure, use  the  opportunity  to  keep  up  such  expendi- 
ture ;  and  as  Mr  Baxter  remarks,  "  It  weakens  a  nation 
by  withdrawing  capital  from  productive  employment 
and  improvements." 

III. — Waste  through  the  Game  Laws. 

Our  laws  relating  to  game  are  a  source  of  loss  and 
waste  much  larger  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Four 
rabbits  or  hares  will  devour  as  much  vegetation  as  one 
sheep,  but  do  not,  like  sheep,  enrich  the  pasture  by  their 
manure.  Then  there  is  the  preservation  of  Commons  for 
shooting,  of  forests  for  deer-stalking,  etc.,  which  com- 
bine to  make  the  loss  to  the  nation  a  serious  one,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  many  other  difficulties  affecting  the 
farming  interest.  In  1882,  no  less  than  60,045  licenses 
to  kill  game  were  taken  out ;  and  when  we  hear  of  som.e 
of  the  licensed  shooting  500  head  of  game  in  one  day,  it 
will  impress  us  with  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  and  waste 
from  this  cause.  The  loss,  moreover,  cannot  but  depress 
the  farmer's  energies.  Though  the  Ground  Game  Act 
has  somewhat  lessened  the  evil,  it  is  still  very  great,  and 
the  total  loss  to  the  country  cannot  be  less  than 
;^  1 0,000,000  yearly. 

IV. — Waste  caused  by  Bad  Land-Laws. 
The    difficulties    and    expenses  connected    with    the 
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Transfer  of  land,  and  the  character  of  the  land-laws 
generally,  are  a  source  of  immense  loss  to  the  com- 
munity. The  cost  of  the  transfer  of  land  is  a  great  tax 
upon  time.  To  transfer  a  small  plot  of  land  takes 
months,  and  may  cost  ^^30  or  even  £^p,  when  it  ought 
only  to  cost  as  many  shillings.  The  drawbacks  to  good 
farming  arising  from  want  of  security  of  tenure,  and  of 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements,  is  another 
source  of  loss.  The  country  suffers,  from  these  causes, 
a  loss  equal  to  ;^30,ooo,ooo  per  annum. 

V. — Waste  through  defective  Sewerage. 

Another  vast  loss  of  wealth  arises  from  the  want  of 
proper  regulations  for  utilizing  the  sewage  of  our  large 
towns.  At  present  it  is  largely  run  into  our  streams, 
not  only  polluting  them,  but  poisoning  the  atmosphere 
of  the  country,  and  thus  creating  disease  and  shorten- 
ing the  lives  of  our  people,  instead  of  being  directed  so 
as  to  ensure  prolific  crops  of  food  for  man  and  beast. 
(See  Chaps.  I.  and  II.)  What  we  lose  by  this  folly  of 
sending  down  our  rivers  what  ought  to  go  to  enriching 
our  land,  is  simply  incalculable.  In  many  districts  the 
crops  would  be  more  than  double.  Indeed,  the  return- 
ing-power  of  the  soil  appears  hardly  to  have  any  limit. 
It  gives  back  in  organized  matter  what  it  receives  in 
manure,  and  were  the  most  made  of  our  sewage  and 
waste,  and  our  farming  conducted  on  scientific  princi- 
ples, the  crops  of  these  islands  would  be  enormously 
increased.  The  yearly  loss  to  the  Nation  from  the 
neglect    to    utilize    sewage,    etc.,    cannot    be    less    than 

;^20,000,000. 
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VI. — Waste  through  consuming  Improper 
Food  and  questionable  Luxuries. 

There  is  much  loss  and  waste  caused  by  an  improper 
and  luxurious  use  of  ill-adapted  food,  and  especially  of 
animal  and  starchy  food.  Chemistry  and  physiology 
demonstrate  that  the  cereals,  for  example,  contain  all  the 
elements  found  in  animal  foods,  and  that  the  nutritious, 
respiratory,  and  mineral  elements  are  in  better  proportions 
than  in  flesh  or  fish. 

The  Table  referred  to  in  Chapter  I.  shows  that  whilst 
in  the  cereal  and  leguminous  foods,  the  cost  of  one 
pound,  or  100  parts,  of  dry  vegetable  food  is  less  than 
2\d.,  the  cost  of  one  pound,  or  of  100  parts,  of  flesh  food 
is  from  2s.  to  2s.  ^d.,  or  above  10  times  as  much ;  and  in 
some  of  the  fishes  much  greater.  An  extensive  use  of 
animal  food,  therefore,  must  greatly  enhance  the  cost  of 
living.  It  would  be  prudent  economy  in  many  families 
to  diminish  the  consumption  of  this  kind  of  food  ;  and 
they  would  find  that,  in  many  cases,  it  improved  their 
health  while  lessening  their  expenses.  If  7,000,000 
families  reduced  the  consumption  of  flesh  food  on  the 
average  by  one  poiuid  weigJit  per  zveek,  it  would  efl'ect  a 
saving  of  ^14,000,000  yearly.  A  like  economy  might 
be  practised  in  many  other  of  the  most  costly  foods,  and 
from  this  plan  alone  a  saving  of  ;^25, 000,000  could  be 
effected  yearly.  It  is  an  old  proverb,  '  Live  not  to  eat, 
but  eat  to  live  '  ;  if  we  hearkened  to  its  voice,  we  should 
immensely  improve  our  health  and  vigour,  and  prolong 
our  lives,  and  so  increase  and  economise  our  resources 
beyond  the  power  of  prophecy.  Amongst  the  minor 
wastes  under  this  head,   may  be   ranked   a  number  of 
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quackeries  on  which  the  aggregate  expenditure  is  great 
— such  as  Liebig's  Beef-tea,  Calves'-foot  jelly,  arrow- 
root, etc.,  which  are  in  no  sense  nourishing  food,  but  the 
first  of  which  is  an  excretive  substance."^  The  use  of 
arrowroot  at  \s,  or  \s.  6d.  per  lb.  may  be  excusable  in  a 
delicate  invalid,  but  its  true  dietetic  value  is  only  3^. — 
the  rest  is  waste.f 

VII. — Waste  through  Strong  Drink. 

Of  all  the  habits  producing  loss  and  waste  to  the 
country  and  the  world,  however,  none  are  comparable 
with  the  habitual  and  general  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
In  this  habit  we  can  discover  no  compensating  advan- 
tage whatever.  From  first  to  last  there  follows  a  train 
of  evils  too  deplorable  for  description  and  too  vast  for 
measurement.  There  are  the  demoralization  of  the 
drinker  ;  the  misery  entailed  upon  himself  and  his  in- 
nocent family ;  the  idleness,  incapacity,  and  neglect  of 
work  induced  by  drinking ;  the  crime,  pauperism, 
lunacy,  and  consequent  burdens  imposed  upon  society  ; 

*  See  Dr  Lees's  Prize  Essay  on  the  Primitive  Diet  of  Man. 

t  Larger  than  these,  and  of  infinite  mischief,  comes  the  con- 
sumption of  Tobacco  (including  snuff)  on  which  was  paid,  through 
customs  and  excise  in  1885,  not  less  than  ^9,362,660  sterling  !  The 
cost  to  the  consuming  Nation  will  at  least  be  doubled,  for  much 
tobacco  evades  duty,  and  much  adulteration  takes  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  and  other  preparations.  The  sequences  of 
the  use  of  such  a  Mass  of  Narcotic,  of  loss  and  suffering,  are  beyond 
human  knowledge,  but  it  is  known  that  in  the  train  of  results  come 
weakened  hearing,  dulled  eyesight,  and  brain,  dwarfed  offspring, 
and  lessened  vitality,  exhibited  in  idiotcy,  colour-blindness,  deaf- 
ness, cancers,  epilepsy,  and  lunacy.  The  monetary  waste,  first  and 
last,  must  at  least  be  ^25,000,000  yearly. — Ed. 
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with  varied  accidents  and  diseases  ;  and  there  is  the 
premature  death  of  drink's  degraded  victims !  Besides 
all  these  evils,  there  are  engendered  political  corruption 
and  social  demoralization,  while  educational,  moral, 
and  religious  progress  is  hindered — making  progress  of 
any  kind  difficult  through  the  obstructive  influences  and 
interests  of  the  legalized  liquor  traffic. 

In  March,  1883,  I  addressed  my  annual  estimate  of 
our*  National  Drink  Bill'  for  1882,  to  the  editor  of  the 
*  Times/     I  here  abridge  the  communication. 

"  The  following  figures,  calculated  from  the  recent 
Government  returns,  give  particulars  as  to  the  consump- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquors,  1881-1882  : — 

Gallons. 
British  Spirits  .     .     28,554,264  at  20J.  o^. 
Foreign  Spirits      .       8,292,125  at  24 j-.  oc/. 
Wine      ....     14,431,282  at  i8j.  od. 

Beer 976,780,224  at  \s.  6d. 

British  Wines,  etc.     15,000,000  at  2s.  od. 


'•A  word  of  explanation.  Prior  to  the  abolition  of  the 
malt  duty  and  its  substitution  by  a  tax  on  beer  in  1880, 
the  private  brewer  paid  duty  upon  the  malt  he  used. 
When  the  malt  duty  was  abolished,  there  was  imposed 
a  licence-tax  of  6s,  upon  all  private  brewers  who  resided 
in  houses  below  the  annual  value  of  £10,  and  9^-.  upon 
all  private  brewers  who  resided  in  houses  between  £10 
and  ^15  in  annual  value.  At  the  end  of  the  financial 
year  (March  31,  1882)  there  were  102,642  persons  who 
paid  6s.,  and  7,383  persons  who  paid  (^s.  licence  duty  ; 
yielding  a  total  income  of  ^34,114  igs.  If  every  6s.  ^d. 
of  the  foregoing  represents  a  barrel  of  beer,  we  shall 
have  109,168  barrels,  or  3,930,048  gallojis  of  beer,  brewed 


I88I. 

1882. 

;^28, 730,719 

;^28,554,254 

9.954.318 

9,950,425, 

14,080,282 

12,988,154 

72,809,142 

73,258,516 

1,500,000 

1,500,006 

;^  1 27, 074, 460 

;/;i26,25i,359 
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in  private  houses.  These  figures  are,  therefore,  included 
ivith  the  beer  in  the  table  above,  which  I  supplement  by 
giving  the  intoxicating  liquors  consumed  in  the  other 
years  from  1876,  the  year  of  our  highest  drink  bill. 

1876.    1877.     1878,    1879.    1880. 

British  Spirits     .  29,950,288  29,888,176  29,358,715  27,936,650  28,457,486 

Foreign  Spirits   .  13.785,354  12,742,277  12,636,364  11,449,021  10,173,014 

Wine     ....  16,794,761  15,904,146  14,645,065  13,450,583  14,267,102 

Beer       ....  85,008,356  81,722,632  83,798,756  73,557,609  67,881,673 

British  Wines, etc.     1,750,000  1,750,000  1,750,000  1,750,000  1,500,000 

147,288,759  142,007,231  142,188,900  128,143,863  122,279,275 


"Between  1876  and  1880,  there  was  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquors  con- 
sumed, arising  partly  from  the  progress  of  temperance 
opinion,  but  mainly  from  the  depression  of  trade. 
Taking  the  consumption  upon  the  basis  of  population 
as  given  in  each  year,  I  find  that  in  1876  the  cost  per 
head  of  intoxicating  liquors  reached  £\  gs.  In  1880, 
^3  los.  lid.  ;  1881,  £^  I2s.  lod.  ;  and  in  1882,  ;^3  ii.y. 
"jd.  The  change  in  assessing  the  tax  upon  the  beer 
instead  of  upon  the  malt  gave  a  larger  return  of  beer  for 
the  same  quantity  of  malt  used,  estimated  to  be  about 
one-nineteenth  more.  In  making  comparisons,  therefore, 
of  years  prior  to  1880,  with  subsequent  years,  this  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

"During  the  past  few  months  paragraphs  in  the  public 
press  referring  to  the  decline  in  the  revenue  from  the 
diminished  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors,  have 
created  an  opinion  in  the  public  mind,  that  the  reduction 
of  the  past  year  would  be  greater  than  proves  to  be  the 
case  ;  for,  when  account  is  taken  of  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  Alliance,  the  old  Temperance  Societies,  the  Blue 
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Ribbon  movement,  the  Salvation  Army,  by  Bands  of 
Hope,  Good  Templars,  Rechabites,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  Society,  and  all  the  temperance 
organisations  connected  with  the  various  churches,  a 
tangible  reduction  was  to  have  been  expected,  and  it  is 
appalling  that  the  most  these  organisations  have  been 
able  to  effect  during  the  past  year,  has  been  slightly  to 
stem  the  rising  of  the  tide  of  intemperance  which  deluges 
our  country. 

"  But  if  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  situation,  and  take 
an  accurate  survey  of  the  facts  of  the  nation's  position, 
as  seen  in  the  light  of  history,  our  surprise  will  disappear, 
because  the  legalised  influences  which  foster  intemper- 
ance are  so  numerous,  persistent,  and  powerful,  that 
they  prove  themselves  to  be  more  potent  than  the 
voluntary  but  spasmodic  efforts  of  our  people,  even  when 
roused  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  ;  for  a  nation  which 
licenses  evil,  weakens  its  moral  power,  and  so  long  as 
the  Legislature  of  the  country  licenses  180,000  persons 
to  pursue  a  traffic,  the  interests  of  which  are  antagonistic 
to  sobriety,  virtue,  and  order,  so  long  we  shall  have  to 
mourn  our  want  of  success. 

*'  Your  own  columns  have  recently  supplied  striking 
evidence  of  the  influence  which  facilities  for  drinking 
have  in  producing  drunkenness  ;  and  this  in  educated 
communities.  In  your  issue  of  the  27th  of  December  of 
last  year,  the  Geneva  correspondent  wrote  as  follows  : — 
'  The  vice  of  intemperance  is  growing  so  fast  in  Switzer- 
land, as  to  occasion  grave  anxiety  among  public  men  of 
all  classes.  .  .  .  The  increase  of  intemperance,  against 
which  all  sober  and  thoughtful  Switzers  are  up  in  arms, 
dates  only  from  1874,  when  the  constitution  now  in  force 
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deprived  the  Cantons  of  the  pozver  they  previously  possessed 
of  regidating  the  traffic  in  drink.  .  .  .  Before  1874  the 
checks  imposed  by  cantons  and  communes  on  the 
vendors  of  alcoholic  beverages  were  numerous  and 
mijtute.  .  .  .  As  a  consequence  of  the  abolition  of 
those  restrictions,  the  number  of  public-houses  has  in- 
creased from  17,807  in  1870,  to  21,838  in  1880.  .  .  . 
The  increase  of  public-houses  has  been  followed  by  a  marked 
increase  of  drunkenness  and  crime.  The  time  lost,  and 
the  money  spent,  by  Working  men  in  public-houses 
[has  resulted]  in  untold  suffering,  thereby  inflicted  upon 
their  families.'  In  the  Times  of  February  i6th  last,  the 
correspondent  returns  to  the  subject,  asserting  that  the 
<  present  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  the  Federal 
capital  is  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  .  .  .  The  retail 
traders  are  suffering  from  the  impecuniosity  of  their 
customers.'  From  these  and  other  extracts,  which  your 
correspondent  supports  by  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  order  of  things  in  Switzerland  has  been — increased 
facilities  for  drinking  followed  by  increased  drunkenness 
and  crime  ;  and  then  by  the  demoralisation  and  pauper- 
ising of  the  people  ;  precisely  as  it  has  been  in  England. 

"  Permit  me  to  refer  to  two  other  instances,  (i)  Scot- 
land, like  Switzerland,  is  a  well-educated  country.  In 
the  spring  of  1854  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  for  the 
closing  of  public-houses  on  Sundays,  came  into  opera- 
tion. The  result  was,  that  the  sale  of  spirits  which  for 
the  seven  years  ending  1852  had  averaged  6,825,320 
gallons  yearly,  for  the  seven  years  ending  1861  averaged 
only  5,392,282  gallons,  a  decrease  of  21  per  cent. 

"The  influence  of  the  Act  closing  public-houses  on 
Sundays  in  Scotland  is  seen  still  more  strikingly  if  we 
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follow  the  subsequent  history  of  the  traffic  and  compare 
it  with  that  of  England  : — 

Spirits    Consumed    in   Scotland   for   the   Three   Years 
Ending  1852  and  Three  Years  Ending  1882. 

1850  .     .     7,122,987  gallons        J 880     .     .     6,325,036  gallons 

1851  .     .     6,830,710       „  1881     .     .     6,562,259       „ 

1852  .     .     7,172,015       »  1882     .     .     6,502,955       „ 

21,125,712  gallons  19,390,250  gallons 


A  diminution  during  the  three  latter  years  as  compared 
with  the  former,  of  1,735,462  gallons,  or  8  per  cent. 
Now  look  at  England  for  the  same  period  : — 

Table   of   Quantities  of  Spirits  Consumed   in    England 

AND  Wales. 

1850  .     .     9,331,512  gallons      1880     .     .     16,950,020  gallons 

1851  .     .     9,595,368       „  i88[     .     .     17,044,967       „ 

1852  .     .     9,820,608       „  1882     .     .     16,811,494       „ 


28,747,488  gallons  50,806,481  gallons 


An  increase  during  the  latter  period,  as  compared  with 
the  former,  of  22,058,993  gallons,  or  "j^  per  cent.  Hence, 
during  the  thirty  years  subsequent  to  Sunday  closing 
in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population, 
the  consumption  had  not  recovered  the  decline  of  21  per 
cent,  which  followed  the  adoption  of  the  Act,  whilst  in 
England  and  Wales  the  increase  had  been  "jG  per  cent. 

"  (2)  Thirty  years  ago  Sweden  was  the  most  drunken 
country  in  Europe.  In  1855  the  Licence  Law  of 
Sweden  was  amended,  and  what  have  been  the  results  t 
I  quote  from  a  pamphlet  written  in  1876  by  Mr 
Alexander  Balfour,  which  was  issued  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  Mr  Gladstone.  Mr  Balfour  had  been 
travelling  in  Sweden. 

*In  estimating   the   practical  value   of  the    Swedish 
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Licence  Reform  Act  of  1855,  allow  me  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  no  minimum  number  was  fixed  for  licences, 
and  thus  what  is  essentially  a  Permissive  Prohibitory 
Act  has  existed  in  Sweden  for  the  last  20  years.  So 
vigorously  have  the  people  outside  of  towns  used  their 
permission  to  limit  and  prohibit,  that,  among  three  and 
a  half  millions  of  people,  there  are  only  450  places  for  the 
sale  of  spirits.  This  it  is  which  has  so  helped  Sweden 
to  emerge  from  moral  and  material  prostration,  and 
which  explains  the  existejice  of  snch  general  indications 
in  that  country  of  comfort  and  independence  among  all 
classes.^ 

"These  examples  show  the  potent  influence  of  legisla- 
tion in  all  its  phases.  Switzerland  increases  her  facilities 
for  drinking,  and,  '  drunkenness  increases  so  fast  as  to 
occasion  grave  anxiety  among  her  public  men.'  In 
Scotland  the  liquor-shops  are  closed  entirely  one  day  in 
seven,  and  the  consumption  of  spirits  at  once  declines 
21  per  cent.,  and  during  thirty  years  of  prosperity  and 
increased  population  never  rises  to  the  old  amount.  In 
Sweden  a  Permissive  Prohibitory  Act  is  passed,  and  she 
emerges  from  the  moral  and  material  prostration  into 
which  drunkenness  had  sunk  her. 

"In  1876  the  money  spent  in  intoxicating  liquors  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  ^^147, 288,759.  During  the 
ten  years  ending  1881,  the  average  yearly  expenditure 
has  been  ^^"136,48 1,83 5,  a  frightful  total  of  i^i, 364,818,357. 
From  the  data  supplied  by  the  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  Departments,  it  is  an  easy  task  to  calculate  the 
money  expended  upon  intoxicating  liquors  ;  but  there  is 
a  larger  expenditure  and  a  greater  loss  entailed  upon 
the  nation  beyond  the  mere  money  directly  spent.     Some 
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of  the  items  we  can  tabulate,  but  others  cannot  be  so 
reckoned,  for  they  are  unseen  sequences.  The  loss  ol 
labour,  the  costs  of  sickness  and  funerals,  we  cannot 
tabulate ;  nor  can  we  realize  adequately  the  vice,  and 
sickness,  and  suffering,  and  demoralization  that  flow 
from  this  fountain.  We  cannot  put  into  figures  the 
political  corruption,  the  social  degradation,  and  the 
moral  im.purity  which  spring  from  our  habits  of  drink- 
ing ;  nor  can  we  measure  the  degree  of  the  opposing- 
influence  which  these  habits  present  to  moral,  social,  and 
economic  progress." 

In  Chapter  XII.  the  indirect  losses  will  be  dealt  with 
more  at  length,  but  I  would  here  observe,  that  careful 
calculations  make  it  pretty  certain  that  the  sequentia 
cost  and  losses  of  our  drinking  customs  are  fully  equal 
to  the  amount  directly  spent.  If  this  be  so,  the  average 
yearly  cost  and  total  loss  to  the  nation  during  the  last 
decade  is  ^272,000,000 ;  or  taking  the  last  year  by  itself 
i^2 5 4,000,000.  If  from  this  sum  we  deduct  ;^44,ooo,ooo, 
to  represent  what  goes  to  the  revenue  and  has  any  other 
possible  2ises,  we  get  the  sum  of  ;^2 1 0,000,000  as  the 
yearly  loss  to  the  nation  arising  from  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors ! 

If  we  summarize  the  total  loss  in  alcoholic  liquors, 
with  the  indirect  loss  resulting  therefrom  during  the 
fifty  years  since  the  passing  of  the  Beer  Bill — that  is, 
from  1830  to  1880 — it  will  give  us  a  more  extended 
view  of  the  waste  of  wealth  and  economic  mischief  in- 
volved in  our  drinking  customs.  In  this  epitome,  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  revenue  and  other  things,  I  will 
assess  the  indirect  loss  at  one-half  the  amount  directly 
spent  in  drink,  and  then,  taking  the  total  amount  of  each 
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period  of  ten  years,  calculate  common  interest  (not  com- 
pound) at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  end  of  each 
decade  to  the  end  of  the  year  1879. 

Table  of  the  Number  of  Gallons  of  Alcoholic  Liquors 
Consumed  during  each  Period  of  Ten  Years  from 
1830  to  1879  inclusive,  with  the  Cost  thereof,  and 
the  Population  in  the  last  year  of  each  decade. 


Ten  Years 
ending 

1840  . 
1850  . 
i860  . 
1870  . 
1880  . 


Population. 

26,487,026 
27,523,694 
28,778,411 
31,205,444 
34,468,552 

Total     .     . 


British  Spirits. 
Galls. 

257,950,146 
215,853,209 
240,959,337 

205,532,359 
285,517,152 


Foreign  Spirits. 
Galls. 

45,900,989 
39,465,366 

49,571,794 

70,139,100 

101,668,280 


Wine. 
Galls. 


65,031,884 

62,263,778 

65,782,974 

126,132,685 

168,159,898 


1,185,812,203   306,745,529  487,371,219 


Ten  Years 
ending 

1840 
1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 

Total 


Beer. 
Galls. 

6,814,593,108 

6,238,855,434 

6,753^173,130 

8,487,838,900 

10,494,514,780 


British  Wines. 
Galls. 

75,000,000 

75,000,000 

100,000,000 

137,500,000 

J  70,000,000 


Total  Retail  Cost. 

£ 

773,398,816 

719,685,625 

820,794,059 

1,055,291,913 

1,363,330,799 


38,788,975,352      557,500,000     4,732,501,212 


I  will  now  show  the  aggregate  of  direct  and  indirect 


loss  during  each  decade. 


Ten  Years 
ending 
1840 
1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 


Direct 
Expenditure. 

£ 
773,398,816 

719,685,625 

820,794,059 

1,055,291,913 

1,363,330,799 


One  Half  of 
Indirect  Loss. 

£ 
386,699,408 

359,842,812 

410,397,029 

527,645,956 

681,665,399 


Total. 

£ 
1,160,098,224 

1,079,528,437 

1,231,191,088 

1,582,937,869 

2,044,996,198 


Total     .     .4,732,501,212      2,366,250,604         7,098,751,816 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  Wealth  which  zvoiild 
have  accrued  to  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  the  money  wasted  on  drink  during  each  decade 
been  invested  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  simple  in- 
terest. It  illustrates  the  cumulative  loss  of  wealth  arising 
from  our  drinking  customs  : — 

1,160,098,224  from  1840  to  1880  40  years  at  4  per  cent.  1,856,157,158 
1,079,528,437  from  1850  to  1880  30 
1,231,191,088  from  i860  to  1880  20     . 
1,582,937,869  from  1870  to  1880   10     . 
2,044,996,198  from       say  for  4 

7,016,271,580  5,096,918,667 


@4 

11 

1,295,434,124 

@4 

11 

984,952,950 

@4 

11 

633,175,044 

@  4 

•)■> 

327,199,391 

Adding  interest  to  the  principal,  we  get  a  total  of 
i^i2, 113,190,247,  as  the  amount  of  material  wealth  lost 
to  the  nation  by  its  drinking  habits  during  the  past 
fifty  years. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  in 
January  of  1878,  Mr  GiFFEN  calculates  the  total  capi- 
talized value  of  all  the  property  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  ^8,500,000,000,  so  that  had  the  money  expended  in 
intoxicating  liquors  during  the  last  fifty  years  been 
expended  as  it  oiight^  and  the  consequent  waste  and 
losses  averted,  the  nation's  wealth  might  have  been 
double  what  it  is,  with  more  than  ^^3, 600, 000  to  spare  ! 
In  fifty  years  the  Nation  has  drank  itself  up,  and  a  few 
Islets  besides ! 

If  we  take  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
as  given  in  the  census  of  1880,  viz.,  34,468,552,  and 
divide  the  ^12,113,190,247  among  them,  it  would  give 
to  each  person  a  legacy  of  ^348,  which,  put  out  at  4  per 
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cent,  interest,  would  bring  in  £\a^  yearly  (or  5^-.  d^\d. 
weekly)  to  each  inhabitant  all  the  year  round  ! 

These  figures  relate  only  to  the  losses  sustained  from 
our  liquor  expenditure  in  the  past :  they  do  not  include 
the  ^2 10,000,000  which  the  nation  is  now  annually  losing 
by  its  drink  expenditure.  This  of  itself,  if  divided 
among  our  population,  will  give  £6  yearly,  or  about 
2s,  4.d.  weekly,  to  every  person  in  the  kingdom,  and 
adding  it  to  the  5^-.  4id.,  it  gives  ys.  S^d.  as  the  total 
weekly  income  represented  by  the  waste  in  drink. 

Now  a  simple  illustration  will  show  how  rapidly 
wealth  accumulates  when  it  is  continuously  saved.  Sup- 
pose a  person,  by  a  little  extra  economy,  is  able  to  save 
;^ioo,  which  he  had  formerly  wasted.  This  at  five  per 
cent,  compound  interest  in  twenty  years  would  amount  to 
^265  ;  in  forty  years  it  would  reach  ^704.  If  the  ;^ioo 
were  saved  each  year  and  added  to  the  stock,  it  would, 
at  compound  interest,  in  forty  years  yield  ;^i 2,800.  Its 
growth  is  often  much  more  rapid  when  it  is  invested  by 
its  owner  in  business,  and  applied  to  reproductive  trade. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  assume  that  had  this 
past  expenditure  in  liquors  not  been  incurred,  the  money 
would  have  been  used  in  the  manner  indicated.  My 
point  is  this  :  that  if  money  be  not  spent  in  drink, 
it  can  be  saved  ;  and  if  saved  along  with  the  various 
amounts  now  wasted  or  lost  through  our  drinking 
habits,  and  applied  productively,  the  National  wealth 
would  be  increased  at  a  marvellous  rate. 

If,  indeed,  the  Nation  were  led  to  see  the  folly  of  the 
drink-expenditure,  and  to  apply  its  money  to  other 
purposes,  it  would  7wt  all  be  added  to  the  nation's 
savings.     When   men  become  sober,  they  begin  to  per- 
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ceive  their  truer  necessities.  A  great  portion  of  their 
money  would  doubtless  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  more 
and  better  food  and  clothing,  to  building  better  houses, 
with  better  furniture  and  more  useful  household  utensils  ; 
as  also  in  education,  art,  and  music.  But  all  this  expen- 
diture would  stimulate  Trade,  and  thus  indirectly  tend 
to  increase  the  National  wealth.  It  would  tell  upon  the 
economics  of  the  nation  in  other  ways.  Improved  health, 
increased  strength,  and  greater  intelligence,  would  dimi- 
nish idleness  and  increase  industry,  and  therefore  the 
development  of  wealth.  Doubtless,  too,  a  large  portion 
of  money  so  saved  would  have  been  invested  in  improv- 
ing the  land  and  increasing  the  value  of  our  crops,  which 
would  have  saved  the  expense  of  Foreign  importations. 
Another  sum  might  have  gone  in  the  sanitary  improve- 
ment of  our  towns  and  villages,  and  so  forth.  But  best 
of  all,  there  would  have  been  an  absence  of  drunkenness, 
and  of  the  vices  and  evils  resulting  from  it.  The  crimi- 
nal, instead  of  being  incarcerated  in  gaol,  would  have 
been  employed  in  useful  labour,  and  the  pauper,  lunatic, 
and  vagrant  would  have  disappeared.  All  the  energy 
which  has  had  to  be  called  into  existence  to  govern  '  the 
dangerous  classes,'  and  to  keep  in  check  the  various  ex- 
crescences of  our  civilization,  would  have  been  available 
for  purposes  of  real  and  positive  progress. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  no  advocate  for 
a  sordid  piling  up  of  wealth.  Man  was  made  for  higher 
purposes  than  to  become  a  mere  producer  of  wealth, 
much  less  a  miser.  He  is  possessed  of  a  threefold 
nature,  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  second  and  third  is  infinitely  more  important 
than  the  former,  and  the  perfection  of  the  first  is  a  means 
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to  that  of  the  latter.  The  perfection  of  all  three  is  pre- 
vented by  drink  and  drinking — the  primary  condition  of 
progress  is  made  impossible. 

Labour  is  the  great  if  not  the  only  source  of  value.  As 
a  rule,  things  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
their  production.  Hence  the  income  of  one  week,  pro- 
perly expended,  will  create  a  demand  for  the  labour  of 
the  next.  If  only  the  current  income  existed  to  fall  back 
upon,  even  this  might  keep  the  industrial  ball  rolling  ; 
but,  when  we  have  an  accumulated  capital  which  seeks 
employment,  and  must  find  it  in  some  way  or  other  by 
purchasing  labour  or  its  products,  there  must  be  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  our  economical  arrangements 
or  our  habits  to  account  for  the  amount  of  pauperism 
and  destitution  in  our  midst.     What  is  that  something } 

If  a  farmer,  in  cultivating  his  land,  paid  all  his  atten- 
tion to  getting  as  much  oiitoi  his  soil  as  possible,  neglect- 
ing to  return  to  the  soil  what  he  borrowed  from  it,* — if 
he  was  always  trying  to  reap  and  never  manured,  or  only 
partially,  —  the  land  must  rapidly  become  poor ;  he 
might  prune  his  hedges  so  as  to  get  more  sun  upon  the 
land,  or  he  might  try  to  get  more  perfect  labour — but 
he  could  only  get  a  satisfactory  crop  by  keeping  the 
land  in  good  heart.  So  with  the  economical  arrange- 
ments of  society.  The  capital  or  wages  fund  of  the 
country,  in  which  we  include  the  skill  and  industry  of 
the  Artisan,  is  the  property  being  farmed  out.  But,  if 
one-third  of  it  be  wasted,  the  fund  or  capital  becomes 
diminished,  like  the  land  drawn  upon  without  being 
replenished.     When  we  annually  waste  ;^  136,000,000  on 

*  The  farmers'  phrase  is  expressive — '  Do  my  duty  to  the  land.' 
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drink;  when  we  have  from  ^15,000,000  to  ;6"20,ooo,ooo 
taxes  imposed,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  keep  those  who 
are  thereby  impoverished  or  made  criminal  ;  when  the 
time  {i.e.  the  industry)  of  artisans  is  so  largely  frittered 
away  in  idleness,  or  made  worthless  by  incapacity,  and 
the  physical  capabilities  of  the  men  become  reduced  by 
drink-engendered  disease — which  are  so  many  drafts  upon 
the  capital  ox  purchasing  fund  ;  and  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  there  is  much  of  loss  and  waste  from  other  sources, 
— the  community  must  inevitably  be  impoverished.  We 
may  try  to  amend  our  poor-laws,  or  to  get  better  dwell- 
ings for  the  working  classes,  or  to  reform  the  land-laws, 
or  to  improve  waste  lands, — all  this  will  be  in  vain  ;  but, 
like  the  farmer  pruning  his  hedges  and  improving  his 
paths,  they  can  never  compensate  for  a  ruinous  waste. 
The  wages  fund  of  the  country  must  be  adequately 
recouped,  or  it  becomes  like  the  farmer's  land — impove- 
rished ;  no  one  sells  goods  to  empty  pockets  which 
cannot  pay — and  the  money  that  goes  to  the  till  of  the 
Publican  will  not  be  returned  in  charity  to  the  drinker's 
wife  and  children.  It  is  thus  that  trade  must  become 
stagnant,  and  the  masses  of  our  population  sink  into 
chronic  idleness  and  destitution,  a  burden  upon  the 
thrifty  and  industrious. 


CHAPTER    X. 

PRODUCTIVE   AND    NON-PRODUCTIVE    LABOUR   AND 
EXPENDITURE. 

IN  Commerce,  things  are  valuable  in  proportion  as 
they  will  secure  the  purchase  of  other  things  ;  the 
measure  of  their  value  being  in  the  ratio  of  their  ex- 
changing  or  purchasing  power. 

Many  things,  as  air,  light,  water,  etc.,  possess  a  value 
of  use,  but  which,  save  under  special  conditions,  have  no 
value  of  excJiange.  The  reason  is  that  nature  supplies 
them  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  them  virtually 
accessible  to  all ;  and  things  which  can  be  obtained  for 
nothing — without  labour — no  one  will  buy.  If,  however, 
as  sometimes  happens,  circumstances  interfere  with  the 
supply,  and  labour  has  to  be  expended  to  provide  them, 
they  may  come  to  have  merchantable  value. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  things  required  by  man  for 
his  sustenance  and  comfort,  are  found  in  nature  only  in 
a  raw  state  ;  and  before  they  can  be  of  service  to  him,  or 
possess  much  value,  must  undergo  some  process  of  mani- 
pulation. The  hand  of  the  labourer  has  to  operate  upon 
them  so  as  to  make  them  useful  or  develop  their  quality  ; 
and  the  proportion  of  labour  expended  upon  them  will 
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determine  their  exchange  value.  It  is  thus  that  the 
industry  of  the  toiler  creates  value^  i.e.  wealth.  Wealth 
may  consist  of  land,  anything  made  or  improved  by  the 
skill  and  toil  of  man — whether  houses,  railways,  canals, 
forges,  furniture,  clothing,  works  of  art,  or  money. 
But  whatever  it  be,  if  it  possess  exchange-value,  it  forms 
part  of  the  general  wealth. 

Adam  Smith  *  says  : — "  The  value  of  any  commo- 
dity to  the  person  who  possesses  it,  and  who  means  not 
to  use  or  consume  it  himself,  but  to  excJiange  it  for  other 
commodities,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  it  enables 
him  to  purchase  or  command.  Labour,  therefore,  is  the 
real  measure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  commo- 
dities." 

Mr  John  S.  MiLLf  says: — "If  we  consider  as  the 
producer,  the  capitalist  who  makes  the  advances,  the 
word  '  labour '  may  be  replaced  by  the  word  *  wages  '  : 
what  the  produce  costs  to  him,  is  the  wages  he  has  had 
to  pay.  At  the  first  glance,  indeed,  this  seems  to  be 
only  a  part  of  his  outlay,  since  he  has  not  only  paid 
wages  to  labourers,  but  has  likewise  provided  them  with 
tools,  materials,  and  perhaps  buildings.  These  tools, 
materials,  and  buildings,  however,  were  produced  by 
labour  and  capital ;  and  their  value,  like  that  of  the 
article  to  the  production  of  which  they  are  subservient, 
depends  on  cost  of  production,  which  again  is  resolvable 
into  labour.  .  .  .  The  value  of  commodities,  there- 
fore, depends  principally  (we  shall  see  presently  whether 
it  depends  solely)  on  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for 


*    Wealth  of  Nations,  Chap.  v.  par.  i. 

t  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Book  III.  chap.  iv. 
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their  production  ;  including  in  the  idea  of  production 
that  of  conveyance  to  the  market." 

Mr  McCuLLOCH  *  says  :— "  The  cost,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  real  value  of  a  commodity,  is 
dependent  on,  and  exactly  proportioned  to,  the  quantity 
of  labour  required  for  its  production." 

Bastiat  says: — **The  pretended  value  of  commodities 
is  only  the  value  of  services^  real  or  imaginary,  received 
and  rendered  in  connexion  with  them.  Value  does  not 
reside  in  the  commodities  themselves,  and  is  no  more  to 
be  found  in  the  loaf  than  in  the  diamond,  the  water,  or 
the  air.  No  part  of  the  remuneration  goes  to  nature. 
Value  proceeds  from  the  final  consumer  of  the  article, 
and  is  distributed  exclusively  among  men  ;  and  would 
not  be  (freely)  accorded  to  them  by  him  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  they  would  have  rendered  him  ser- 
vices." t 

At  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  Newcastle  (Sept., 
1870),  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  in  a  paper  on  Economy  and 
Trade,  defined  labour  as  follows  :  — 

"  Labour,  physical  and  mental,  is  the  creative  element 
of  our  nation  ;  nothing  possesses  [exchange]  value  until 
labour  has  been  expended  upon  it ;  not  even  raw  mate- 
rial is  exempted  from  this  rule.  Gold  itself  is  entirely 
valueless  as  it  is  mixed  with  the  sands  of  rivers.  It  is  only 
by  labour  expended  upon  its  collection  that  it  acquires 
value,  and  its  dearness  is  only  an  expression  of  the  great 
amount  of  that  labour.  Analyse  it  as  we  will,  we  always 
come  to  labour  as  the  foundation  of  valuer 


*  Principles  of  Political  Economy^  p.  242. 
f  Harmonies  of  Political  Econo77iy^  p.  117. 
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Labour,  then,  in  its  full  acceptation,  en:ibraces  the  wages 
alike  paid  in  the  direct  and  indirect  production  of  the 
commodity  ;  also  the  profits  of  the  employer,  which  are 
simply  his  wages  for  conducting  the  business  ;  and  even 
the  wages  paid  for  the  conveyance  of  the  goods  to  market. 

Suppose  I  go  to  an  engineering  firm  to  purchase  an 
engine,  for  which  I  pay  (say)  ;^2,ooo.  The  value  of  the 
metal  when  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  would  probably 
not  be  more  than  £^.'^  How  comes  it,  then,  that  the 
engine  costs  ^2,000,  or  ;^  1,995  more  than  the  value  of 
the  iron  stone  at  the  pit's  mouth  ? 

First,  there  has  to  be  paid  the  miner,  with  a  percentage 
on  the  outlay  of  the  mine  itself ;  second,  the  smelter  of 
the  metal  ;  third,  the  pattern  maker  ;  fourth,  the  moulder  ; 
and  so  on  through  a  great  number  of  mechanics,  engi- 
neers, and  other  workmen  employed  in  turning,  and 
polishing,  and  making  things  fit  ;  and  lastly,  the  engi- 
neering company  must  be  paid  for  both  /i^r^sight  and 
^z/^rsight.  The  firm  also  gets  interest  paid  them  for  the 
capital  invested  in  the  concern.  Now  this  capital  is  simply 
accumulated  labour  ;  the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  who 
constructed  the  machinery,  and  to  the  masons,  joiners, 
slaters,  etc.,  who  reared  the  buildings  in  which  the  work 
is  carried  on. 


*  A  hitch  occurs  in  the  definition  here  :  for  the  permission  to 
mine  at  all,  and  get  what  is  to  be  melted  and  wrought  into  value, 
has  to  be  paid  for  {i.e.  the  royalty).  The  ownership,  so  called,  is 
not  labour  but  power — power  to  prevent  labour,  except  for  a  con- 
sideration. It  is  the  same  with  the  surface  as  with  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  Mere  possession  is  7tot  labour,  but  legal  privilege  or 
conquest.  Legal  power  should  always  be  limited  by  the  Welfare 
of  the  Community. — Ed. 
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A  question  may  here  be  suggested  :  Does  it  not  often 
happen  that  persons  have  to  pay  a  price  for  things, 
when  the  price  charged  has  no  relation  to  the  labour 
expended  ?  For  instance,  I  want  a  piece  of  land  where- 
on to  build  a  house.  I  ask  the  owner  of  a  certain 
property  to  lease  me  a  plot,  for  which  the  owner  asks 
3<3^.  per  yard  rental.  I  object  to  the  price,  and  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  can  get  a  piece  of  land  a  little 
farther  up  in  the  fields  at  \d.  per  yard.  Yes,  he  replies, 
you  may  possibly  get  land  at  \d.  per  yard  at  the  spot 
you  mention,  but  the  land  is  poor,  and  without  sewers 
and  roads  ;  whereas  there  is  a  good  road  to  my  property, 
effective  sewers,  and,  moreover,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  I  have  been  improving  the  land.  Now,  by  what 
accident  did  the  road  get  there  1  Whence  came  the 
sewers  }  Why  is  the  soil  in  one  plot  so  much  better  than 
in  the  other  t  These  conditions  are  not  the  result  of 
chance.  The  road  was  made  by  labour ;  the  sewers 
were  constructed  by  labour  ;  and  the  goodness  of  the 
land  is  due  to  labour  directed  to  its  draining  and  culti- 
vation. For  all  this  expended  labour  the  owners  may 
have  paid  i^i,ooo,  or  even  ;^2,ooo.  When,  therefore,  the 
owner  lets  the  land,  he  fixes  a  price  that  will  recoup 
himself,  or  in  other  words,  pay  in  the  shape  of  rent  for 
the  capital  expended  upon  it.  Not  to  do  this  would 
bring  him  to  bankruptcy,  for  he  would  be  expending  his 
wealth  without  return.  Hence  we  see  the  3^.  per  yard 
rental  charged  for  the  land  really  represents  money  paid 
for  previous  labour. 

These  illustrations  may  be  applied  to  every  other  item 
of  trade  ;  because,  whatever  thing  is  offered  in  trade, 
there  must  be  a  price  charged  for  it  which  will  recoup 
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the  owner  for  the  cost  or  labour  of  its  production.  When 
the  improvements  in  a  property  have  been  made  by  the 
occupier  only,  he  ought  to  reap  the  chief  benefit  of  the 
improvement,  i.e.  be  recouped  for  his  toil ;  and  if  the 
landlord  takes  advantage  of  defects  in  the  law  and 
refuses  to  do  so,  he  depriv^es  the  tenant  of  his  just 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  improvements  have 
been  effected  by  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant  takes 
advantage  of  combinations  and  circumstances  to  refuse 
to  pay  interest  on  the  outlay,  his  conduct  is  equally  un- 
just :  both  are  cases  of  '  immoral  appropriation.' 

Here  another  question  may  be  started  :  Does  it  not 
often  happen  that  rents  are  raised,  irrespective  of  any 
owner's  improvement,  simply  because  the  development 
of  industry  and  the  progress  of  the  population  has 
multiplied  competitors  }  The  competition  is  a  co-factor 
with  the  limited  quantity  of  land  which  gives  this  power 
to  the  owner,  and  the  question  fairly  arises.  Ought  not 
the  increment  of  value  arising  from  the  growing  industry 
and  increasing  population  of  a  locality,  to  be  shared  by 
the  Community  which  causes  the  augmented  value,  and 
not  be  wholly  swallowed  up  by  the  mere  owner,  who  has 
had  no  share  in  producing  the  conditions  which  create 
social  value  t 

In  defining  labour  as  the  source  of  wealth,  I  added — 
"  where  trade  is  free."  Now  land  is  necessarily  limited. 
While  other  things  can  be  manufactured  and  extended, 
land  cannot ;  and,  except  in  the  case  of  newly  settled 
countries,  where  for  a  time  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand,  it  is  never  really  *  free  '  either /r^;;^  all,  or  to  all. 
In  such  cases,  a  Rent  is  frequently  charged  which  has 
no  relation  to  the  money  invested  in  the  property,  being 
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determined  solely  by  tJie possibilities  of  charge  which  the 
increasing  competition,  arising  from  an  ever-growing 
commerce  and  population,  gives  to  the  owner.  Land 
thus  restricted  cannot  be  regarded  as  free  ;  but  the  same 
objection  rarely  applies  to  articles  of  general  commerce, 
except  where,  under  the  guise  of  protection,  restrictions 
are  placed  upon  trade  by  a  mistaken  policy. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  Whether  peculiar  circum- 
stances do  not  call  for  exceptional  legislation  ?  It  seems 
to  be  contrary  to  equity,  that  any  landowner  should  be 
able  to  place  a  tax  upon  the  population  of  a  country  by 
raising  his  rents,  simply  because  their  growth  in  num- 
bers and  in  industry  gives  him  the  POWER.  The  most 
equitable  plan  would  seem  to  be,  that  after  the  land- 
owner has  been  fairly  recouped  for  his  investments  and 
risks,  that  then  the  artificial  prices  occasioned  by  the 
circumstances  explained,  should  accrue  either  to  the 
local  Community,  or  to  the  nation,  for  meeting  public 
responsibilities. 

The  products  which  the  Earth  yields  to  man  for  use 
as  food  or  clothing,  are  comparatively  sparse  ;  and  in 
their  native  state  indifferently  adapted  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  civilized  men  ;  and  even  these  involve  the  toil  of 
being  secured,  gathered,  and  preserved.  The  buffalo 
may  roam  over  the  plains,  the  salmon  sport  itself  in  our 
streams,  the  moor-fowl  may  nestle  among  the  heather, 
and  the  pheasant  roost  upon  the  branches  of  the  forest 
trees,  and  all  may  be  had  for  the  catching  ;  but  they  are 
not  'wealth'  until  caught:  and  the  labour  of  catching 
them  is  often  so  great  that  it  is  cheaper  to  purchase  than 
to  spend  valuable  time  in  securing  what  can  be  so  cheaply 
and  easily  obtained  in  the  market.     The  nuts  and  fruits 
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which  grow  upon  the  trees  may  be  free  to  all,  but  the 
labour  of  gathering,  reckoned  by  its  money  value,  really 
makes  them  dear.  All  these  facts  illustrate  the  truth, 
that  commercial  values  are  the  result  of  labour. 

Productive  Labour  is  that  which  adds  directly  to 
the  value  of  a  thing,  and  so  increases  the  sum  of  wealth. 
Such  is  the  labour  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the 
inventor,  the  joiner,  the  stone-mason,  the  weaver,  the 
tailor,  and  artizans  generally.  [The  thinker  and  teacher 
who  improve  the  machinery  of  the  brain  are  the  most 
productive  of  all.] 

Non-productive  labour  is  defined  as  the  labour  of 
such  persons  as  are  not  directly  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth — to  wit,  judges,  soldiers,  policemen, 
physicians,  agents,  shopkeepers,  and  others.* 

*  A  captain  who  navigates  a  ship  by  his  knowledge  and  instruc- 
tion is  surely  as  much  2i  productive  labourer  as  the  men  who  steer 
the  wheel  or  hoist  the  sails.  A  mechanical  genius  who  invents^ 
or  improves  the  theory  of  engineering,  is  surely  a  more  productive 
person  than  the  working  engineer  who  merely  embodies  the  ideas 
in  an  actual  engine  of  brass  and  iron.  Even  the  sweep  who  clears 
the  chimneys  of  soot,  is  not  less  a  productive  labourer  in  promoting 
combustion  which  gets  up  steam,  than  the  stoker  who  kindles  the 
fire,  and  keeps  it  burning.  The  definition  is  a  clumsy  attempt  to 
separate  work  and  processes  by  a  verbal  liite  of  demarcation  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  actual  world.  Moreover,  what  is  the 
difference  of  result  between  one  man's  labour,  which  saves  a  second 
man's  toil  and  time,  and  the  labour  of  the  second  man  wasted  in 
doing  on  alternate  days  the  first  man's  work  ?  A  common  stock 
or  sum  of  work  having  to  be  done,  all  are  productive  labourers  who 
share  in  doing  it  as  well  and  quickly  as  is  possible — no  matter 
what  their  name  and  profession.  Nor  can  the  distinction  be  upheld 
as  reg2iYdiS products,  any  more  than  as  respects  persons.  He  who 
defends  his  country  from  invasion,  or  his  neighbours  from  robbery, 
va  preservi?ig  \\{q^  intelligence,  and  energy,  as  truly  aids  production 
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Whilst  in  a  general  and  loose  sense  this  classification 
may  be  recognised  as  correct,  on  being  carefully  examined 
it  will  be  found  to  be  misleading.  The  energies  of  the 
physician  or  the  schoolmaster,  may  not,  like  the  stone- 
mason or  the  mechanic,  be  employed  on  the  direct 
production  of  material  wealth,  but  surely  those  whose 
labours  are  directed  to  the  preservation  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  human  race  are  quite  as  much,  if 
not  more  truly,  productively  employed  than  they  would 
be  if  engaged  in  dressing  a  stone  or  moulding  a  piece 
of  iron.  Their  labour  is  really  of  the  highest,  and,  in  the 
long  run — rightly  done — will  prove  to  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive kind  of  labour  whether  materially  or  morally 
considered. 

The  occupation  of  the  soldier,  policeman,  etc.,  however, 
is  very  different.  Their  labour  adds  directly  no  value  to 
anything ;  still,  they  are  of  value  in  the  sense  that  they 
give  *  protection '  to  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
community,  as  truly  as  a  roof  to  the  person.  Of  course 
the  necessity  for  this  protection  is  a  drawback,  because 
it  indicates  a  disordered  condition  of  society ;  and  the 
time  may  be  distant  when  society  can  dispense  with 
such  protection.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  all  rational 
effort   should   be  directed,  not   so    much   to   providing 


as  a  tool  or  an  engine  aids  it.  A  soldier,  a  policeman,  even  a 
lawyer,  may  be  as  much  an  aid  to  the  right  working  of  the  social 
machine  as  is  the  cloth  that  sweeps  off  the  dust  from  the  engine, 
or  the  oil  which  lubricates  its  moving  parts,  and  keeps  it  working 
with  the  least  possible  friction.  The  labourer  who  digs  out  the 
FOUNDATIONS  for  a  house  is  as  much  a  productive  labourer  as  the 
mason  who  BUILDS  it — for  it  is  all  a  part  of  one  necessary  process. 
-Ed. 
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physical-force  protection,  as  to  removing  the  conditions 
from  which  the  prevailing  disorders  flow. 

Though  shopkeepers  and  agents  do  not  directly  pro- 
duce, yet,  if  their  numbers  are  not  in  excess  of  the  work 
of  distribution,  they  are  as  useful  to  trade  and  commerce 
as  persons  who  do  produce  directly  ;  and  therefore  may 
be  recognised  as  [auxiliary]  producers,  since  they  save 
the  time  of  those  engaged  in  direct  production. 

As  regards  the  Physicians  :  if  people  so  fully  obeyed  • 
the  laws  of  health  as  to  require  but  one  physician  where 
six  are  called  for  now,  five  out  of  the  six  might  apply 
themselves  to  other  work.  And  seeing  that  five-sixths 
of  the  sickness  would  then  have  disappeared,  the  cost  of 
the  sickness  and  the  consequent  loss  of  work  would  be 
saved,  and  thus  in  many  ways  there  would  be  a  vast 
economic  gain. 

Indirect  influences  may  be  at  work  which  may  modify 
economic  facts  ;  and  hence  the  wisdom  of  not  looking 
at  things  merely  in  the  general,  but  surveying  the  under- 
lying and  specific  influences  necessary  to  bring  the  whole 
social  machinery  into  harmony  with  economic  law. 
Though  political  economists  speak  of  producers  or 
non-producers  only,  masses  of  the  community  belong  to 
neither  class.  As  Adam  Smith  justly  says  : — "  Both 
productive  and  unproductive  labourers,  and  those  who 
do  not  labour  at  all,  are  equally  maintained  by  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country.  This  produce,  how  great 
soever,  can  never  be  infinite,  but  must  have  certain 
limits.  According,  therefore,  as  a  greater  or  smaller 
proportion  of  it  is  in  any  one  year  employed  in  main- 
taining ^;/productive  hands,  the  more  in  the  one  case 
and  the  less  in  the  other  will  remain  for  the  productive, 
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and  the  next  year's  produce  will  be  greater  or  smaller ; 
the  whole  annual  produce,  if  we  except  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  earth,  being  the  effect  of  productive 
labour."  * 

Strictly,  a  Non-producer  is  a  person  who  consumes  or 
destroys  an  amount  equal  to  what  he  produces  ;  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  at  the  termination  of  his  life, 
the  world  is  no  better  off  (materially)  for  his  having  been 
in  it.f  He  is  a  producer  to  the  extent  of  keeping 
himself ;  but  since  he  destroys  as  much  as  he  produces, 
he  does  nothing  directly  to  augment  the  material  wealth 
of  the  community. 

It  is  a  very  common  but  erroneous  belief,  that 
*  destruction  '  of  property  is  *  good  for  trade.'  The 
idea  is  that  it  creates  a  demand  for  material  and  labour 
to  replace  that  which  has  been  destroyed.  The  fallacy 
of  this  notion  will  be  seen  by  an  illustration.  Assume 
that  a  certain  person,  A,  is  worth  ;^50,000  ;  of  this  he 
has  ;^20,000  invested  in  a  mill  employing  250  artizans  ; 
the  rest  of  his  capital  being  partly  in  the  bank,  and  partly 
in  other  investments.  Finding  that  the  ;^20,ooo  invested 
in  the  mill  pays  better  interest  than  the  other,  he  thinks 
of  doubling  the  size  of  his  mill,  which  will  find  employ- 
ment for  another  ;^20,ooo.  But  in  the  meanwhile  2.  fire 
occurs,  and  his  mill  is  burnt  to  the  ground.  People  say, 
"It's  a  bad  job  for  Mr  A.,  but  it's  good  for  trade." 
Those  who  talk  like  this  strangely  overlook  the  fact  that 


*  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  Book  ii.  chap.  3, 

f  He  who  hinders  evil,  or  partially  arrests  it,  or  cures  it,  leaves 
the  world  better  than  it  would  have  been  without  him^  so  that  the 
result  is  the  same. — Ed. 
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the  money  which  will  rebuild  the  mill  would  have  built 
a  second  mill,  and  so,  instead  of  250  workpeople  being 
employed,  there  would  have  been  500.  Thus  *  destruc- 
tion is  not  good  for  trade.' 

Take  another  possible  case.  Trade  is  bad,  and,  owing 
to  dear  food,  or  people  squandering  their  money,  there 
is  no  demand  for  manufactured  goods.  A,  therefore, 
can  hardly  sell  the  produce  of  his  original  mill,  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  not  think  of  building  a 
second.  What  must  he  do  } — burn  down  his  mill  in 
order  to  find  use  for  his  money  1  No  ;  but  look  out  for 
some  other  investment,  perhaps  a  landed  estate,  and  set 
men  to  drain,  cultivate,  and  improve  it,  so  as  to  obtain 
better  and  larger  crops.  This,  clearly,  would  create  a 
demand  for  more  labour,  and  increase  the  supply  of 
food  whilst  reducing  its  price.  This  would  secure  to 
the  population  increased  means  with  which  to  purchase 
manufactured  goods,  and  therefore  stimulate  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  kingdom.  Indeed,  what  is  the 
cardinal  fact  .-*  //  is^  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  the 
wages  fund  which  finds  employment  for  labour.  It  is 
the  desire,  as  it  is  the  interest,  of  those  who  have  money 
to  put  it  to  use  ;  and  thus  its  investment  in  trade  creates 
a  demand  for  additional  labour.  A  man  with  ;^20,ooo 
will  be  able  to  employ  only  half  the  labour  of  one  with 
i^40,ooo.  If,  therefore,  wealth  be  wasted,  the  power  to 
employ  labour  must  diminish  in  exact  proportion. 

In  employing  labour  two  errors  may  be  committed, 
(i)  By  putting  it  in  channels  that  yield  only  a  partial 
return^  or  no  return  at  all ;  or  (2)  by  employing  it  in  a 
way  which  produces  mischief 

Suppose  A  hires  40  men  at  20s.  per  week  ;  and  on  the 
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Monday  morning  sets  them  to  digging  a  large  hole, 
which  keeps  them  so  employed  till  Saturday  morning, 
when  he  orders  them  \.o  fill  the  hole  tip  again.  He  pays 
them  £4.0  for  the  week's  labour — which  is  wages  after 
the  rate  of  ^2,000  per  annum.  What  have  they  done  ? 
They  have  been  expending  power  all  the  week,  and  on 
the  Saturday  night  things  are  just  as  they  were 'on 
Monday  morning  !  There  has  been  nothing  produced. 
"  Yes — but  is  it  not  a  good  job  for  the  men  }  They 
have  had  a  week's  work,  and  the  world  is  none  the 
poorer.-*"  Is  it  notf  What,  then,  has  become  of  the 
food  the  men  have  consumed  }  of  the  clothing  and  other 
materials  worn  away  during  the  week  }  Evidently  the 
country  is  £a^o  poorer  at  the  end  of  the  week  than  at 
the  beginning  ;  for  the  men  have  consumed  goods  to  that 
value  during  the  week,  and  have  produced  nothing  in 
its  place.  Had  these  men,  however,  been  employed  in 
digging  a  score  of  cellars  for  cottages,  there  would  have 
been  something  to  show  against  what  they  had  con- 
sumed. The  world  would  have  been  poorer  by  the 
sustenance  but  richer  by  the  cellars,  which  would 
remain  a  permanent  addition  to  the  value,  comfort,  and 
utility  of  the  ten  cottages. 

Persons  may  not  often  lay  out  their  money  in  employ- 
ing men  to  dig  holes  and  fill  them  up  again — (though 
paupers  have  been  put  to  such  work) — but  they  do  often 
spend  money  in  ways  which  are  not  a  whit  more  pro- 
ductive, and  very  much  more  pernicious. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  a  wealthy,  fast-going 
Spendthrift,  who  may  take  up  his  abode  in  some  country 
village,  and  spend  his  money  extravagantly  in  luxurious 
living,  is  a   good    friend    to   trade.     "  See,"  it    is    said. 
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"  what  money  he  pours  into  the  village  !  "  Let  us  look 
at  this  position  a  little  more  closely. 

Granted  that  the  Spendthrift  gets  rid  of  ^2,000  a 
year.  Does  this  in  any  wise  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
community  ?  True,  he  puts  ;^2,ooo  a  year  into  the  tills 
of  the  shopkeepers,  publicans,  or  other  tradesmen  in 
the  locality ;  but,  then,  he  abstracts  ;^2,ooo  worth  of 
goods  from  their  shelves  or  cellars.  What  becomes  of 
these }  He  and  his  dependents  use,  consume,  wear  or 
waste  them.  At  the  year's  end  the  shopkeepers  have 
got  his  money,  but  he  has  got  their  goods,  and  beyond 
the  trifling  profit  of  the  shopkeeper,  they  are  no  richer 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  whilst  the  Spendthrift 
himself  is  ;^2,ooo  poorer. 

It  may  be  pleaded  that  the  Spendthrift  who  goes  in 
for  enjoyment  receives  his  quid  pro  quo.  I  do  not  here 
argue  this  point,  but  simply  desire  to  show  the  influence 
of  such  conduct  in  relation  to  national  wealth.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  improper  to  point  out,  that  such  enjoy- 
ments, m'^inly  sensual,  neither  improve  nor  increase  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  but  tend  to  social  demoralization 
and  misery.     Now  take  a  possible  contrast  : — 

Had  this  Spendthrift  instead  of  wasting  ^2,000  in 
riotous  living,  invested  it  in  the  erection  of  a  dozen  first 
class  cottages,  he  would  have  found  a  year's  employ- 
ment and  wages  for  at  least  a  score  of  men, — the  wages 
received  would  have  been  paid  to  the  shopkeeper  for 
goods, — and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  village  would 
possess  a  dozen  new  and  good  houses,  which  would 
tend  to  augment  the  health,  wealth,  and  comfort  of  the 
people  for  generations  to  come. 

It  may  be  seldom  that  in  a  country  village  such  a 
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Spendthrift  is  found  ;  but  if  there  be  not  one  individual 
who  of  himself  squanders  £2,000  a  year,  there  are  a 
number  of  persons  who  squander  five,  ten,  twenty,  or 
perhaps  eighty  or  one  hundred  or  more  pounds  yearly, 
in  an  equally  unwise  way,  and  the  result  in  the  aggre- 
gate amounts  to  the  same  ;  and,  indeed,  the  ^2,000  is 
often  spent  in  a  still  worse  way. 

There  are  few  villages  or  districts  with  700  or  800  of 
a  population  that  have  not  their  three  or  more  public- 
houses  or  beershops.  The  average  drink  expenditure  of 
the  Kingdom  gives  about  ;^8oo  to  each  public-house, 
or  ;^2,400  for  three  ;  but  call  it  £2,000  for  three.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  what  is  there  to  show  for  this 
;^2,ooo  ?  It  is  worse  than  lost ;  for  there  is  the  absolute 
production  of  disease,  vice,  and  misery. 

What  are  the  constant  fruits  of  the  system  ? 

1.  The  Publicans  have  not  less  than  an  aggregate 
capital  of  ^1,000  for  the  three  houses. 

2.  There  is  a  weekly  expenditure  upon  strong  drink 
of  not  less  than  £/\o. 

3.  The  manufacture  of  20s.  worth  of  drink  involves 
the  destruction  of  grain  equal  to  eight  4  lb.  loaves ; 
hence  £^^0  worth  means  320  4  lb.  loaves  destroyed  in 
each  drink-house  weekly ! 

4.  The  demoralizing  influence  of  the  three  public- 
houses  is  seen  in  the  creation  of  something  like  a  score 
of  habitual  drunkards  or  tipplers,  who  become  a  con- 
stant source  of  misery  and  danger,  not  only  to  their 
families  but  to  their  neighbours.  Of  these,  half  a  dozen 
develope  into  idlers,  spongers,  loungers,  or  tramps  ; 
and  of  the  remainder,  a  dozen  lose  in  the  aggregate 
during  the  week  from  ten  to  fourteen  days'  work.    Thus, 
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besides  the  loss  of  money  by  the  drinkers,  there  is  the 
loss  of  what  they  might  have  produced. 

5.  There  are  over  1,000,000  paupers  in  the  Kingdom, 
besides  multitudes  kept  by  friends.  This  gives  6  pau- 
pers for  each  Public-house,  or  18  for  the  three.  If  we 
reckon  two  criminals  and  one  lunatic  for  the  three  Public- 
houses,  we  have  a  total  of  21  persons,  who  have  to  be 
kept  by  the  labour  of  the  community.  These,  on  the 
average,  will  cost  society  4^.  each  weekly,  or  a  total  of 
^4  4^-.  od.  If  only  ten  of  them  were  at  work,  they 
would  produce  ;^io  in  all  ;  and  in  that  case,  society,  in- 
stead of  having  to  pay  £4  4s.,  would  receive  £10. 

6.  Then  there  would  be  the  losses  arising  from  the 
necessity  for  policemen,  tax-collectors,  gaolers,  jurymen, 
judges,  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.  (who  are  all  kept  out  of 
the  commonwealth) ;  losses  through  accidents,  disease, 
and  premature  death  ;  losses  arising  from  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  workman.  There  would  be  the  loss  of  labour 
abstracted  by  the  moral  efforts  to  neutralize  or  abate 
the  sequential  mischiefs  of  drinking.  All  these  various 
items  give  an  aggregate  of  indirect  loss  equal  in  amount 
to  the  money  directly  spent,  i.e.  a  cost  and  loss  of  ;^40 
weekly,  in  addition  to  the  ;^40  expended. 

There  are,  then,  three  ways  of  spending  money : 
(i)  So  as  to  yield  3. productive  return. 

(2)  So  as  to  yield  no  return  at  all. 

(3)  So  as  to  yield  a  mischievous  return. 

Take  the  case  of  three  men — A,  B,  and  C, — each  one 
when  at  work  earning  30^".  per  week.  A  lives  on  20^., 
and  saves  ioj*.,  which  he  regularly  invests  in  some 
building  club,  co-operative  store  or  business,  getting 
(say)  5  per  cent,  interest  for  it.    At  the  end  of  five  years, 
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what  with  simple  interest  and  compound  interest,  A  is 
worth  ^140.  With  this  sum  he  builds  a  house,  for 
which  he  draws  a  weekly^rent  of  3^-.  6d.  His  weekly 
income,  then,  is  33^-.  6d. — for  '^s.  6d.  of  which  he  does 
no  more  work. 

B  is  a  man  of  fashion,  and  to  some  extent  representa- 
tive of  a  large  class  of  the  community.  He  dresses 
well,  has  a  silver-headed  walking  stick,  and  a  pair  of  kid 
gloves  quarterly.  He  lodges  in  a  '  fashionable  '  quarter, 
and  in  his  diet  is  somewhat  indulgent.  Of  course  he 
spends  the  whole  of  his  30.y.  weekly,  and  sometimes 
runs  into  debt  without  being  a  whit  more  comfortable 
than  A,  who  lives  upon  20s. 

As  between  these  two  expenditures  the  ultimate  re- 
sult is  not  the  same  ;  both  create  a  demand  for  goods, 
and  consequently  for  labour,  but  the  money  of  A  being 
spent  ^^productively,  accumulates  ;  whereas  the  money 
of  B  does  not ;  hence,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  the  first 
has  a  hoiise^  whilst  the  second  has  nothing.  After  the 
five  years,  A  will  be  able  to  save  i  },s.  6d.  per  week  in- 
stead of  los.y  which,  in  another  five  years,  with  interest, 
will  amount  to  £i()0.  With  this  he  buys  another  house, 
letting  for  four  shillings  per  week,  which  brings  his 
weekly  income  up  to  37^.  6d.  At  the  end  of  ten  years 
A  is  worth  ;^330;  whilst  B  has  nothing  whatever  to 
show,  save  perhaps  a  collection  of  unpaid  bills. 

If  at  the  end  of  10  years  A  continues  to  live  at  the 
rate  of  20s.  weekly ;  he  will  be  able  to  save  ijs.  6d.  each 
week,  which,  with  interest,  would  in  five  years  more 
amount  to  ^250.  With  this  he  might  build  two  other 
cottages,  letting  at  3^".  per  week  each,  which  would 
bring  his  weekly  income  up  to  43^'.  6d.     He  could  then 
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save  23^.  6d.  weekly,  which,  in  another  five  years, 
amounts  to  ;^337  ;  with  this  he  might  build  two  better 
cottages,  to  let  at  Js.  6d.  weekly,  when  his  income  would 
be  $is.  per  week,  and  the  aggregate  of  his  saving  £c)\'j. 
Thus  each  week  during  20  years,  A  has  expended  2Qs. 
in  providing  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  and  has  given 
to  trade  just  as  much  as  he  has  taken  from  it.  But,  over 
and  above  this,  he  has  saved  £<^oo\J.e.  he  has  added 
;^900  to  the  commonwealth,  and  realized  a  weekly  in- 
come of  51J. — a  striking  illustration  of  the  cumulative 
power  of  industrious  habits. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  influence  of  the  expenditure 
of  A's  cumulative  income  upon  the  demand  for  labour. 

At  the  beginning,  A's  30^".  finds  employment  for  an- 
other labourer  at  a  salary  of  30^".  weekly.  But  at  the 
end  of  20  years,  A  gets  51J.  weekly,  which,  if  rightly 
used,  will  increase  trade  70  per  cent.,  and  find  employ- 
ment for  nearly  if  persons. 

But  what  of  B  ?  So  far  as  current  expenditure  goes, 
B's  30J.  influences  trade  just  the  same  as  A's — the  fault 
is  that  part  of  B's  is  misdirected.  B,  like  A,  could 
easily  live  upon  20s.  weekly,  but  spends  the  whole  30J. 
on  himself,  and  so  five,  ten,  fifteen,  nay,  the  whole 
twenty  years  roll  over,  and  he  is  no  richer  at  the  end 
than  at  the  beginning — that  is  to  say,  he  has  nothing ; 
and  were  sickness  to  overtake  him,  he  would  become  a 
burden  to  his  friends  or  the  parish. 

Again,  C,  when  at  his  work,  earns  at  the  rate  of  30J. 
per  week  ;  but  out  of  this  he  spends  (say)  los.  in  drink, 
and  perhaps  \s.  6d.  in  tobacco.  Once  or  twice  a  week 
he  goes  home  drunk.  Once  or  twice  monthly  he 
neglects  his  work,  drinking  and  idling;  and  on  Mondays 
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when  he  gets  to  work,  he  is  in  no  fit  condition  to  per- 
form it  efficiently,  from  which  probably  some  mischief 
results.  Drink  impairs  his  health,  and  he  is  sometimes 
away  from  his  work  through  sickness,  and  incurs  a 
doctor's  bill.  It  often  happens  that  such  men  lose  their 
situation,  and  finally  come  upon  the  parish  for  help. 
Every  Poor  Law  Guardian  will  have  seen  such  cases. 

In  the  case  of  C,  therefore,  his  money  is  not  only 
spent  un productively,  but  destructively,  for  food  has  to 
be  destroyed  to  make  the  drink  he  consumes ;  his 
health,  time,  and  character  are  wasted  in  the  consump- 
tion of  it ;  and  it  is  well  if,  in  a  state  of  drunkenness, 
he  does  no  mischief  under  the  maddening  influence  of 
the  drink.  Thus  there  is  not  only  direct  loss,  and  mis- 
chief, but  many  evils  and  burdens  ultimately  fall  on 
industrious  people,  which  further  cripple  and  destroy 
trade,  and  prevent  the  people's  progress. 

If  the  objection  be  raised  that  my  three  examples  are 
extreme  cases,  and  as  regards  A,  that,  on  the  average, 
5  per  cent,  is  too  high  an  interest  for  people  to  obtain, 
I  reply  that  I  put  only  what  I  have  seen  done  in  MANY 
cases,  and  in  SOME  even  with  better  results,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  industry  associated  with  intelligence. 

Suppose  A,  whilst  he  is  saving  his  money,  spends 
his  evenings  in  acquiring  knowledge  to  fit  himself  for 
some  post  of  higher  labour,  and,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  having  saved  ;^350,  he  goes  into  business.  He  is 
a  capital  business  man,  a  good  superintendent  and 
organizer  of  labour,  and  turns  his  attention  to  improve- 
ments in  machinery ;  and  so  during  the  second  ten 
years,  instead  of  raising  his  capital  from  £^ZO  to  £()17, 
he  has  multiplied  it  by  ten,  and  has  realized  ;^3,300  or 
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more.  True,  a  great  many  men  and  women  are  less 
productive,  and  even  more  destructive,  than  C.  There 
are  thousands  of  persons  who  produce  nothing,  or 
virtually  nothing,  and  instead  of  wasting  los.  weekly 
in  drink,  tobacco,  etc.,  they  waste  perhaps  pounds,  and 
not  only  waste  their  own  time  and  money,  but  often 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  others.  My  illustra- 
tions, therefore,  are  by  no  means  overdrawn. 

Professor  Fawcett  has  correctly  remarked  that  "  al- 
though no  wealth  can  be  produced  without  labour,  yet 
there  is  much  labour  which  does  not  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  wealth."  He  might  have  added,  '  There  is 
much  labour  which  contributes  to  the  destruction  of 
wealth.'  Were  it  possible  that  a  man  could  be  so 
foolish  as  to  pull  down  his  house  in  order  to  provide  a 
site  and  materials  for  the  erection  of  a  Pig-sty,  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  the  sty  (if  it  is  to  represent  the  total 
cost)  must  include  the  value  of  the  house  which  was 
pulled  down  to  make  room  and  find  materials  for  the 
sty,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  pulling  it  down.  At  least 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  cost  would  represent  destruc- 
tive labour,  which  does  not  enrich  but  impoverish  the 
world. 

Apply  this  illustration  to  Intoxicating  Liquors. 
Their  cost-value  represents  the  value  of  the  grain  or 
fruit  destroyed  to  make  the  liquors,  with  the  cost  of  the 
labour  expended  in  manufacturing  them.  The  house 
which  was  pulled  down  was  incomparably  more  useful 
than  the  pig-sty  into  which  it  was  converted  ;  if  the 
1,200,000,000  loaves,  or  their  equivalent  in  grain  and 
produce,  destroyed  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the 
manufacture    of    liquor    consumed    by    the   people    of 
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this  Kingdom,  had  been  used  as  food,  such  afi  appropria- 
tion would  have  been  incomparably  more  useful  than  its 
conversion  into  drink.  There  might  be  some  trifling 
use  in  the  Pig-sty,  and  at  any  rate  it  would  be  un- 
associated  with  much  accompanying  evils ;  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  the  drink,  one  thing  is  indisputable,  that 
any  possible  utility  is  enormously  overshadowed  by  the 
terrible  evils  and  losses  which  result  from  its  national 
use ;  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  is  demonstrably  and  pre- 
eminently a  traffic  of  destruction. 

It  may  here  be  asked.  Who  is  to  decide  as  to  where 
utility  ends  and  waste  begins  ?  Will  it  not  often  depend 
upon  circumstances  of  time  and  place  ;  and  will  it  not 
largely  vary  according  to  the  different  views  of  utility  ?  * 
Certainly;  and  upon  this  point  there  can  be  no  hard  and 
fast  line  drawn.  But  we  may  surely  go  so  far  as  to  ask 
or  urge  people  to  eschew  that  which  is  so  generally 
recognised  as  being  useless  or  mischievous,  and  apply 
themselves  in   earnest  to   matters   regarding  which   all 

*  There  are  two  questions  here,  totally  distinct,  but  often  falla- 
ciously mingled.  The  one  of  truths  and  the  one  of  opznzon.  First 
as  to  the  Facts.  This  means,  what  is  utility  ?  and  what  is  waste  ? 
Of  course  facts  are  facts,  or  circumstances  ;  but  they  don't  *  depend ' 
upon  themselves,  and  certainly  they  don't  '  vary  according  to  our 
different  views.'  No  views  determine  utilities — but  observation  and 
reasoning  upon  facts  should  determine  'views.'  Utilities  are  the 
operation  of  Divine  laws  and  powers  :  the  adaptation  of  them  to 
use — all  else  is  waste.  If  it  be  very  cold,  a  top-coat  will  illustrate  an 
utility — if  it  be  hot,  waste.  But  the  most  pernicious  of  all  current 
fallacies  is  that  of  supposing  that  any  given  assertion  is  not  correct, 
because  somebody  or  other  holds  a  '  different  view' !  The  Supreme 
Power  holds  His  determining  view  without  possible  change,  and 
confirms  it  to  us  by  the  blessing  which  follows  obedience,  or  the 
penalty  which  results  from  Sin. — Ed. 
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agree  that  they  are  productive  of  good — that  is,  yield  a 
result  fairly  commensurate  to  the  labour  bestowed. 
Were  this  common  sense  rule  adopted,  the  waste  of 
power  would  not  be  great,  and  the  loss  to  society  would 
scarcely  be  felt,  because  the  margin  of  our  producing 
power  needed  for  our  subsistence  is  so  great  that  over- 
exactness  is  called  for  by  no  necessity. 

The  prime  purpose  of  all  labour  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to 
secure  the  physical  comforts  of  life — good  health,  good 
food,  warm  clothing,  and  comfortable  habitations ;  for 
although  the  end  of  man's  existence  is  not  to  attend 
merely  to  the  physical  or  animal,  but  first  and  last  to 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual — yet,  inasmuch  as  the  due 
development  of  the  mental  faculties  depends  upon  the 
normal  state  of  the  physical,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  due 
respect  to  the  laws  and  conditions  of  the  organism. 

In  short,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  in  a  well- 
conducted  nation  such  a  thing  as  destitution  could 
scarcely  exist,  because  the  labour  of  mankind,  when 
rightly  applied,  supplies  their  necessities  in  a  quantity 
so  greatly  in  excess  of  wants,  that  a  manifold  surplus 
remains  to  meet  the  needs  of  infancy,  sickness,  misfor- 
tune, or  old  age,  when  we  are  unable  to  produce  sufficient 
for  our  maintenance  and  comfort. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ON   THE   RIGHT   USE  OF   MONEY. 

THE  genius  of  Political  Economists  has  been  chiefly 
directed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  production  of  wealth  depends,  but  they  have 
mostly  ignored  the  influence  of  the  mode  in  which  com- 
modities are  consumed  or  spent.  They  probably  had 
the  idea  that  this,  logically,  came  into  the  sphere  of 
Ethics.  There  is,  however  much,  truth  in  the  proverb, 
that  "  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained  "  ;  and  if  we 
give  full  consideration  to  the  moral  influences  affecting 
material  progress,  whether  of  an  individual  or  a  nation, 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  mode  of  the  consumption  of 
wealth  is  intimately  associated  with  the  question  of  its 
reproduction.  So  far  as  result  is  concerned,  '  waste  '  is 
as  hurtful  to  trade,  when  it  occurs  in  one  way  as  when 
it  takes  place  in  another.  If  a  man  with  a  weekly 
income  of  25^-.  throws  five  of  them  into  the  sea,  or 
squanders  them  in  a  way  that  yields  no  return,  he  would 
financially  be  just  as  well  off"  with  a  wage  of  20j-.,  pro- 
vided no  portion  of  this  was  wasted.  But  if,  in  addition, 
he  so  spends  his  ^s.  that  it  entails  loss  upon  himself  and 

others,  then  to  that  extent  is  waste  further  increased ; 
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and  if  that  damage  is  equal  to  45.,  the  man  can  be  no 
better  off  than  if  his  wages  had  been  \6s. 

It  is  a  very  general  but  fallacious  belief,  that  so  long 
as  the  'money'  does  not  go  out  of  the  country,  it  matters 
not  in  what  way  it  is  expended,  seeing  it  is  only  trans- 
ferred from  one  pocket  to  another !  Adam  Smith,  in 
referring  to  '  prodigality  of  expenditure,'  b.  ii.  ch.  3, 
remarks,  that  "  If  the  quantity  of  food  and  clothing 
thus  consumed  had  been  distributed  among  productive 
hands,  they  would  have  reproduced,  together  with  a  profit, 
the  full  value  of  consumption.  The  small  quantity  of 
money  would  in  this  case  equally  have  remained  in  the 
country,  and  there  would  besides  have  been  a  reproduc- 
tion of  an  equal  value  of  consumable  goods:  there  would 
have  been  two  values  instead  of  one," 

Money  alone  is  not  wealth  ;  strictly  speaking,  it  is 
only  the  sign  of  wealth,  for  it  has  no  value  save  the 
convenience  of  exchange.  A  man  cannot  satisfy  his 
stomach  with  sovereigns,  unless  he  can  exchange  them 
for  food  or  other  commodities,  and  99  persons  out  of 
every  100  have  no  other  use  for  them;  but  if  a  man 
possesses /i?^</,  he  can  either  use  it  himself  or  exchange 
it  for  something  else,  i£.  buy  something  else  with  it. 
These  reasoners  overlook  another  fact,  namely,  that  a 
transfer  of  money  from  the  buyer's  to  the  seller's  pocket 
should  involve  a  transfer  of  some  equivalent  from  the 
seller  to  the  buyer ;  or,  as  Smith  puts  it,  there  should 
be  not  only  one  value  but  two. 

Take  the  case  of  a  man  who,  at  the  end  of  a  week's 
work,  goes  to  the  public-house  and  spends  \os.  on  drink. 
On  Monday  morning  he  returns  to  work  minus  his 
money,  and  what  has  he  got  in  its  place  ?     Nothing, 
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perhaps,  save  a  past  sensation  of  'jolliness'  and  an 
existing  headache.  *  But,'  says  the  objector,  '  if  the 
drinker  has  not  got  the  money,  the  publican  has,  and 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  the  cash  has  simply 
changed  hands  ;  for  the  publican  paid  it  to  the  brewer, 
and  the  brewer  paid  it  to  the  maltster,  and  the  maltster 
paid  it  to  the  farmer,  and  so  it  gets  circulated  ;  therefore 
there  is  no  loss  ! ' 

The  absurdity  of  this  reasoning  may  be  shown  by  the 
case  of  another  man,  who,  on  the  same  Saturday  even- 
ing, goes  and  spends  his  los.  on  a  pair  of  boots  or  shoes ; 
and  on  the  Monday  morning  goes  to  work  with  his  head 
clear,  wearing  his  new  boots,  with  his  feet  warm  and 
comfortable,  and  for  a  year  afterwards  reaps  the  benefit 
of  his  investment.  In  this  case  the  shoemaker,  equally 
with  the  publican,  gets  ioj".,  and  his  customer  gets  a 
>asting  pair  of  boots.     Again,  two  values  instead  of  one. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  drinking  man  might  have 
spent  his  lOi".  by  a  gill  or  two  at  a  time,  and  extended 
its  use  over  a  period  of  two  months,  I  answer,  this  will 
in  no  way  affect  my  argument ;  because,  unfortunately, 
it  is  founded  on  habits  as  they  exist,  it  being  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  persons,  even  working  men,  to 
spend  their  \Qs.  weekly  upon  drink.  If  the  ideal  of  the 
half  pint  per  day  could  be  realized,  and  the  fifteen 
shillings  expended  weekly  could  be  stretched  over  three 
months,  then  the  expenditure,  instead  of  being  £<^ 
per  quarter,  would  only  be  i^s.,  and  there  would  be 
£Z  \^s.  left  to  appropriate  to  trade;  to  this  extent 
it  would  be  better,  and  equally  illustrate  the  economic 
theory. 

Suppose,  again,  that  my  man,  instead  of  going  to  the 
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publican  or  the  shoemaker,  to  purchase  drink  or  boots, 
visits  the  provision  dealer  and  buys  two  bushels  of 
barley,  and  straightway  throws  it  into  the  river  or  the 
sea.  Will  not  the  believer  in  this  money-circulation- 
theory  at  once  expostulate  with  the  foolish  fellow,  and 
condemn  the  waste  ?  Well,  the  man  replies,  *  I  am 
wasting  nothing,  for  I  paid  the  money  to  the  Shop- 
keeper, who  pays  it  to  the  Corn  Dealer,  who  pays  it  to 
the  Miller,  who  pays  it  to  the  Farmer,  and  so  the  money 
goes  round  all  the  same  ;  and,  on  your  own  theory,  is 
not  lost.'  No,  the  shadow  or  sign  is  not  lost,  but  the 
substance  is.  The  use  of  the  barley  has  gone  for  ever ; 
and  it  will  require  a  second  effort  to  get  the  money  to 
replace  the  lost  food. 

If  it  be  objected  that  people  in  their  senses  never  do 
throw  their  food  into  the  river  or  the  sea,  I  answer,  that 
they  do  much  worse.  It  would  not  cost  much  to  pour 
corn  out  of  a  sack  into  the  water,  but  thousands  of 
people  (through  their  agents)  take  their  barley  to  the 
maltster  to  be  changed  into  malt,  and  then  to  the 
brewer  or  distiller  to  be  converted  into  beer  or  whisky, 
at  great  cost^  i.e.  they  do  this  by  a  reverse  process, 
beginning  with  the  beer  and  whisky  made  from  the 
barley. 

The  act  of  the  man  who  threw  his  two  bushels  of 
barley  into  the  sea  appears  too  preposterous  to  be 
credited  ;  yet  it  is  commendable  wisdom  contrasted 
with  the  man  who  converts  the  grain  into  alcohol ^  by 
which  he  injures  and  degrades  himself,  and  aids  in  the 
production  of  a  host  of  sequential  evils  to  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  previous  chapter  I  referred  to  labour  directed 
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to  digging  a  hole  and  filling  it  up  again.  Take  the 
case  of  a  man  thus  employed.  He  spends  the  first  part 
of  the  week  in  digging  this  hole,  and  the  rest  of  the 
week  in  filling  it  up  again,  receiving  15^-.  as  wages  for 
his  work.  Does  some  one  say,  '  The  man,  by  spending 
his  i^s.,  finds  some  one  else  a  week's  work  on  the  same 
terms  on  which  he  himself  was  employed.'  Now  two 
persons  are  concerned  in  this  business — Employer  and 
Employed — the  man  who  paid,  as  well  as  the  man  who 
received,  the  I'^s.  The  employer  exchanged  his  money 
for  the  workman's  labour.  Now,  what  does  the  em- 
ploye get  in  return  for  his  money  t  He  gets  nothing  ! 
If  the  15^'.  were  all  he  possessed,  the  transaction  would 
have  reduced  him  to  poverty.  But  if  the  man  had  been 
employed  in  manufacturing  cloth,  in  making  shoes,  or 
in  cultivating  land,  what  would  have  been  the  result  t 
He  would  have  got  his  15^.  all  the  same,  but  he  would 
besides  have  produced  200  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  or 
several  pairs  of  shoes,  or  perhaps  2^s.  worth  of  grain. 
In  other  words,  his  week's  labour  would  not  only  have 
reproduced  the  15^-.,  but  reproduced  it  with  a  profit^ 
for  the  employer  who  invested  his  15^".  would  have 
received  from  20s.  to  25  j-.  worth  of  produce. 

In  many  of  these  calculations  the  profit  arising  from 
Invested  Wealth  is  not  taken  into  account.  It  is  a 
variable  quantity,  and  has  been  omitted  to  avoid  com- 
plication.    Nevertheless,  it  is  an  additional  item. 

At  least  a  million  people — including  working  men — 
spend  on  intoxicating  liquors  their  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  shillings  in  one  week.  With  such  men  any 
advance  in  wages  is  simply  providing  them  with  greater 
facility  for  their  own  degradation.     If  an  Employer  or 
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Capitalist,  instead  of  investing  his  15^".  in  hole-digging', 
had  employed  his  man  in  marmfacturiitg  beer  or  spirits, 
what  would  be  the  difference  of  result  ?  The  first  thing 
a  man  has  then  to  do  is  to  buy  some  of  the  best  grain 
he  can.*  To  make  15^.  worth  of  Beer,  he  would  have 
to  use  as  much  grain  as  would  make  six  41b.  loaves. 
The  time  occupied  would  not  be  a  couple  of  hours,  but 
say,  a  quarter  of  a  day.  This,  at  15^.  per  week,  would 
give  to  the  workman  y^d.  as  wages.  How,  then,  stands 
the  matter  ?  At  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  man 
had  15^-.  in  cash,  which  he  spent  in  beer.  To  make 
this  beer  he  must  use  3^.  worth  of  grain  (reckoning  it 
at  only  6s.  per  bushel),  and  then  (for  a  quarter  of  a 
day's  wages)  'j\d.  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  workman. 
He  is  therefore  richer  by  the  7\d.,  but  poorer  (so  far 
as  this  transaction  is  concerned)  by  the  15^.  spent  on 
the  beer,  plus  the  3^-.  worth  of  grain  destroyed  in  its 
manufacture.  If  such  extravagant  conduct  as  this  were 
not  atoned  for  by  the  industry  and  providence  of  others, 
what  would  such  men  have  to  do  }     How  could   they 


*  The  quantities  which  afford  a  *  good '  product  of  whisky  in  a 
well-conducted  Scotch  distillery,  are  as  follow  : — 

252  bushels  of  malt,  @    40  lbs.  per  bushel. 
948         „        barley,  @  53!  fts.     „         „         f 
150         „  oats,  @  47ift's.     „         „ 

150        „  rye,  @52flbs.     „         „ 


1500 


0 


From  each  bushel  of  the  above  mixed  meal,  i\  gallons  of  proof 
whisky  may  be  obtained  ;  or  i8|  gallons  per  quarter  of  grain.  A 
few  distillers  are  skilful  enough  to  extract  20  gallons  per  quarter 
from  such  a  mixture. — English  Encyclop(xdia^  Art.  '  Distillery.' 
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get  a  second  week's  job  with  only  ']\d.  to  provide  for  it  ? 
This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  our  population  can- 
not get  employment  ;  the  cause  is  the  unproductive  and 
wasteful  manner  in  which  money  is  expended  and 
wealth  wasted. 

In  reality,  the  health  and  strength  of  the  laborer,  is 
his  capital,  more  truly  than  the  money  which  he  may 
save  out  of  his  wages  ;  and  therefore  should  be  carefully 
looked  after  by  the  wise  artizan,  who  should  prolong 
his  days  by  the  use  of  good  food  and  abstinence  from 
bad  drink. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


ON   THRIFT,    UTILITY,   AND   PLEASURE. 

THE  discussions  of  the  previous  chapters  may  very 
naturally  suggest  the  questions,  (i)  Where  true 
Thrift  begins  and  ends  t  and  (2)  What  are  the  land- 
marks of  genuine  Utility  f  The  common  idea  of  thrift 
is  *  The  saving  of  money,  and  the  making  everything 
bend  to  this ' ;  whilst  utility  is  measured  by  £  s.  d. 

Thrift,  regarded  as  money-saving,  is  often  the  sub- 
ject of  very  serious  mistakes.  To  save  gd.  or  a  shilling 
a  week  in  rent,  we  find  families  consisting  of  five 
or  six  persons  huddled  together  in  a  small  house,  or 
electing  to  dwell  in  a  locality  notorious  for  its  dirt 
and  disease.  In  the  former  case,  the  family  suffers 
from  deficiency  of  air,  and  in  the  latter  from  surround- 
ing impurities  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  sickness 
often  prevails,  bringing  loss  of  work  in  its  train  ;  so 
that,  on  the  average,  many  families  will  lose  5^".  weekly, 
while  their  children  grow  up  with  feeble  constitutions, 
many  of  them  being  prematurely  cut  off.  Or  it  is  very 
cold  weather,  and  a  person  is  very  thinly  clad,  and  needs 
warmer  clothing,  perhaps  an  overcoat ;  but  he  is  so 
anxious  to  save  his  money,  that  he  forgets  to  save  his 
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health,  which  is  more  than  money.  He  catches  cold,  is 
laid  up  with  sickness,  and  for  weeks  is  absent  from 
work.  To  avoid  parting  with  £^  for  an  overcoat,  he 
incurs,  through  sickness,  the  loss  of  £Z  or  ;^io,  and  is 
left  with  an  impaired  constitution,  the  consequence  of 
his  penurious  folly. 

Or  a  young  and  growing  person  engaged  in  some 
laborious  occupation  needs  substantial  food,  and  a  fair 
quantity  of  it,  to  repair  the  wasted  bodily  tissues  ;  but 
either  he  or  his  parents  are  anxious  to  '  save,'  and  so 
food  is  stinted,  with  the  result  of  a  permanently 
weakened  frame,  or  an  early  death.  A  shilling  a  week 
extra  for  two  or  three  years  would  have  averted  this 
disaster,  and  its  consequent  loss  of  money  and  time. 

Errors  arising  from  mistaken  Thrift  often  play  a  bad 
part,  not  only  in  matters  relating  to  the  bodily  well- 
being  of  the  people,  but  in  regard  to  their  mental  and 
social  interests.  How  often  does  it  happen  that,  to  save 
a  school  fee  of  3^.  per  week,  parents  allow  their  child  to 
idle  about  in  the  streets  ;  while  others  will  send  their 
children  to  a  second-rate  school  because  it  is  a  trifle 
cheaper,  and  thus  sacrifice  the  highest  and  best  in- 
terests of  their  lad  or  lass.  Besides  resulting  in  vastly 
more  financial  loss  than  gain,  it  often  ensures  in  coming 
years  their  failure  in  the  race  of  life. 

Mistaken  thrift  is  often  exemplified  by  corporate 
bodies,  as  well  as  by  individuals.  Take  the  case  of  a 
District  where  the  Water  is  scant,  and  not  over  good 
in  quality.  Perhaps  the  only  sources  are  wells,  which 
in  fine  weather  run  dry  and  in  wet  run  foul  ;  and  of 
course  much  time  is  absorbed  in  procuring  it,  and  at  a 
considerable   cost.     Moreover,  the  district  may  be  im- 
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perfectly  sewered,  and  the  houses  be  surrounded  by 
cesspools  ;  in  which  case  the  locality  will  be  the 
constant  home  of  sickness, — fevers  and  other  zymotic 
diseases  making  the  death-rate  high — so  that  a  mortality 
which  ought  not  to  exceed  13  to  15  per  1000  of  the 
population,  reaches  from  25  to  30.  In  the  midst  of  the 
desolation  and  sorrow  thus  induced,  some  one  becomes 
alive  to  the  cause  of  these  unhappy  conditions,  and 
suggests  the  remedy,  namely,  that  the  district  should  be 
sewered,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  obtained. 
But  since  these  needed  improvements  cannot  be  effected 
without  a  rate  of  3^.  or  4^.  per  week  for  each  house- 
holder, a  meeting  of  ratepayers  is  called,  the  cry  of 
'  Economy '  set  up,  and  the  proposed  improvements  are 
negatived.  The  householder  saves  his  three  pennies 
per  week,  but  perhaps  loses  from  \s.  to  ^s.  weekly  by 
the  sickness  and  lowered  tone  of  health  induced  by  the 
unhealthy  conditions  of  the  locality,  and  the  cost  and 
consequences  of  an  increased  mortality,  orphanage,  and 
pauperism.     All  this  shows  what  *  Thrift '  is  not. 

As  to  Utility,  take  Dress  for  a  subject.  How 
difficult  it  is  to  tell  where  true  use  or  fitness  begins  or 
ends  !     What  is  utility  ? — should  it  be  the  sole  arbiter  } 

This  principle,  to  begin  with,  is  quite  clear,  that  what- 
ever the  Ideal  a  person  may  form  as  to  the  purpose  of 
life,  that  must  regulate  his  actual  conduct.  Will  not 
the  services  rendered  by  any  one  to  society  largely 
correspond  either  to  his  individual  aims  and  interests, 
or  to  his  sense  and  rule  of  duty  ? 

For  example.  Youth  trained  in  the  idea  that  manual 
labour  is  degradifig,  or  unworthy  of  the  genteel  or  '  well- 
to-do  '  sections  of  society,  will  be  inclined  to  fritter  or 
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dawdle  their  time  away,  or  turn  to  some  profession, 
which  becomes  overstocked.  Since  nothing  is  pro- 
diiced,  but  much  consumed,  by  that  ideal,  the  general 
wealth  is  lessened  by  their  useless  existence.  The 
World  is  not  better  than  they  found  it  by  anything 
they  have  done.  Just  the  reverse  :  for  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  this  idea  are  manifold  and  mischievous. 
(i)  The  loss  of  much  possible  industry.  (2)  Their 
personal  idleness  and  sloth,  which  often  induce  disease 
and  always  enervate  character.  (3)  Tending  to  the  for- 
mation of  positive  and  ruinous  habits  of  self-indulgence. 

If  the  Ideal  of  life  is,  to  be  distinguished  in  the  world 
of  fashion,  it  will  develop  itself  in  some  such  degrees 
and  ways  as  follow  : — 

It  may  content  itself  by  merely  seeking  to  keep-up  to 
the  conventionalities  and  tastes  of  the  day,  in  dress  or 
furniture  ;  but  even  then  each  change  of  fashion  will 
lead  to  change  in  the  style,  pattern,  or  material,  en- 
tailing both  cost  and  loss  of  time.  Or,  it  may  take  a 
wider  scope  and  seek  to  mix  in  high  society  ;  to  attend 
fashionable  meetings,  receptions,  balls,  concerts,  and 
dinner  parties.  One  impelling  motive,  not  infrequently 
perhaps,  is  the  goodness  of  the  'object '  with  which  such 
gatherings  are  sometimes  associated.  Still,  there  will 
not  only  be  the  cost  and  loss  of  time,  but  often  injury 
to  health.  But  the  desire  grows,  and  the  practice  ex- 
tends to  other  matters.  The  house  arrangements  must 
also  be  adapted  to  the  fashion  ;  and  hence  houses  are 
designed  and  furnished  not  so  much  in  view  of  domestic 
convenience  as  to  the  demands  of  society  life. 

Local  authorities  or  communities  are  similarly  in- 
fluenced by  the   crazes   of  Fashion.      How   often  does 
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it  occur  that  in  a  town  or  district  vast  sums  of  money 
are  lavished  upon  public  buildings.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  are  often  expended  in  the  erection 
of  magnificent  Town  halls  ;  and  sometimes  worse,  in 
'  Hotels,'  as  in  the  notorious  instance  of  the  '  Victoria^ 
On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  a  moderate  sum  is  be- 
grudged, if  required  for  ridding  the  town  of  its  slums, 
and  substituting  plain  but  healthy  dwellings. 

The  immoral  influence  of  Fashion  and  Custom  is 
often  seen  in  relation  to  the  Hospitalities  of  a  town. 
Sumptuous  dinners,  and  costly  decorations  for  a  day, 
are  provided  by  civic  functionaries  ;  and  to  these  feasts 
only  the  elite  of  society  are  invited.  Of  late  years, 
however,  in  some  towns,  there  have  been  very  noble 
because  brave  instances  of  departure  from  this  expensive 
and  exclusive  programme. 

The  circumstances  of  life  are  so  varied,  however,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  that  any  specific  or  rigid  rule 
can  be  laid  down  which  will  apply  to  everybody  alike. 
A  person  greatly  exposed  to  changing  weather  and 
severe  cold  would  be  more  than  justified  in  providing 
such  an  abundance  of  suitable  clothing  as  might  savour 
of  extravagance  in  other  circumstances.  To  a  very  busy 
man,  whose  time  is  of  great  value,  a  horse  and  carriage 
would  enable  him  to  do  much  more  useful  work,  the 
community  perhaps  reaping  a  harvest  of  high  in- 
tellectual or  artistic  results  from  his  expenditure  of 
brute  force.  If  the  horse  and  carriage  cost  him  ;^200 
yearly,  and  the  time  and  strength  saved  are  worth 
;^500,  the  horse  and  carriage  become  an  economic  gain. 

Or,  possibly,  the  person  may  be  a  Public  Official, 
whose  prominence  and   activity  impose  upon  him  the 
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duties  of  a  costly  hospitality  :  hence  he  will  have  to 
provide  a  house  with  extra  rooms,  as  compared  with 
what  he  would  otherwise  require.  Or  he  may  be  a 
person  given  to  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  science, 
spending  much  of  his  time  at  home,  and  demanding 
extra  books  and  accommodation  to  carry  out  the 
pursuits  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  intellectual  powers. 
These  are  cases  which,  to  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  facts,  may  seem  to  involve  extravagance,  but  are 
really  illustrations  of  wise  economy. 

Here  the  questions  may  be  suggested,  Has  not  a 
person  the  right  to  spend  his  money  as  he  likes  ?  Who 
shall  lay  down  the  rule  that  shall  control  another  person 
in  his  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  of  fashion  }  or  dictate  to 
him  what  he  shall  eat  or  drink,  or  wherewith  he  shall 
be  clothed  ? 

There  is  in  the  human  mind,  pre-eminently  in  the 
British,  a  strong  feeling  about  '  Liberty,'  with  no  very 
clear  idea  of  its  meaning — but  if  any  course  of  action 
can  be  dubbed  by  names  that  will  place  it  in  apparent 
opposition  to  this  feeling,  it  is  sure  to  be  received  with 
disfavour,  and  may  be  rejected  without  investigation. 

Now  nothing  is  more  surely  established  than  the  fact 
that  all  Creation,  organic  or  inorganic,  is  under  the 
dominion  of  law.  '  Whatsoever  we  sow,  we  reap.'  If 
our  actions  are  in  conformity  with  the  laws  that  govern 
our  being,  we  shall  reap  a  corresponding  degree  of 
happiness  and  prosperity  ;  if  we  transgress  these  laws, 
our  happiness  and  well-being  must  be  correspondingly 
diminished.  The  laws  affecting  man's  well-being  may 
be  classed  under  three  heads,  (i)  The  Physical,  having 
to  do   with   our  health   and   work.     (2)  The  Economic, 
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having  to  do  with  our  material  welfare  ;  and  (3)  the 
Social  and  Moral,  having  to  do  with  our  relations  to 
our  Fellow-creatures  and  our  Creator. 

The  extent  to  which  we  may  conform  to  fashion,  or 
follow  pleasure,  or  bow  to  any  other  influence,  through 
fear  or  favour,  admits  of  an  answer  only  on  the 
negative  side — you  must  stop  where  mischief  begins. 
In  other  words,  *  Do  thyself  and  thy  neighbour  no 
harm.^ 

[The  great  end  and  chief  value  of  all  Knowledge  must  consist 
in  this — that  it  is  the  necessary  condition  of  obedience  to  the 
Divine  Will,  i.e.  irresistible  and  unevadable  law,  since  no  one  can 
conform  to  what  he  does  not  know.  Hence  the  real  question  is 
not  about  the  dictum  of  this  person  or  that  party,  but  what  are 
the  laws  affecting  man's  being — in  other  words,  the  Truth.  To 
this  all  customs  and  all  men  owe  implicit  obedience  ;  and  all  who 
refuse  this  allegiance  proclaim  themselves  outlaws  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Reason  and  Right— the  slaves  of  some  custom,  interest,  or 
passion  which  dominates  their  true  manhood.  Civilization  and 
progress  being  all  involved  in  reciprocal  action,  reasoning,  and 
investigation, — which  conditions  imply  mutual  toleration  and  the 
intercourse  of  rational  speech — to  tell  our  neighbour  of  what 
concerns  the  common-weal,  including  his  own  best  interests,  so 
far  from  being  dictation  or  undue  interference  with  his  freedom,  is 
but  the  exercise  of  our  own,  and  the  performance  of  our  duty  to 
him,  the  neglect  of  which  is  simple  inhumanity.  If,  travelling  in 
Africa,  we  knew  that,  on  a  path  we  had  just  left,  a  Lion  had  taken 
up  his  position,  and  we  met  a  neighbour  going  in  that  direction, 
not  to  infortn  him  of  the  fact  and  the  danger  would  be  little  less 
than  murder.  So,  not  to  warn  men  against  fashionable  falsehoods, 
and  not  to  proclaim  unpalatable  truths,  is  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Coward  or  a  Compromiser.  The  only  use  of  '  liberty'  is,  that  we 
may  do  right — but  right  does  not  depend  on  anybody's  '  liking,' 
but  on  the  established  and  eternal  laws  of  God  :  the  last  and  the 
first  authority  in  Ethics. — Ed.] 
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The  same  argument  applies  to  the  Economics  of  Hfe. 
We  should  not  ivillingly  suffer  loss.  If  two  courses  of 
food  are  set  before  us,  equally  valuable  for  use,  the  one 
costing  IS.  6d,,  and  the  other  35-.  6d.,  the  man  who, 
liking  a  luxury,  pays  the  3^".  6d.,  sacrifices  2s.  And  so 
with  dress. 

Another  mischievous  fallacy  is,  the  belief  that  happi- 
ness is  attainable  apart  from  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  life.  Apply  this  to  one  of  the  commonest  pleasures. 
Two  men  sit  down  to  dinner  :  one  examines  the  bill  of 
fare  with  a  view  to  see  what  dishes  are  most  tasty — his 
palate  being  the  authority  that  decides.  The  other, 
whilst  not  despising  flavours,  places  paramount  those 
dishes  which  are  best  adapted  to  give  strength  and 
most  conducive  to  his  physical  well-being.  Both  dine  ; 
one  eats  a  costly  dinner,  and  enjoys  a  momentary 
pleasure,  with  after  consequences  not  pleasant,  such  as 
heaviness  of  body  and  mind,  indigestion,  and  general 
f?ialaise.  The  second  man  enjoys  his  food  quite  as 
much  as  the  first  one,  whilst  the  consequences  are  all 
enjoyment,  and  no  pain.  The  foolish  man  puts  sensual 
pleasure  first,  with  the  result  of  subsequent  suffering 
and  loss  of  power  ;  the  wise  man  puts  adaptation  first, 
and  realizes  permanent  pleasure  as  his  reward.  *  Wis- 
dom is  justified  of  her  children.' 

The  same  holds  good  of  Clothes.  One  person  is  clad 
with  a  view  to  comfort  and  health,  falling  in  with  the 
fashion  of  the  day  only  so  far  as  it  comports  with  the 
primary  end.  Economy  and  comfort  are  secured,  whilst 
chasteness  and  beauty  are  not  discarded.  Another  man 
pursues  fashion  first,  with  the  results  of  passing  gratifi- 
cation and  permanent  suffering,  which  the  first  escaped. 
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From  these  illustrations,  which  might  be  applied  to 
all  the  affairs  of  life,  my  conclusion  is,  that  to  prefer  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  to  the  performance  of  duty,  or  as  an 
end  at  all,  is  a  profound  mistake.  Real,  high,  and  last- 
ing happiness  can  be  realized  only  by  following  the 
higher  laws  and  principles  of  our  being — the  dictates  of 
duty,  and  the  promptings  of  that  beneficence  which 
flows  from  the  great  fountain  of  Divine  Love. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  BAD  TRADE. 


FLUCTUATIONS,  depressions,  and  panics  in  Trade 
are,  to  all  engaged  in  it,  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  ;  and  whenever  they  occur,  bring  misery  and 
ruin  upon  thousands,  sometimes  upon  tens  of  thousands 
of  families.  If  we  can,  first  of  all,  form  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  general  principles  which  underlie  healthy 
industry,  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  a  standard  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  various  influences  likely  to  affect 
trade  injuriously,  and  thus  enable  us  to  determine  what 
steps  should  be  taken  by  way  of  remedy. 

Depression  in  trade  is  a  condition  in  which  people 
engaged  in  business  cannot  dispose  of  their  goods. 
When  manufacturers  want  buyers  at  a  fair  price,  and 
when,  if  the  depression  be  prolonged,  there  is  a  stoppage 
of  mills  and  works,  operatives  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, wages  fall,  and  consequent  distress  abounds. 
In  brief,  bad  trade  means  a  lack  of  buyers  for  the  food 
grown  and  the  goods  made. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  question,  Why 
this  lack  of  customers  .''     Well,  it  can  only  arise  from 
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one  of  two  causes, — either  (i)  people  are  already  well 
supplied  with  necessaries  and  comforts  ;  or  (2)  those 
who  do  need  the  goods  have  not  got  the  means  of 
buying  them.* 

Touching  the  first  of  these  causes,  viz.,  over-produc- 
tion, I  fear  we  are  a  long  way  from  being  in  so  desirable 
a  fix.  There  is  no  one  so  insane  as  to  assert  that  our 
population  are  everywhere  fully  supplied  with  the  com- 
forts of  life  ;  for  though  during  the  last  few  years  our 
bonding  stores  have  been  full,  and  warehouses  have 
been  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  heavy  stocks,  the 
backs  of  multitudes  of  our  population  have  been  half- 
clothed,  their  stomachs  half-fed,  their  houses  barely 
furnished,  and  their  beds  without  blankets.  To  say 
that  '  over-production  is  the  cause  of  commercial  dis- 
tress,' is  virtually  to  say  that  trade  is  bad,  and  people 
are  in  want,  because  they  have  a  superahimdance  of  goods  ! 
The  error  arises  from  supposing  that  lessening  a  posi- 
tive will  remove  a  negative  !  It  is  to  emphasize  the 
over-stocked  warehouses,  and  ignore  the  scantily  sup- 
plied homes  of  the  people.  Instead  of  planning  a 
reduction  of  stocks  by  lessening  production,  they  should 
devise  a  plan  by  which  they  can  be  transferred  to  the 
backs  and  homes  where  they  are  so  urgently  wanted. 

"'^  Note,  that  'a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  commodities,  owing 
to  change  of  fashion  or  of  season,'  is  a  mere  local  and  transient 
affair — only  a  shifting  of  the  demand  from  one  class  of  articles  to 
another,  and  in  such  cases  the  Producer  must  regulate  the  supply 
to  the  changed  demand.  But  that  is  only  a  case  which  comes 
under  the  second  head — 'want  of  buying  power.'  If  a  manufacturer 
w/j-calculates  the  demand,  he  soon  finds  out  his  error,  and  reduces 
the  production  of  the  article,  transferring  his  operations  to  the  pro- 
duction of  things  for  which  there  is  a  demand. 
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Why  do  people  toil  ?  Not  because  they  love  toil, 
but  because  they  desire  the  proceeds  of  toil.  People 
labour  in  order  to  secure  wealth,  and,  when  they  have 
accumulated  as  much  as  they  think  will  answer  their 
purpose,  they  cease  to  labour.  The  satisfaction  of  desire 
is  the  natural  check  to  ^z/^r-production.  Bad  trade, 
therefore,  cannot  arise  from  over-production.  What, 
then,  are  its  causes  ?  Bad  trade  is  a  lack  of  demand  ; 
and  the  demand  is  absent,  because  the  people  are  short 
of  the  means  to  purchase  the  commodities  in  question  ; 
and  they  are  short  of  these  means  because  they  had 
previously  spent  them  on  SOMETHING  ELSE.  This  is  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  question.  Hence,  following  this 
clue,  we  must  go  back  to  discover  the  causes  which  lessen 
the  producing  and  purchasing  powers  of  the  people  ;  for 
whatever  tends  to  this,  is,  in  the  aggregate,  the  CAUSE 
of  Bad  Trade. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  that  is,  from  1874  to  1884, 
the  trade  of  this  country,  and  of  the  world  generally, 
has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  In  the  six  years  prior 
to  1880  the  depression  was,  for  severity  and  continuity, 
such  as  had  not  been  experienced  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation.  If  we  carefully  review  the 
Trade  history  of  these  years  [see  Table  R),  we  may 
cross  the  path  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  potent  influences 
which  operated  to  the  combined  result. 

In  its  issue  of  March  nth,  1876,  \kv^  Economist  %-aMQ 
a  review  of  our  trade,  and  incidentally  of  other  nations, 
for  the  year  1875.  Four  main  reasons  were  assigned 
for  the  depression  which  then  prevailed. 

I.  "The  Franco- German  war,  which  imposed  on  France  the 
"enormous  fine  of  ^400,000,000,  besides  its  own  cost."     It  pointed 
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out  the  fact,  that  France  in  that  war  had  suffered  least,  commer- 
cially ;  that  the  trade  of  Germany,  the  country  which  received  the 
fine,  had  not  been  so  good  as  that  of  France  that  paid  it.  How 
did  this  happen  ?  The  answer  of  the  Economist  was,  that  "  her 
"  thrift,  patience,  skill,  inventions,  and  hard  work,  saved  her  from 
"  calamities  apparently  overwhelming."  What  is  the  moral  ?  That 
thrift  and  industry  are  more  conducive  to  a  nation's  industrial 
prosperity  than  even  the  possession  of  such  an  enormous  sum  ot 
gold  i?t  the  absence  of  thrift,  for  France  lost  this  enormous  sum, 
but  her  thrift  and  industry  more  than  compensated  for  its  loss  ; 
whilst  Germany,  which  received  ^220,000,000  of  it,  became,  for 
want  of  thrift,  less  prosperous. 

2.  "  The  large  investments  in  United  States  and  Russian  Rail- 
"ways."  Now,  the  total  outlay  upon  these  was  estimated  at 
^260,000,000,  borrowed  from  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  well  as  from 
the  United  States  ;  and  was  spread  over  a  period  of  five  or  six 
years,  making  only  some  ^50,000,000  per  annum,  of  which  part 
was  returned  in  income,  as  all  of  it  ultimately  would  be.  How 
could  this  small  abstraction  from  the  world's  resources  have  much 
effect  in  depressing  trade.'*     In  the  end  it  would  benefit  it  largely. 

3.  "  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal !"  It  was  argued  that  this 
injured  trade  by  diminishing  the  time  e?t  voyage  to  India  ;  and 
thus,  by  reducing  the  necessity  for  holding  stocks,  lessening  ex- 
ports. But  exports  were  Jtot  lessened  ;  they  were  increased  ;  and 
hence  this  could  not  be  the  cause  of  bad  trade. 

4.  "  The  rapid  rise  of  wages."  Of  course  this  fact  enhanced  the 
cost  of  materials,  and  so  raised  prices.  But,  in  raising  the  selling 
price  it  enlarged  the  buying  power,  and,  seeing  that  the  buying 
power  would  have  increased  at  least  equal  to  the  rise  in  wages,  if 
rightly  spent,  the  rise  could  have  had  but  a  trifling  effect  in  injuring 
trade.  Unfortunately  the  money  was  not  rightly  spent,  for  "  More 
"  expenditure,  and  less  work,  took  the  place  of  frugality  and  dili- 
''  gence." 

The  rise  in  wages,  therefore,  did  not  injure  trade,  but 
the  idleness  and  prodigality  of  the  whole  people.  But 
whether  the  bad  trade  was  due  to  the  influences  alleged, 
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or  not,  these  all  passed  away,  and  trade  became  worse 
and  worse  ;  hence  the  Economist  was  obh'ged  to  look 
abroad  for  other  causes,  and  in  its  issue  of  May  5th, 
1877,  in  the  Editorial  article,  'Why  the  commercial 
depression  is  so  protracted,'  argues  thus  : — 

"  Commercial  distress  means,  in  exact  language,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  a  large  class  of  important  commodities,  requiring  vast 
capital  and  thousands  of  laborers,  is  so  decidedly  in  excess  of  the 
cash  demand  as  to  reduce  the  prices  of  these  commodities  below 
the  limit  which  leaves  the  usual,  or  even  any,  rate  of  profit  to  the 
manufacturer.  But  why  does  the  production  become  in  excess  of 
the  cash  demand?  For  two  reasons  only  :  (i)  The  cash  demand 
falls  off  because  the  means  of  the  consumers  from  some  cause 
become  lessened  ;  (2)  because,  in  consequence  of  some  special 
circumstance,  a  larger  amount  of  floating  capital  is  applied  to 
production  than  the  actual  facts  justify.  It  is  perfectly  certain 
that  the  means  of  consumers,  whether  in  this  or  other  countries  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  cash  demand  for  commodities — can  only  be 
augmented  by  the  operation  together,  in  pairs  or  singly,  of  three 
causes— (i)  greater  frugality,  harder  work,  and  more  in- 
vention ;  (2)  unusual  productiveness  of  the  Seasons;  (3)  the 
accumulation  of  ordinary  savings  over  a  considerable  period  of 
years." 

Recurring  to  this  subject  in  its  issue  of  August  25th, 
1 877,  the  Economist  wisely  says  : 

"  We  attach  more  consequence  to  the  first  of  our 
"  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  greater  frugality,  harder  work, 
"  and  more  invention.  These  are  the  three  natural  and 
"  infallible  correctives  of  commercial  and  financial  errors^ 
"  and  the  three  natural  and  indispensable  precursors 
"  of  economical  prosperity  and  progress." 
i  These  extracts  contain  the  entire  philosophy  of  bad 
trade,  and  the  explanation  of  commercial  depressions  ; 
but  there  is  a  want  of  specificness  as  to  the  concrete 
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practices  concerned  in  this  want  of  frugality.  The  Econo- 
mist leaves  the  inquirer  very  much  in  the  condition  of 
the  Sick  man,  who  was  told  by  his  doctor  that  his 
illness  arose  from  the  eating  of  improper  food,  but  who 
was  not  informed,  either  what  the  improper  food  zvas,  or 
what  the  proper :  so  that,  for  any  aid  he  could  get  from 
his  doctor,  he  must  go  on  feeding  and  aggravating  his 
disease  !  The  Economist  cannot  help  us  by  generalities. 
What  we  want  to  know  is,  in  zvhat  this  consists  1  and 
zvhat  is  the  specific  harder  work  waiting  to  be  per- 
formed }  For  example,  is  the  man  who  now  takes 
sugar  in  his  tea  to  dispense  with  it }  Or  is  the  person 
who  uses  butter  to  be  content  with  dry  bread  ?  Or  are 
those  who  now  toil  from  morning  till  night,  to  toil 
harder  and  longer.-*  Assuredly  not !  The  persons  who 
ought  to  work  harder  are  the  paupers  (of  all  classes  and 
ranks),  the  idle  vagrants  who  do  not  now  work,  but 
live  a  burden  upon  their  fellow-citizens  who  do.  The 
persons  who  should  practise  '  frugality '  are  those  who 
squander  their  money  in  luxury  and  intemperance. 

As  to  Inventions,  facts  show  that  one  individual, 
with  the  appliances  of  science  and  machinery,  will,  on 
the  average,  produce  as  much  and  as  many  commodities 
as  will  comfortably  sustain  eight  or  ten  people.  Labour 
so  directed,  and  its  results  rightly  used,  will  evolve  a 
rapid  and  prodigious  accumulation  of  wealth.  And 
since  trade  is  the  exchanging  of  commodities,  the  power 
to  trade  must  increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
production  ;  so  that  whatever  tends  to  the  development 
of  wealth,  or  the  increase  of  commodities,  will  corre- 
spondingly augment  the  demand  for  labour  and  increase 
its    reward.      Further,  since   to  purchase   an    object  is 
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simply  to  pay  for  the  labour  which  made  it,  the  income 
of  one  week  will  necessarily  create  a  demand  for  the 
labour  of  the  next. 

Amongst  the  general  causes  which,  more  or  less,  tend 
to  reduce  wealth,  and  arrest  trade,  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Poor  harvests,  arising  from  bad  seasons,  or  inferior 
cultivation. 

2.  Profligate  National  expenditure. 

3.  Unprofitable  investment  of  Capital,  that  is,  throwing 
money  and  labour  away. 

4.  Expenses  incurred  in  supporting  armies,  and  other 
forces  which  consume  wealth,  without  producing  an 
equivalent. 

5.  The  follies  and  vagaries  of  fashion,  which  lead  to 
needless  and  unproductive  expenditure. 

6.  Embargoes  and  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  trade 
by  tariffs,  speculative  syndicates,  etc. 

7.  Obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  development 
of  wealth,  by  unjust  and  imperfect  land  laws,  etc. 

8.  Losses  resulting  from  extravagance. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  TRUE   BASIS   OF   ECONOMIC    TROSPERITY. 

SOME  writers  have  taken  exception  to  the  phrase 
*  Economic  Science,'  on  the  ground  that  while  the 
laws  which  govern  Nature  are  fixed  and  determinate, 
the  laws  which  govern  Erratic-man  are  indeterminable, 
and  cannot  come  into  the  category  of  Science.  It  is 
true  that  man  may  be  fickle  and  uncertain  ;  but  the 
economic  laws  which  affect  him  are  as  certain  as 
gravitation.  The  law  holds  good,  here  at  least,  that 
"  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  [or  after  that  kind]  shall 
he  also  reap  "  ;  and  whilst  it  may  be  impossible  to  pre- 
dict what  men  ivill  do,  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  out  the 
consequences  of  what  they  do,  and  therefore  to  know 
what  they  oiigJit  to  do.  This  knowledge,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  development  of  wealth,  is  surely  a  part  of 
Economic  Science. 

It  is  a  not  uncommon  opinion  that  an  increase  of 
wealth  must  promote  social  well-being.  No  doubt  wealth 
is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  that  end,  but  it  is  only  one  of 
many  conditions,  and  may  be  used  either  for  good  or  evil. 
It  is  the  function  of  economic  science  not  only  to  indi- 
cate the  best  way  of  obtaining  wealth,  but  also  to  illus- 
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trate  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  appropriated, 
so  as  to  secure  the  fullest  measure  of  good  both  to  the 
individual  and  the  commonwealth.  Though  politicians 
often  assume  that  the  increased  commerce  of  a  country 
is  2.  proof  o{  \\.?>  prosperity,  this  view  is  only  true  in  part. 
A  correcter  conception  can  only  be  ensured  by  master- 
ing all  the  conditions  of  progress,  of  which  material 
wealth  is  but  one :  for,  if  a  nation  appropriates  its 
wealth  to  luxury,  intemperance,  self-indulgence,  or  to 
wars  of  conquest,  it  necessarily  becomes  demoralized. 
Whenever  the  policy  of  a  people  is  in  conflict  with 
righteousness,  and  its  wealth  becomes  subservient  to 
sin,  declension  and  decay  commence,  which,  without 
repentance,  must  terminate  in  ruin. 

If  we  consider  the  readiness  of  Nature  to  yield  her 
riches,  and  the  immense  capacity  of  man  to  mould  her 
gifts  to  his  uses,  we  must  be  impressed  with  the  perfect- 
ness  of  her  Providence  ;  and  having  in  view  the  actual 
destitution  in  the  world,  we  shall  be  driven  to  the 
conclusion,  that  there  is  something  radically  Improvident 
in  man  and  society.*  But  here  my  purpose  is  merely 
to  sketch  the  principles  on  which  the  actions  of  society 
should  be  founded. 

I.  The  Ministry  of  Trade. — A  primary  condition  of 
Trade  is  that  of  good  government.  A  government  may 
help  or  injure  trade  in  many  ways. 

{a)  It  ought  to  insure  to   persons  who,  by  their  skill 

*  This  is  a  most  inspiring  fact,  tending,  not  to  Pessimistic  de- 
spair, but  to  Hopeful-effort :  since  evils  that  are  self-caused  may 
be  self-cured.  What  an  ignorant  and  inebriate  Will  creates,  an 
enlightened  and  sober  Will  can  destroy. — Ed. 
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and  industry,  invent  valuable  machines  and  processes, 
their  due  reward,  without  being  subjected  to  heavy- 
expenses.  All  such  payments  are  taxes  upon  genius 
and  industry,  and  are  especially  unjust  to  poor  persons, 
often  compelling  them  to  part  with  their  discoveries  for 
inadequate  sums  to  wealthy  capitalists. 

{b)  Government  should  make  the  laws  relating  to 
commerce  effective,  and  see  that  they  cost  as  little  as 
possible  in  their  administration.  It  should  be  made 
easy  for  traders  to  recover  debts,  and  to  protect  them- 
selves from  fraud.  Costs  and  insecurity  are  so  many 
weights  which  repress  industry  and  damage  trade. 

if)  Government  should  arrange  to  place  all  the 
resources  of  the  country  on  a  footing  that  will  give 
to  every  citizen  the  fullest  facility  for  enjoying  them. 
Obstacles  to  the  acquisition  and  cultivation  of  Land 
ought  to  be  removed,  so  that  the  population  may  have 
opportunity  to  invest  their  money  and  labour  in  the  soil. 
At  the  present,  most  of  the  land  is  virtually  locked  up. 
According  to  Sir  James  Caird,  the  value  of  the  total 
annual  output  from  the  soil  is  ^260,000,000 ;  whereas, 
were  the  obstacles  to  cultivation  removed,  the  output 
might  be  easily  doubled,  and  thus  create  a  vast  demand 
for  labour. 

[d)  A  Government  ought  to  impose  the  minimum  of 
taxes  upon  subjects,  and  so  arrange  the  incidence  of 
taxation  that  it  will  fall  as  evenly  as  possible  upon  all 
classes,  in  proportion  to  their  means.  Especially  should 
it  avoid  taxing  the  necessities,  the  energies,  and  the 
virtues  of  its  labouring  people.  All  such  taxes  press 
upon  the  springs  of  industry,  and  arrest  the  wealth  of 
the  Community. 
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(e)  The  Government  should  conduct  its  foreign  affairs 
in  as  stable  and  peaceful  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  interests  of  the  country.  When  a 
Government  is  unstable,  or  meddling,  it  excites  distrust, 
increases  risk  and  cost,  and  therefore  leads  to  a  falling 
off  in  trade,  and  if  continued,  ends  in  driving  commerce 
to  other  more  settled  and  less  taxed  countries. 

{/)  Government  should  use  its  best  efforts  to  establish 
fair  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  States.  To  this 
end  it  should  urge  the  abolition  of  tariffs,  and  the  re- 
moval of  a/t  obstructions  to  commerce. 

{£■)  Government  should  make  its  internal  arrangements 
such  as  tend  to  encourage  and  not  impede  industry.  It 
should  permit  no  monopoly  of  productive  land,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  iise  for  the  employment  of  labour  ;  and 
it  should  impose  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  will 
make  the  development  of  trade  easy  :  and  it  should  for- 
bid the  carrying  trade  charging  monopoly  prices. 

{h)  Above  all,  Government  should  labour  to  promote 
the  education  of  its  people.  *  Knowledge  is  power.'  An 
educated  population  will  be  much  more  efficient  in  per- 
forming all  the  duties  of  citizens  than  an  ignorant  one. 
To  this  end  schools  should  be  established,  not  only 
schools  where  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge 
are  taught,  but  colleges  for  the  giving  of  Technical 
knowledge.  Men  so  trained  would  do  more  and  better 
work  than  the  ignorant  can  do,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
do  their  best  in  the  competition  of  the  world. 

(f)  Government  should  encourage  alt  agencies  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  virtue,  industry,  and  thrift  of  its 
inhabitants,  because  a  steady  and  industrious  people 
will  turn  out  both  more  and  better  work  than  a  drinking 
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and  idle  population,  and  so  wealth  will  be  augmented. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  agencies  which  demoralize  the 
workman  will  not  only  reduce  the  output  of  national 
produce,  but  deteriorate  its  quality. 

{j)  Government  should  avoid  any  needless  drafting 
of  its  population  (especially  its  young  men)  into  the 
army,  navy,  or  militia,  or  into  any  post  which  calls  them 
away  from  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry. 

{k)  Government  should  make  arrangements  to  give 
to.  its  population  every  facility  for  saving  money,  for 
meeting  misfortunes,  and  for  encouraging  thrift.  To 
this  end  the  convenience  of  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  might  be  extended,  and  a  National,  safe,  and 
economical  Life  Insurance  (which  would  stop  much 
fraud  and  extravagance)  be  established. 

(/)  Lastly,  Government  should  see  that  the  national 
Sanitary  arrangements  are  such  as  will  preserve  the 
Public  health.  Local  authorities  should  everywhere  be 
armed  with  power  to  deal  with  all  matters  affecting  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  their  districts. 

II.  The  Producing  Department  of  Trade. — (i)  An 
Economical  producer  will  take  every  opportunity  to  save 
manual  labour  by  the  use  of  machinery,  which  increases 
the  out-turn  of  goods  and  diminishes  the  cost,  and  often 
makes  better  goods  ;  and  as  every  reduction  in  cost  or 
increase  in  quantity  of  production,  adds  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  and  the  comforts  of  the  people,  it  conse- 
quently stimulates  trade. 

(2)  He  will  seek  to  secure  a  more  effective  and 
complete  division  of  labour,  which  is  attended  by  many 
economical  advantages,  as — 
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ia)  The  making  Workmen  specially  clever,  through  the  attention 
and  the  concentration  of  their  energies  upon  one  line  of  labour. 

{b)  The  avoidance  of  troublesome  changes  from  one  department 
of  work  to  another,  which  saves  both  time  and  money. 

ic)  Greater  opportunity  for  the  adaptation  of  individual  faculties  ; 
for  in  concerns  where  a  great  variety  of  work  is  done,  there  is  sure 
to  be  some  persons  better  fitted  for  doing  it  than  others. 

id)  It  reduces  the  need  for  long  apprenticeships,  since  a  person 
will  sooner  become  proficient  in  one  branch  of  industry  than  in 
three  :  so  time  is  saved  and  economy  promoted. 

(3)  The  Economical  Producer  will  arrange  his  build- 
ings, and  the  various  processes  of  his  manufacture,  in 
such  order  as  to  avoid  any  needless  labour. 

(4)  He  will  be  careful  to  pay  'a  fair  day's  wage  for  a 
fair  day's  work,'  while  he  also  sees  to  getting  a  fair  day's 
work  for  a  fair  day's  wage.  The  notion  that  to  do  as 
little  work  as  possible  will  help  trade  is  a  stupid  and 
mischievous  fallacy,  since  the  fewer  goods  produced,  the 
greater  their  price. 

(5)  He  will  never  apply  his  energies  to  produce  him- 
self what  he  can  obtain  more  cheaply  from  another. 
Each  nation  should  produce  that  for  which  it  is  best 
adapted,  and  then  exchange  it  for  those  goods  it  needs 
produced  more  cheaply  elsewhere. 

(6)  The  raw  food  which  man  prepares  and  consumes, 
the  fibres  of  which  his  clothes  are  made,  and  the 
materials  of  his  dwellings,  are  of  Nature  and  cultivation  ; 
and  as  the  quantity  of  the  crop  is  dependent  on  climate, 
weather,  and  soil,  this  part  of  a  nation's  Income  must 
fluctuate.  But  there  are  good  harvests  as  well  as  bad 
ones  ;  and  hence  the  wise  Producer  will  husband  his 
resources,  and  provide  against  years  of  scarcity.  The 
difference  in  our  harvest  yield  between  good  and  bad 
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seasons  is  from  10  to  30,  or  even  40  per  cent.  ;  and  of 
course  trade  is  affected  proportionately. 

Man  may  modify  natural  forces,  though  he  cannot 
abolish  them,  and  so  do  much  to  lessen  the  pressure  of 
foreseen  evils.  Perfect  drainage  and  wise  irrigation  may 
counteract  wet  on  the  one  hand  and  drought  on  the 
other.  India,  and  some  of  our  other  colonies,  illustrate 
the  advantages  of  irrigation  in  averting  famine  alto- 
gether, or  lessening  its  risks,  and  even  in  ordinary  seasons 
increases  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

III.  Distribution  Depart jnent. — We  cannot  fully  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  good  government  and  economical  pro- 
duction without  making  provision  for  the  economical 
distribution  of  the  commodities  produced.  The  object 
of  trade  is  to  give  to  the  consumer  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  goods  at  the  lowest  cost.  But  however 
cheaply  they  might  be  produced,  ff  there  was  no  market 
at  hand,  or  one  so  far  away  that  it  added  50  per  cent,  to 
the  producers'  price,  it  would  not  avail  to  the  consumer. 
To  secure  economical  distribution,  certain  arrangements 
must  be  made  : — 

{a)  The  cost  of  carnage  from  one  part  to  another 
must  be  minimized.  In  our  own  Island,  intersected  as 
it  is  by  good  roads,  canals,  and  railways,  and  surrounded 
by  the  great  *  highway  of  the  nations,*  we  are  placed 
upon  the  best  footing  in  this  regard.  If  we  recall  the 
time  when  canals  and  railways  were  unknown,  and  when 
our  roads  were  such  that  merchandise  could  only  be 
carried  on  the  backs  of  pack-horses,  from  place  to  place, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  value  of  cheap  carriage 
to  the  development  of  trade.     Macaulay  tells  us,  that  in 
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those  times  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  goods  between 
Birmingham  and  London  was  no  less  than  £'j  per  ton, 
and  between  London  and  Exeter  £\\  per  ton — or  five 
times  as  much  as  at  the  present  day. 

{b)  It  is  important  so  to  arrange  that  Trade  shall  not 
get  too  much  into  the  hands  of  Middlemen.  It  is  an 
economy  of  labour  when  Central  depots,  or  markets  for 
the  free  disposal  of  merchandise,  are  established  ;  but  it 
sometimes  happens  that  these  middlemen  obtain  the 
absolute  control  of  a  business,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
virtual  '  ring '  or  monopoly,  whereby  trade  is  deranged 
and  legitimate  commerce  injured. 

[c]  An  economical  distribution  requires  good  mone- 
tary arrangements  to  enable  payments  to  be  made  with 
ease  and  safety.  In  our  own  country  these,  on  the 
whole,  are  pretty  complete  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to 
improve  them,  especially  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
coined-money.  Money  is  not  wealth,  but  simply  the 
representative  of  wealth  ;  but  having  an  intrinsic  value  in 
itself,  it  serves  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver,  however,  involves  labour,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  use  of  Bank-notes,  as  mediums 
of  exchange,  may  not  be  more  extensively  increased. 
All  that  is  needed  is,  that  behind  these  notes  there 
should  be  government  or  other  securities  for  payment. 
A  gold  sovereign  is  simply  a  sovereign's  worth  of  labour; 
and  if  any  medium  of  exchange  costing  less  labour  can 
be  safely  introduced,  then,  by  the  amount  of  labour 
saved,  so  will  be  the  addition  to  trade  and  commerce. 
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[  The  State  having  fixed  the  Standard  of  Value  to  be  the  gold 
Sovereign  and  the  Legal-tender,  ought  to  be  consistent,  and  pro- 
tect its  subjects  from  serious  losses  in  cases  of  contract  arising 
from  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  coin.  A  period  (say)  of  twenty 
years  should  be  fixed,  on  the  expiry  of  which  in  any  CONTRACT,  or 
WILL,  or  OBLIGATION,  the  money  to  be  given  or  paid  should  be 
made  to  represent  eguivale?tt  wealth  in  kind.  Four  hundred  years 
ago  ^d.  would  purchase  a  sheep  :  to-day  only  half  a  pound  ot 
mutton-chop!  It  is  not  the  word  'money,'  or  the  sign  £  s.  d., 
that  we  should  look  at — for  these  may  '  mean  '  differe7it  qua7itities 
of  things  in  different  decades — but  their  equivalents  in  necessary 
commodities.  If  I  borrowed  a  sheep  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day, 
and  had  to  pay  it  back  now  at  the  then  nominal  price  of  3. groat,  it 
is  clear  I  should  have  got  a  sheep  for  almost  nothing,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  original  owner  would  have  got  a  cutlet  I  A  vast 
amount  of  swindling  and  wrong  has  been  perpetrated  by  borrowing 
in  one  value  and  paying  in  another — without  rectifying  values  by 
the  standard  ^THINGS. 

The  change  in  the  value  of  money  is,  in  various  ways,  directing 
attention  to  some  remedy  for  its  evils.  From  1849  to  1873  saw 
several  rises  and  falls  in  prices,  even  while  a  large  increase  occurred 
in  the  getting  of  gold  :  yet  the  average  prices  of  nearly  50  different 
commodities  between  1877  and  1885,  compared  with  the  preceding 
decade,  fell  nearly  20  per  cent.  What  were  the  conditions  which 
caused  this  fall .''  Probably,  the  opening  up  of  new  countries  and 
sources  of  supply,  increased  transport,  growing  capital  and  com- 
petition, a  short  supply  of  gold  and  a  plentiful  one  of  silver.  While 
writing  this  note,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  speaking  at 
Liverpool  as  follows  : — "  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  not  facts 
so  much  that  are  required  as  a  consideration  of  remedies  which 
oicght  to  be  taken  in  hand  when  these  facts  are  obtaifted.  And  there 
you  enter  on  a  domain  of  politics  and  of  moral  considerations 
quite  apart  from  the  technical  question.  For  instance,  supposing 
that  the  fall  in  silver  has  promoted  the  export  of  wheat  from  India 
to  this  country,  but  on  the  other  hand  has  impeded  the  export  of 
manufactures  to  India,  what  consideration  ought  to  weigh  most  ? 
Again,  supposing  the  fall  in  silver  has  had  a  very  considerable  effect 
upon  a  depressed  trade— disturbing  values,  creating  fluctuations 
which  are  very  disastrous  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  effect  oj 
bringing  down  prices  and  allowing  every  ojie  to  buy  the  articles  he 
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iva?its  at  a  cJieaper  rate  iJian  before.  Which  is  the  greater  con- 
sideration ? — the  cheaper  price  at  which  you  buy,  or  the  depression 
in  trade  which  accompanies  it?  .  .  .  Or,  supposing  that  through  the 
present  fall  in  prices  Creditors  have  gained  immensely,  and  Debtors 
find  it  more  difficult  to  pay  now  that  all  values  are  depreciated, 
what  conclusion  ought  you  to  derive  from  that  ?  These  are  very 
baffling  questions,  and  show  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  any 
responsible  Government  to  solve  them.  Supposing  that  the  result 
of  this  great  displacement  of  prices  has  been  that  contracts  have 
been  disttcrbed,  would  it  be  right  by  a  process  of  legislation  to 
attempt  to  bring  back  the  contracts  to  the  point  at  which  they  were 
before,  and  to  correct  by  legislation  that  which  has  been  due  to  a 
7iatural  cause  f  " — Why  not,  if  you  know  how  f — and  if  you  don't 
know  how,  you  can't  correct  the  evil.  All  evils  are  '  natural,'  and 
it  is  natural  for  us  to  correct  them  if  we  can.  But  we  entirely  con- 
cur in  a  third  observation,  relating  to  retrenchment  : — "  Successive 
Governments  must  unite  on  the  matter  and  carry  out  a  self-denying 
ordinance,  and  allow  no  desire  for  patronage  or  popularity  or 
increase  in  any  direction  to  stop  the  steady  and  persistent  Economy 
which  alone  will  have  the  effect  of  dealijig  in  an  effective  way  with 
our  giga?itic  civil.,  military.,  and  7iaval  expenditure^  But  see 
'  Note  on  Money,'  in  Appendix,  No.  I.,  page  206. — Ed.] 
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THERE  are  men  to  be  found  in  the  world,  even 
at  the  present  day,  who  advocate  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  world's  wealth,  and  proclaim  it  to  be 
an  injustice  that,  whilst  many  have  to  struggle  for  a 
livelihood,  others  should  be  rolling  in  wealth.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  some  prominent  circumstances  give  an 
appearance  of  plausibility  to  these  views.  It  often 
happens  that  steady  artizans,  or  industrious  labourers, 
are  greatly  hampered  by  the  financial  difficulties  which 
beset  them.  Willing  to  work,  yet  work  cannot  be  had, 
or  if  it  can,  it  may  be  of  a  character  quite  unsuited  to 
their  ability.  With  such  workmen,  many  of  them  having 
families,  the  struggle  and  toil  become  a  constant  harass. 
When  these  men  look  round,  and  observe  neighbours 
rolling  in  wealth,  wealth  which  they  seem  to  be  puzzled 
how  to  spend,  and  yet  evincing  little  or  no  concern 
for  the  misery  of  their  workless  brothers,  may  it  not 
well  appear  on  the  surface  to  be  a  state  contrary  to 
righteousness  ? 

The  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  measures  that 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  order  that  the  wealth  of  the 
world  may  be  more  generally  shared,  and  the  unem- 
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ployed  '  Sons  of  Toil '  be  lifted  out  of  the  ditch  of 
misery  and  degradation,  is  the  pressing  problem  of  the 
day  ;  and  the  reader  who  has  followed  the  arguments 
of  the  previous  chapters  may  have  reached  some  con- 
clusions as  to  several  measures  necessary  or  contributory 
to  an  end  'so  devoutly  to  be  wished.' 

In  answer  to  the  proposal  to  share  equally  the  wealth 
of  the  world,  I  reply,  that  to  entertain  any  theory  of  the 
division  of  labour  which  violates  the  rights  of  property 
would  be  unjust  ;  and  further,  that  if  any  such  proposed 
division  were  carried  out,  it  could  only  aggravate  the 
evils  of  poverty. 

Now,  let  me  ask,  what  are  the  rights  of  individuals, 
and  the  obligations  of  property  ? 

First,  is  it  not  indisputable,  amongst  all  men,  that 
each  Individual  has  a  right  to  the  results  of  his  own 
ioilf  If  any  man  claims  to  have  a  right  to  take  the 
product  of  my  industry,  I  can  claim  an  equal  right,  and 
to  the  same  extent,  to  take  the  product  of  his ;  for  if 
not,  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  becomes  the  doctrine  of 
*  //?^equal  rights  ' ! — the  application  of  which  is  usually 
called  in]\ist\CQ.  Hence  the  'doctrine,'  in  practice,  would 
leave  distribution  precisely  as  it  found  it !  The  strong 
would  still  do  as  they  liked. 

The  objection  may  be  urged,  that  many  persons 
possess  enormous  wealth  who  never  did  any  work  to- 
wards its  production.  Doubtless  this  is  so.  The  reply 
only  pushes  us  to  another  question,  namely  :  Have  not 
these  individuals  come  into  the  possession  of  their  wealth 
in  such  ways  as  are  recognised  by  the  laws  of  the  land  } 
They  personally  may  not  have  toiled,  but  their  parents, 
or  their  ancestors  still  further  removed,  may  have  done 
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so  ;  and  by  their  industry  and  skill  have  produced  the 
wealth  which  the  children  inherit ;  or  they  may,  in  other 
ways,  have  rendered  services  justly  rewarded  by  the 
endowment  of  their  estates.  The  question  then  is  : 
Had  the  persons  who  produced  the  wealth  a  right  to 
the  disposal  of  it  ?  * 

In  fact,  however,  a  general  division  of  property  would 
make  matters  worse  than  they  are  :  for  it  would  anni- 
hilate all  motives  of  industry  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who  wish,  by  industry  and  forethought,  to  rise  in  the 
world  and  secure  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
civilized  life.  No  man  would  undergo  trouble  and  toil 
with  the  prevision  of  the  fact  that  he  would  be  robbed 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  Wealth  would  soon  cease 
to  exist,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  divide. 

The  foresight  of  the  law  for  the  division  of  wealth, 
would  not  only  paralyse  the  arm  of  the  industrious 
producer ;  it  would  make  the  idler  more  idle,  the  spend- 
thrift more  reckless,  and  the  vagrant  more  rapacious 
and  unsettled  ;  for  why  should  these  idlers  work,  rather 
than  wander  about  the  localities  where  the  wealthy 
reside  ?  And  so,  between  the  paralysis  of  the  indus- 
trious and  the  stimulus  given  to  vagabondism,  wealth 
would  rapidly  disappear,   until   society  had    become    a 


*  If  it  be  right  to  take  \\\^  products  of  labour,  it  must  be  equally 
right  to  take  labour  itself :  which  means,  to  compel  the  laborer  to 
work  at  your  will  rather  than  his  own.  This  was  the  Feudal 
system,  which  a  number  of  Foolish  dreamers  propose  to  revive  ! 
Such  a  principle  would  lead  in  practice  to  a  complex  despotism, 
and  not  to  freedom  ;  for  he  who,  under  any  disguise,  works  not  at 
his  own  will  and  for  his  own  interest,  can  be  recognised  only  as 
a  slave. 
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community  of  paupers.     A   few  weeks  of  such   an   ex- 
periment would  suffice  to  turn  a  kingdom  into  chaos. 

At  the  present  time,  the  obligation  of  those  who  have 
means  to  aid  those  who  have  not,  is  fully  recognised 
and  acted  upon,  for  the  law  of  the  land  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  most  civilized  countries,  provides  a  machinery  for 
the  relief  of  poverty  ;  and  those  who  have  wealth  are 
taxed  to  support  those  who  are  indigent.  If  the  law 
were  honestly  carried  out,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
legislation  which  favours  classes  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation  were  corrected,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
legitimate  industry  removed,  the  glaring  inequalities  and 
apparent  wrongs  would  be  vastly  reduced. 

The  discussion  of  these  general  principles  may  have 
served  to  brush  away  the  cobwebs  which  tend  to  hide 
the  truth  in  these  matters  ;  but,  whilst  in  this  respect  it 
may  have  been  useful,  it  has  but  very  partially  answered 
the  vital  question — What  shall  be  done  in  order  that 
the  population  of  the  earth  may  secure  a  more  general 
share  of  the  world's  wealth  ? 

I  now  ask  serious  attention  to  two  cardinal  truths  : 
(i)  That  wealth  can  only  be  divided  after  it  has  been 
produced  ;  and  (2)  that  needless  taxation,  expenditure, 
or  waste,  will  diminish  the  sum  of  wealth  available  for 
division. 

As  to  the  first,  an  absurd  opinion  prevails,  that  by 
reducing  the  production  of  an  article  its  price  is  increased, 
which,  therefore,  gives  to  those  employed  in  producing 
it,  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  higher  wages.  But  to 
lessen  the  sum-total  of  production  is  the  same  as  to 
decrease  the  wealth  to  be  divided  ;  for  wealth  cannot 
be  divided  if  not  produced.     Observe,  further,  that  the 
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workman's  wages  are  his  share  of  the  wealth  produced  : 
hence,  if  workmen  go  in  for  reducing  the  sum  of  wealth, 
how  can  it  be  possible  for  them  to  get  an  increased 
portion  ?  The  wages  of  industry  can  only  be  paid 
out  of  the  fruits  of  industry,  and,  therefore,  whatever 
diminishes  trade  or  reduces  production,  must  lessen  the 
workman's  chances  of  getting  an  advance ;  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  augments  trade  must  increase  the  work- 
man's chance  of  securing  an  increase  in  his  wages. 
Who  does  not  know,  as  a  matter  oi  fact,  that  seasons 
of  good  trade  are  seasons  of  good  wages  ? 

Under  the  circumstances  of  what  is  called  a  glut, 
three  courses  of  action  are  always  open  :  (i)  Shorter 
time  may  be  adopted  to  reduce  the  production  and 
allow  the  old  stock  to  diminish  :  or  (2)  the  traders  may 
go  on  losing  money  until  the  trade  gradually  becomes 
less  and  less,  and  the  evil  is  rectified  through  suffering 
and  disaster  ;  (3)  a  portion  of  those  employed  in  over- 
done trade  engage  in  other  occupations.  Which  of 
these  courses  is  the  right  one  ?  I  will  illustrate  by 
reference  to  the  Coal-trade. 

In  the  year  1880  there  were  484,933  Colliers  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Their  wages  were  comparatively  low, 
and  the  output  of  coal  appeared  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
demand.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  Colliers  had  resolved 
to  work  only  four  days  per  week  all  round,  for  three 
months.  If  their  average  wages  per  man,  while  fully 
employed,  were  2^s.  weekly,  then,  on  the  working  time 
being  reduced  to  four  days,  the  wages  will  fall  to  i6s.  8d., 
a  loss  of  8s.  4<^.  per  week  per  man  ;  or,  for  the  three 
months,  ^5  8s.  ^d.  The  total  loss  of  all  the  colliers 
would  be  ;^2,626,720. 
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A  universal  strike  for  a  month  would  produce  the 
same  result,  but  be  accompanied  by  more  suffering  and 
ill-feeling.  Now  assume  that  this  diminution  in  the 
output  of  coal  enhances  its  value  and  occasions  an 
advance  in  price,  and  that  the  Colliers  get  ten  per  cent. 
(or  2s.  6d.  each  weekly)  added  to  their  wages.  Each 
man  will  have  to  work  ten  months  at  the  advance 
before  he  can  be  recouped  for  the  loss  arising  from 
three  months  of  short-time. 

Further,  however,  what  is  the  influence  of  this  Short- 
time  upon  the  outside  industries  ?  They  would,  neces- 
sarily, have  ^2,626,720  less  to  spend  in  the  purchase 
of  goods  ;  and  hence  all  the  other  trades  employed  in 
producing  them  would  suffer. 

Nor  can  these  drawbacks  be  rectified,  for  though  the 
advance  in  price  gives  the  collier  more  money  to  spend, 
it  also  makes  dearer  coal;  the  weaver,  spinner,  mechanic, 
and  all  others,  whether  workmen  or  employers,  have 
more  to  pay  for  their  coals.  Now,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  increased  price  they  will  try  to  economise,  for 
their  power  to  purchase  other  commodities  will  be 
decreased.  What  trade  gains  in  one  way,  by  the 
advance  of  wages,  it  suffers  equal  loss  in  other  ways. 
But  now,  at  the  end  of  the  three  months,  owing  to  the 
advance  in  wages,  the  colliers  go  on  full  time.  The 
advance  naturally  attracts  more  men  to  the  work  ;  but 
since  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  leads  to  lessened 
consumption,  the  ultimate  outcome  will  be  more  coal 
produced  and  less  consumed,  and  very  soon  there  will 
be  a  greater  plethora  of  coal  than  before.  Prices  will 
again  fall,  and  wages  will  soon  follow.  This  has  been 
the   history  of  the  Coal  trade  during  the   past   fifteen 
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years  :  indeed,  it  is  the  experience  of  every  trade  under 
analogous  circumstances. 

What  then  is  the  true  remedy  for  depression  ?  What 
reflection  would  teach,  is,  not  to  involve  the  weaker 
members  of  the  trading  community  in  embarrassments, 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  rates  and  taxes  of 
the  stronger  firms,  but  to  help  the  weaker  ones,  so  that, 
relieved  of  their  difficulties,  instead  of  becoming  burdens 
to  the  community,  they  shall  continue  to  be  producers, 
augmenting  the  nation's  wealth.  How  is  this  to  be 
done? 

If,  instead  of  the  484,933  Colliers  working  short-time, 
50,000  of  them  go  to  other  trades,  the  production  of 
coals  would  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent, 
and  there  would  be  no  loss  in  wages  to  the  community. 

Now,  if  the  50,000  persons  who  go  to  other  occupa- 
tions get  only  a  guinea  per  week,  such  wages  at  a 
pleasanter  job  would  virtually  bring  4^.  per  week  more 
in  the  coal  pit.  The  50,000  labourers  would  be  pro- 
ducing some  other  kind  of  wealth,  increasing  the  power 
of  exchange,  that  is,  trade;  the  aggregate  of  coal  wealth 
would  be  reduced,  but  other  wealth  would  be  increased  ; 
and  by  a  two-fold  influence  the  evil  would  be  rectified. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  labour  market  overstocked, 
there  is  no  work  for  the  50,000.  Well,  my  reply  is, 
that  such  a  condition  of  things  proves  that  there  are 
other  causative  evils  in  existence,  calling  for  a  remedy ; 
and  the  duty  of  the  Political  Economist  is  to  pursue 
the  inquiry,  until  he  has  divined  the  idtimate  Cause  of 
this  anomalous  condition  of  things. 

If  the  community  has  got  too  much  of  coal,  has  it 
got  too  much  of  other  things  t     Have  the  mass  of  the 
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People  got  too  much  food  ?  Have  they  too  many 
blankets  upon  their  beds  ?  Is  their  stock  of  clothing 
in  excess  of  their  needs  ?  Are  their  houses  well- 
furnished  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  not  many  of  their 
houses  unfit  for  human  beings  to  occupy?  Why  cannot 
the  50,000  colliers  be  set  to  work  to  produce  some  of 
the  commodities  so  greatly  needed  ? 

For  this  deplorable  condition  of  things,  only  one  of 
two  reasons  can  be  assigned  :  either  (i)  there  is  not 
sufficient  capital  in  the  country  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
life  or  trade — that  is,  to  manufacture  the  goods,  and 
supply  them  to  the  people  who  need  them  ;  or  (2)  the 
People  have  not  got  the  cash  with  which  to  buy  them 
when  made. 

Now,  during  the  last  ten  years,  money  has  been  abun- 
dant and  cheap.  Capital,  then,  is  not  absent ;  it  waits 
only  to  be  employed  in  the  right  direction.  Food,  too, 
has  been  cheap,  and  for  a  long  period  wages  high  ;  so 
that,  while  three  main  factors  of  healthy  trade  were 
present,  trade  has  not  flourished. 

If  the  goods  real  and  possible  have  not  found  their 
way  to  the  homes  where  they  are  so  much  wanted,  it 
must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  have  not  had 
the  means  wherewith  to  buy  them,  or  else  have  mis- 
applied  or  mis-s^Qnt  them. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  in  the  columns  of  The 
Times,  during  the  autumn  of  1882,  Mr  GEORGE  POTTER, 
a  recognised  leader  amongst  the  working  classes,  ob- 
serves as  follows  : — 

"  The  lot  of  the  laboring  classes  is,  as  a  rule,  a  hard  one.  Wnh 
a  large  number  of  them  life  is  absolute  misery.  Though  they  may 
not  actually  starve,  they  are  more  or  less  hungry  from  one  week's 
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end  to  another.  Their  dull  round  of  toil  occupies  the  whole  day, 
and  their  homes  are  the  abodes  of  wretchedness.  Thoughtful  men 
frequently  ask  how  it  happens,  that  with  all  our  vast  wealth,  so 
much  poverty,  degradation,  and  misery  should  exist  .^  My  answer 
is,  simply  because  labour  is  not  adequately  paid,  and  the  work- 
ing classes  are  unable  to  obtain  the  food  and  necessaries  required 
to  nourish  their  health  and  physical  energies.  Low  wages  first  of 
all  abridge  the  comforts  of  the  working  man  individually,  and  next, 
by  limiting  his  power  of  consumption,  prevent  him  encouraging 
and  keeping  in  activity  the  labour  of  the  other  classes  of  industry." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  treatise  to  enter  into  an 
investigation  as  to  whether  or  not  our  wealth  is  equitably 
divided  between  the  Capitalist  and  the  Workman  ;  my 
aim  is  to  lay  down  principles  which,  if  applied,  will 
rectify  such  assumed  inequalities  and  injustice,  and 
which,  though  they  may  not  secure  an  equal  division  of 
the  wealth,  will  secure  an  equitable  division,  which  means 
that  every  man's  industry  shall  be  recompensed  in  pro- 
portion to  its  merits  (which  means  its  value  in  the 
market). 

The  notion  that  the  poverty  exists  because  the 
Capitalist  and  Trader  take  an  undue  share  seems  hardly 
borne  out  by  the  returns  which  show  the  number  of 
failures  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  figures  are  compiled  by  Mr  RICHARD 
Seyd  * : — 


*  This  list  is  limited  to  failures  officially  notified,  but  there  are 
many  traders  who,  getting  involved,  make  private  arrangements 
with  their  creditors.  Many  doubtless  owe  their  failures  to  extrava- 
gance, or  to  bad  management ;  but  allowing  for  these  cases,  there 
will  still  be  a  large  margin  of  traders  whose  failures  are  due  to  the 
unprofitable  character  of  trade  investments. 
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Wholesale 

Retail 

Total 

Failures. 

Failures. 

of  Failures. 

1877 

...      2,172 

8,850      . 

..      11,022 

1878 

...      2,643 

..      12,416      . 

..      15,059 

1879 

...      2,546 

..      14,091      . 

..      \6,6n 

1880 

...      1,478 

..      11,669      • 

••      13,147 

I88I 

•••      1,325 

..      10,680      . 

12,005 

10,164 

57,706 

67,870 

In  pursuing  this  problem,  two  points  must  be  kept 
in  view.  First,  to  discover  what  arrangements  of  in- 
dustrial life  will  realize  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  commodities,  with  the  least  possible  expense  of 
labour  ;  the  second,  to  so  order  that  the  wealth  pro- 
duced shall  be  utilized  in  the  promotion  of  industrial 
well-being. 

The  Economist  was  quite  right  when,  in  its  Annual 
Trade  Review  in  1876,  it  stated  that  the  Bad  trade  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  means  of  consumers  from  some  cause 
had  become  lessened.  Well  then,  we  ask,  what  was  it 
that  lessened  the  means  of  consumers  t  In  the  chapter 
on  '  Waste  of  Wealth  '  several  minor  factors  are  enumer- 
ated, but  the  main  cause  was  this,  the  money  which  ought 
to  have  gone  into  the  tills  of  the  Retail  Traders  had  gone 
into  the  till  of  the  Publican.  ^136,000,000  yearly,  thus 
spent,  and  another  i^  100,000,000  sacrificed  to  alleviate 
the  mischiefs  of  that  expenditure,  must  have  the  result 
of  depressing  trade  by  wasting  the  People's  means. 
Every  element  of  trade  prosperity  was  present,  except 
the  buying  element,  and  that  element,  instead  of  remov- 
ing the  goods  piled  up  in   the  warehouses,  had  largely 
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wasted  both  the  purchasing  and  producing  powers  of 
the  people — leaving  the  men  in  rags  and  the  merchants 
in  ruin. 

And  here  the  Sceptical  objection  may  be  raised,  'What 
advantage  is  any  addition  to  the  nation's  wealth,  if  the 
greater  part  is  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  Capitalist  ? 
How  shall  the  Working  man  get  a  better  share  of  the 
wealth  produced  ?  '  Yes  ;  this  is  the  core  of  the  entire 
question.     Hozv  SHALL  this  be  secured? 

In  truth,  we  have  again  and  again  answered  the 
question  thus  :  *  By  obeying  Natural  laws ' — only  both 
sides  must  obey. 

[There  is  no  Royal  road  to  comfort  and  wealth,  any 
more  than  to  learning  and  wisdom.  The  law  is  plain, 
but  the  Will  is  perverse.  The  means  of  purchasing  com- 
forts being  spent  on  baneful  luxuries  cannot  also  go  to 
the  shopkeeper.  If  eighty  workmen  wilfully  choose  to 
create  Capital  for  a  Drinklord,  they  cannot  also  spend 
their  wages  upon  their  family  for  proper  food  and 
clothing  ;  and  so  trade  collapses  for  want  of  customers. 
There  may  be  the  mo7iey  in  the  Publican's  bank,  which 
represented  the  liquor  drank,  but  it  is  no  longer  available 
to  the  spender  at  all  ;  and  he  who  Jias  it  will  not  spend 
it  in  the  same  way,  on  boots  and  shoes,  and  bread  and 
beef  The  rich  Brewer,  Distiller,  and  Publican  can  wear 
no  more  coats,  and  eat  no  more  dinners,  because  the 
foolish  Artizan  has  given  the  price  of  his  Children's 
dinner  to  them  ;  the  money  will  go  into  the  ways  of  a 
luxurious  waste  or  wickedness. 

As  a  question  of  distribution  also,  the  case  is  a  plain 
one.  The  goods  in  the  warehouses,  the  money  in  the 
bank,  can  only  be  got  at  by  those  who  have  the  GOLDEN 
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Key,  and  the  poor  man  in  his  folly  and  besotment  has 
exchanged  the  Key  for — Bitter  Beer  ! — Ed.] 

The  wealth  of  the  Capitalist  must  be  invested  in 
something  which  enlists  labour  ;  and  the  demand  for 
labour  being  increased,  the  workman  is  sure  to  realize 
better  wages,  which  means  a  larger  share  of  the  result 
of  his  toil  and  the  employer's  capital.  Increase  of 
capital,  therefore,  necessarily  tends  to  better  the  position 
of  the  worker.  On  the  other  hand,  Capital  is  decreasing 
in  value,  as  shown  by  lower  interest  and  the  difficulty 
of  certain  investments.  Hence,  manifestly  as  wealth 
accumulates  by  the  thrift  and  temperance  of  the  People, 
it  must  place  a  greater  share  in  their  hands,  and  make 
them  more  and  more  independent — even  Co-OPERATIVE 
Capitalists. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


TRUE    CIVILIZATION  ;    OR    THE    SOCIAL   WORLD    AS    IT 

SHOULD   BE. 

AN  address  by  SiR  Andrew  Clarke,  M.D.,  on 
the  action  of  Alcohol,  contains  this  definition  : — 
'*  Health  is  that  state  of  the  body  in  which  all  the 
"  functions  of  it  go  on  without  observation,  in  which 
"  existence  is  felt  to  be  a  pleasure,  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
"joy  to  see,  to  hear,  to  touch,  to  live."  This  definition 
may  be  fitly  applied  to  the  Body  Politic.  Civilization 
is  that  condition  of  Society  in  which  all  its  arrange- 
ments are  in  accord  with  actual  knowledge  and  natural 
law,  constituting  one  harmonious  whole,  contributing 
both  to  the  individual  and  the  general  good  ;  and  when 
each  part  of  the  Social  Organism  works  pleasantly  and 
without  friction  with  the  rest. 

When  the  human  body  is  in  a  diseased  state,  there 
is  a  loss  of  vital  power  available  for  work,  because  it  is 
then  required  for  the  defence  of  the  injured  parts.  So 
were  there  no  power  lost  by  society  through  intemper- 
ance and  waste,  the  vital  force  so  expended  would  be 
available  for  progressive  work. 

What  is  true  of  the  individual  holds  true  of  the  body- 
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politic.  If  one  member  of  the  body  has  suffering,  all 
the  others  suffer  with  it,  and  the  head  seeks  the  way  of 
removing  it.  But  in  respect  of  the  fabric  of  Social  life, 
the  suffering  is  not  so  universally  and  directly  recog- 
nised; the  members  do  not  sympathize  with  each  other; 
and  the  old  question  arises,  "  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  t  "  Hence  the  evils  of  social  life  are  permitted 
to  grow  and  fester  ;  the  true  doctor  is  not  sent  for  until 
the  disease  becomes  intense.  At  length  the  struggle 
becomes  one  of  sheer  self-protection,  and  the  forces  of 
civilization,  at  last  called  in,  instead  of  being  directed 
to  positive  conquests  of  social  progress,  are  absorbed 
in  contending  against  the  evils  which,  through  neglect 
and  indifference,  have  been  permitted  to  grow  into  mon- 
strous proportions. 

Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his 
*  Political  Economy,'  remarks  that,  "  Even  in  the  best 
"  state  which  society  has  yet  reached,  it  is  lamentable 
"  to  think  how  great  a  proportion  of  all  the  efforts  and 
"  talents  in  the  world  are  employed  in  merely  neutraliz- 
'^  ing  one  another.  It  is  the  proper  end  of  government 
'*  to  reduce  this  wretched  waste  to  the  smallest  possible 
"  amount,  by  taking  such  measures  as  shall  cause  the 
"  energies  now  spent  by  mankind  in  injuring  one  another, 
"or  in  protecting  themselves  against  injury,  to  be  turned 
*"  to  the  legitimate  employment  of  the  human  faculties, 
"  that  of  compelling  the  powers  of  nature  to  be  more 
"  and  more  subservient  to  physical  and  moral  good." 

Thus,  to  sum  up,  the  more  of  force  there  is  absorbed 
in  remedial  attempts,  the  less  there  will  be  available 
for  progressive  work,  and  thus  to  lessen  the  former  is  to 
increase  the  latter. 
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The  question  arises,  How  far  it  lies  within  the  sphere 
of  government  to  interfere  with  social  habits  and  ar- 
rangements ?  In  his  essay  *  On  Liberty/  Mr  MiLL  asks, 
"  Where  does  the  authority  of  Society  begin  ?  How 
much  of  human  life  should  be  assigned  to  Individuality, 
and  how  much  to  Society  ?  Each  will  receive  its  proper 
share,  if  each  has  that  which  more  particularly  CON- 
CERNS it.  To  Individuality  should  belong'  the  part  of 
life  in  which  it  is  chiefly  the  individual  that  is  interested ; 
to  Society,  the  part  which  chiefly  interests  society''^ 

*  It  is,  at  any  rate,  so  far  admitted,  that  no  tolerance  or  sanction 
should  be  given  to  things  which  obstruct  the  healthy  development 
of  Society,  and  it  is  a  truism  to  say,  that  no  '  over-legislation '  is 
possible,  provided  it  be  adapted  legislation.  It  is  when  we  come 
to  the  practical  and  concrete  application  of  admitted  principles  that 
the  difficulty  begins.  Mr  Mill  was  a  man  very  much  over-rated  as 
a  Thinker  ;  he  wanted  acuteness  of  vision  and  the  faculty  of  precise 
expression.  The  sentence  in  italics  proves  this  ;  for  what  is  it  but 
a  barren  truism  '^.  The  first  query  is — '  What  authority  (over  each 
other  understood)  respectively  have  individuals  as  individuals,  and 
the  aggregate  of  individuals  as  an  aggregate  1  '  Does  this  mean, 
how  far  should  the  People  as  Electors  interfere  with  their  Elected 
governors,  and  the  Governors  with  the  People  ?  Electors  give 
instructions  to  make  laws.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  that ;  and  what- 
ever laws  are  made,  the  fact  is  an  example  of  one  set  of  Electors 
(the  majority)  operating  upon  all  the  rest,  and  upon  thejnselves. 
Or  does  it  mean,  as  the  second  part  of  the  query  suggests,  this 
other  and  very  varying  idea  :  'What  is  the  difference  in  what. 
concerns  the  Individuals  and  the  Community?^  The  answer  is 
obvious  :  NONE  WHATEVER,  either  in  right  or  motive.  Both  are 
selfish  enough  and  ignorant  enough  to  look  after  their  own 
supposed  interests,  and  to  neglect  the  welfare  of  other  people  ;  and 
that's  our  trouble.  If  it  be  right  for  every  man,  individually,  to 
protect  himself  from  wrong  (in  an  adapted  and  effective  way, 
understood),  then  it  must  equally  be  the  right  of  the  Community  to  do 
so ;  those,  therefore,  are  good  laws  and  officials  which  do  it,  and 
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Ill  a  populated  country  the  social  compact  is  not 
between  Robinson  and  Man  Friday,  but  between  Crusoe 
and  Society,  personified  in  the  Government.  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  should  take  cognizance  of  ALL  ACTIONS 
which  injuriously  affect  society ;  that  is  the  definition 
and  the  limit ;  but,  in  working  it  out,  a  good  many 
interferences  will  be  found  to  be  involved  in  it.  Again, 
When  individual  action  affects  for  evil  the  interests  of 
society.  Government  or  the  State  ought  to  afford  full 
protection  to  the  community  exposed  to  injury  ;  for 
just  so  far  as  protection  is  deficient,  so  far  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  loyal  citizens  are  imperilled. 

In  considering  the  question  oi  Right,  we  cannot  judge 
the  action  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the  light  of  its  influence 
under  actual  circumstances,  since  an  action  may  be  right 
under  some  circumstances  which  would  be  wrong  under 
others.  In  the  abstract,  a  man  has  a  legal  right  *  to 
erect  a  pig-sty  or  a  slaughter-house  ;  but  should  he  do 
this  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  district,  and  so  originate 
a  nuisance  to  his  neighbours,  then  his  sty  or  slaughter- 
house would  be  suppressed.  The  basis  of  all  liberty  is 
founded  upon  the  doctrine  that  all  men  under  similar 

those  bad  that  do  it  not.  Every  set  of  circumstances  must  evolve 
their  ow?!  principles  by  necessity,  not  verbal  phrases  make  prin- 
ciples. True  '  liberty'  is  an  Institution — or  nothing.  The  valuable 
point  to  arrive  at  is  the  practical  remedy  for  wrong.  A  wise 
Society  is  one  that  knows  what  concerns  its  own  interests  or 
good,  and  having  the  power,  will  do  EVERYTHING  that  is  needed 
for  preserving  them.  — Ed. 

*  It  is  not '  right '  that  is  meant  here,  but  '  POWER'  ;  i.e.  the  law 
has  not  prohibited  the  erection  of  a  pig-sty  in  atl  places,  but 
only  in  places  where  its  existence  would  produce  mischief,  or 
serious  risk  of  mischief.  —  Ed. 
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conditions  shall  have  equal  rights  (really  '  protection  '  by 
law).  If  one  can  walk  here,  so  his  fellow  ;  if  one  can 
trade,  so  his  neighbour  ;  if  one  can  vote,  so  another  ; 
and  if  one  pays  taxes,  so  must  all  the  rest.  Any  other 
doctrine  would  be  at  variance  with  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  If,  for  example,  only  one  shop  existed  in  a 
locality  as  a  monopoly,  the  likelihood  is,  that  the  people 
would  not  be  served  so  well  (either  in  quality  or  price) 
as  where  there  were  two  ;  and  hence  the  community 
would  suffer  loss. 

Supposing  the  manufacture  to  be  one  that  is  hurtful, 
however  (as  chemical  works,  or  a  tallow  manufactory), 
what  then  ?  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  for  the  '  au- 
thority '  to  decide  as  to  whether  the  injury  done  was 
so  serious  as  to  justify  interference,  since  it  might  come 
to  be  a  choice  of  evils,  and  end  in  electing  the  lesser 
of  two  ;  for,  supposing  society  reaped  20  per  cent,  of 
good,  and  only  suffered  10  per  cent,  of  evil,  then  the 
good  might  reasonably  be  taken  to  be  a  set  off  against 
the  evil.*  But  if  the  manufacture  could  equally  be 
carried  on   where   the  population  was   sparse,    it  might 


*  If  the  per-centage  represents  all  or  any  evil,  this  statement 
is  too  absolute,  even  for  English  law.  We  must  distinguish  the 
kind  of  evil,  and  so7ne  kinds  can  hardly  be  expressed  by  any 
per-centage.  It  would  hold  of  'property'  but  not  of  'persons'; 
and  even  a  property  relation  would  involve  compensation.  If  the 
'nuisance'  or  obstruction  be  too  profitable  to  be  displaced,  though 
it  destroys  the  value  of  a  mansion,  then  the  profit^rj  must  pay  for 
the  damage  inflicted.  But  if  it  be  a  question  of  life,  health,  or 
MORALS,  no  percentage  of  pecuniary  gain  can  hdiX protectio7t — the 
evil  thing  must  go  !  Nohow,  and  in  no  way,  and  for  no  profit, 
will  a  just  judge,  a  just  law,  or  a  just  people,  permit  sicch  wro?tgs 
to  be  done.     We  must  not  do  such  evil  that  good  may  come. — Ed. 

O 
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then  become  the  duty  of  Government,  in  the  interests 
of  the  community,  to  order  the  removal  of  the  noxious 
business,  and  so  get  all  the  good  and  escape  all  the  evil, 
or  at  any  rate,  the  greater  portion  of  it. 

Another  class  of  cases  calls  for  special  consider- 
ation, inasmuch  as  they  concern  (for  good  or  evil)  the 
physical,  material,  moral,  and  social  well-being  of 
society  more  than  any  one  thing  besides,  and  probably 
more  than  all  other  thingrs  combined.  I  mean  PUBLIC 
AND  Licensed  Houses  for  the  sale  of  hitoxkating 
Liquor. 

It  may  be  alleged  in  this  case  that  the  action  taken 
should  be  exceptional,  because  the  interests  affected  are 
so  much  greater  than  in  any  other.  It  is  said  that 
180,000  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  licensed  to 
sell  these  drinks  ;  that  some  millions  of  persons  are 
constantly  wanting  them  ;  that  a  number  of  trades, 
such  as  malting,  brewing,  distilling,  would  be  ruined  ; 
while  a  {q.v^  subsidiary  trades,  as  bottle  and  barrel 
makers,  would  be  injured  ;  and  that  a  great  amount  of 
wealth  is  invested  in  the  liquor  business,  which  would 
be  injuriously  affected  were  the  traffic  interfered  with. 

This  reasoning  is  based  on  a  partial  view  of  the  data 
involved.  It  takes  cognizance  too  exclusively  of  the 
interests  of  the  thousands  engaged  in  the  traffic,  and 
overlooks  the  interests  of  the  millions  of  the  community. 
Doubtless  great  interests  are  involved  in  the  drink 
trade  ;  but  far  greater  are  the  People's  interests. 

The  License  Laws  admit  the  power  of  temptation  to 
be  a  fact :  social  experience  everywhere  and  always 
proves  it.  The  drink  itself  creates  an  appetite,  always 
tending  to  increase  ;  and  therefore  the  Temperance  Re- 
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formers  conclude  that  as  temptations  are  multiplied,  and 
as  the  means  and  opportunities  of  the  people  grow,  so 
must  drinking.* 

The  problem  to  solve  for  those  who  plead  for  public 
houses,  is — Given,  a  seductive,  ensnaring  liquor  ;  a  pub- 
lican interested  in  pushing  its  sale  ;  more  money  in  the- 
people's  pockets,  and  more  time  to  spend  it,  with  the 
social  temptations  incident  to  company.  How  shall  the 
evil  tendencies  be  prevented?  Can  a  government  license 
such  a  net-work  of  temptation  and  nobody  get  en- 
tangled ?     How  shall  such   powerful  influences  for  evil 

*  The  system  was  framed  and  greatly  extended,  with  the  very 
purpose  of  destroying  and  degrading  the  People,  so  that  the  Ruling 
Classes  might  manage  them  the  more  easily.  The  same  motives 
that  induced  our  Legislators  to  oppose  liberty,  freedom  of  trade,  and 
national  education,  led  them  to  oppose  sobriety  ;  which  is  the 
mother  of  independence.  Hear  how  a  Conservative  nobleman  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  W.  Cecil  thus  describes  the  operation  of  the  License- 
system  in  1558  :  "  It  [the  wealth  and  insolence  of  the  meaner  sort  !] 
"  must  be  cured     .     .     by  providing  of  some  sewers  or  channels 

"to  DRAW  OR   SUCK    FROM  THEM  THEIR   MONEY   BY  SUBTLE  AND 

"  INDIRECT  MEANS  !  "  (Preserved  in  Domestic  MS.)  Mr  Tyldsley, 
the  Commissioner,  reports  to  Cecil,  that  "the  ale-houses — the 
very  stock  and  stay  of  thieves  and  vagabonds— were  supported  by' 
the  Gentlemen  for  the  worst  of  motives^''  The  Peers  had  patents 
to  import  and  sell  luines  free  of  duty,  and  to  "  extend  the  right  to 
others  under  shelter  of  their  name  ;  and  the  Tavern-keepers  were 
my  lord's  servants,  or  my  master's  servants — yea,  and  had  such 
kind  of  licenses  and  license  out  of  license  to  them  and  their  as- 
signees^ that  it  was  some  danger  to  meddle  with  them."  The  very 
threat  of  interference,  either  with  tJiat^  or  any  other  misdemeanor 
in  high  places,  caused  Cecil  to  be  generally  detested.  Says 
Froude,  "As  it  was  in  the  beginning  it  remains  to-day."  But  Hke 
honest  TylDSLEY,  we  repeat,  "  I  have  spoken  to  sharp  you  further 
against  the  Devil  and  all  his  wicked  instruments "'  (Letter  of  Sept. 
2,rd^  1561). — Ed. 
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be  established,  and  society  escape  bad  consequences  ? 
The  history  of  all  such  attempts  and  all  such  hopes  is 
admitted  failure.  The  plan  is  contrary  to  morals,  to 
the  laws  of  man's  physical  nature,  and  to  the  functions 
of  all  good  government.  Yet  the  perverse  Experiment 
continues,  and  the  consequences  too !  Trade  has 
increased,  people  get  more  money,  education  is  ex- 
tended, amusements  and  water-fountains  are  plentiful  ; 
yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  drunkenness  has  greatly 
increased  !  The  following  will  show  the  average  sum 
spent  yearly  for  each  of  the  four  decades  ending 
1880:— 

Average  per  year  for  loyears  ending  1850 —  ;^7 1 ,ooo,oco. 
„  „  10  „        i860 —  ;^8 1,000,000. 

„  „  10  „        1870 — ;^  1 02,000,000. 

,,  „  10  „        1880 — i^  1 36,000,000. 

The  alledged  remedies  provided,  have,  in  fact,  aggra- 
vated the  disease  !  Our  wealth  and  refinement  were 
regarded  as  evidences  of  advancing  Civilization,  and 
perhaps  added  to  the  nation's  blindness  as  to  our  true 
condition  and  the  rational  remedy. 

The  history  of  the  past  fifty  years,  from  1830  to  1880, 
shows  how  unsatisfactory  are  the  results  which  accrue, 
when  the  material  wealth  of  the  nation  is  thus  mis- 
applied. In  Morley's  'Life  of  COBDEN,'  this  fact 
is  lamented  ;  and  there  is  a  glimpse  given  as  to  the 
causes  of  disappointment*  : — 

"  One  obvious  criticism  on  Cobden's  work,  and  it  has 
often  been  made,  is,  that  he  was  expecting  the  arrival  of 
a  great  social  reform  from   the   mei,e  increase  and  more 

■^  Morley's  Life  of  Cobde?i,  vol.  ii.  pp.  481-483. 
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equal  distribution  of  material  wealth.  He  ought  to 
have  known,  they  say,  that  what  our  society  needs  is 
the  diffusion  of  intellectual  light  and  the  fire  of  a  higher 
morality.  It  is  even  said  by  some  that  Free  Trade  has 
done  harm  rather  than  good,  because  it  has  flooded 
the  country  with  wealth  which  men  have  never  been 
properly  taught  how  to  use.  In  other  words,  material 
progress  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  moral  pro- 
gress. .  .  .  The  perpetual  chagrin  of  his  life  was 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  those  on  whom  he  had  helped 
to  shower  wealth  and  plenty,  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say  on  the  Social  Ideas  to  which  their  wealth  should 
lead.  At  last  he  was  obliged  to  say  to  himself,  as  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  :  '  Nations  have  not  yet  learnt  to  bear 
'  prosperity,  liberty,  and  peace.  They  will  learn  it  in 
*  a  higher  state  of  civilization.  We  think  we  are  the 
'  models  for  posterity,  when  we  are  little  better  than 
'  beacons  to  help  it  to  avoid  the  rocks  and  quicksands.' 

"  It  was  his  view  of  policy  as  a  whole,  connected  with 
the  movement  of  wealth  and  industry  all  over  the  world, 
that  distinguished  COBDEN  and  his  allies  from  the 
philosophic  Radicals,  who  had  been  expected  to  form  so 
great  and  powerful  a  school  in  the  reformed  Parliament. 
Hume  had  anticipated  him  in  attacking  expenditure, 
and  Mr  ROEBUCK  in  preaching  self-government  in  the 
colonies.  It  was  not  until  Retrenchment  and  Colonial 
Policy  were  placed  in  their  true  relation  to  the  new  and 
vast  expansion  of  commerce  and  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion, that  any  considerable  number  of  people  accepted 
them.  The  Radical  party  only  became  effective  when 
it  had  connected  its  principles  with  Economic  fact." 

In   another  page  we  are  told   that  Mr  COBDEN  and 
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the  Economists  of  his  day  beheved,  *'  that  material  pros- 
perity diffused,  was  an  indispensable  condition  of,  and 
the  best  preparation  for,  social  well-being."  They  were 
right  in  their  theory,  but  wrong  in  their  application  of  it ; 
and  this  error  Mr  CoBDEN  lived  to  recognise.  In  itself 
wealth  exercises  no  influence.  The  influence  comes 
from  the  user  and  the  way  it  is  used.  They  expected  it 
to  develop  a  higher  civilization,  overlooking  the  fact 
that  it  demanded  a  higher  civilization  for  its  own  right 
appropriation.  Material  wealth  united  with  ignorance 
and  sensual  temptations,  instead  of  promoting  the  social 
and  moral  health  of  the  body  politic,  tended  to  produce 
grossness  and  disease. 

To  promote  the  development  of  material  wealth  is  a 
very  important  part  of  a  nation's  duty ;  yet  it  is  but  a 
part.  True  greatness  consists  not  in  the  mere  amassing 
of  riches,  which  too  often  lead  to  corruption  and  ruin, 
but  in  the  cultivation  of  the  nobler  faculties  of  man. 

No  conduct  can  be  recognised  as  Civilized  which  is 
at  variance  with  Divine  laws  and  Economic  truth  ;  and 
must  inevitably  land  multitudes  of  the  population  upon 
the  '  rocks  and  quicksands  of  life.' 

The  reforms  of  the  last  fifty  years,  after  all,  have 
related  mainly  to  the  machinery  of  State,  and  to  the 
removal  of  Restrictions  from  commerce ;  these  were  all 
very  good,  yet  they  only  slightly  affect  the  condition  of 
the  people  at  large,  so  far  as  regards  pauperism  and 
other  social  evils.  Society  is  as  bad,  if  not  worse — 
a  statement  proved  by  the  augmented  police  rates,  by 
the  growth  of  frightful  crime,  and  the  increase  of  lunacy. 
Our  evils  now  are  associated  with  dissipation  and  intem- 
perance, and  not  with  poverty. 
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It  cannot  therefore  excite  surprise  when  we  read  that 
the  perpetual  chagrin  of  Mr  Cobden'S  life  was,  "  tJie 
obstinate  refusal  of  those  on  zvhoni  lie  had  helped  to  shozver 
wealth  and  plejity^  to  hear  what  lis  had  to  say  on  the 
Social  Ideas  to  zvhich  their  zvealth  SHOULD  tend!'  Poli- 
tical reformers  were  sometimes  so  far  deluded,  that  the 
very  sources  of  physical  deterioration  and  moral  pollu- 
tion were  extolled  as  among  the  benefits  of  the  world  ! 
Even  yet  some  persons  speak  of  them  as  helps  to  virtue, 
arguing  that  to  contend  with  seductions  and  temptations 
gives  force  to  character  and  strength  to  virtue ! 

Such  doctrine  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Bible.  The  first  duty  of  Christian  life  is  obedience, 
and  nothing  is  more  plainly  set  forth  in  Holy  Writ  than 
the  following  duties  : — 

1.  To  avoid  Q.v\\,  and  therefore  all  temptations  to  it. 

2.  Not  to  place  temptation  in  the  zvay  of  others. 

3.  To  see  that  our  example  leads  no  one  astray. 

4.  To  do  good  as  we  have  opportunity,  and 

5.  To  deny  ourselves  for  the  good  of  others. 

Now  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  elevate  the  mass  of 
mankind  by  any  kind  of  talk  so  long  as  their  daily 
environment  is  bad.  History  shows  that  truth  has  no 
chance  against  perpetual  temptation. 

We  know  that  what  is  wanted  is  a  more  elevated 
moral  tone  among  the  people,  so  that  they  will  be  led 
to  shun  the  public-house.  But  how  will  you  get  this  by 
temptation  and  license  }  To  expect  this  is  to  expect 
a  moral  impossibility :  it  is  to  dream  a  deceptive  dream  ! 
How  is  it  possible  that  a  nation  can  be  so  lacking  in 
moral  principle  as  to  flood  the  country  with  temptations 
to  evil,  and   yet  possess   a   high   moral-toned   virtue   to 
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resist  the  temptations  thus  created  ?  The  virtue  that 
creates  temptatio7is  to  appetite  and  vice  is  a  very  ignorant 
and  spurious  virtue  indeed.  The  virtue  that  is  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  temptation,  should  also  be  strong 
enough  to  put  it  away. 

The  chief  functions  of  government  are — "  To  make  it 
easy  for  the  people  to  do  right,  and  difficult  for  them 
to  do  wrong."  *  Alas !  that  this  wise  principle  was  so 
unwisely  applied.  But,  indeed,  both  Philosophic  and 
Christian  teachers  have  too  generally  failed  to  recognise 
their  obligation  in  regard  to  the  "  Social  Ideals  to  which 
our  wealth  should  lead."  Instead  of  hoisting  the  Beacon 
light  of  a  true  social  philosophy,  which  should  be  a  safe 
guide  to  social  and  moral  progress,  the  light  has  been 
rejected,  and  in  its  place  a  Wrecker's  light  has  been 
exhibited,  which  has  lured  vast  multitudes  to  their  ruin  ! 

Editorial  Note. 

I  must,  however,  conclude  this  somewhat  disjointed 
dissertation,  by  giving  a  restun^  of  the  factors  which 
seem  essential  to  the  realization  of  what  is  so  much  in 
our  mouths,  but  I  fear  so  little  in  the  heads  and  hearts 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation. 


*  "  The  disposition  to  be  provident,  I  need  not  tell  you,  cannot 
be  supplied  by  Parliament.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  prohibit  certain  things — and  so  it  is — which  are  of  the  nature  of 
social  abuses  ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  general  government  of  man, 
it  has  pleased  God  to  make  him  a  Free  Agent,  and  those  by  whom 
he  is  ruled  in  this  world  ought  to  respect  the  freedom — ought  to 
make  it  easy  for  him  to  do  right  and  dijficidt  to  do  wrong" — Speech 
of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  at  Buckley,  January  4th, 
1864. 
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1.  True  civilization  requires  a  government  that  shall 
give  full  equality  of  rights  to  all  its  subjects,  without 
preference  of  sect  or  class,  and  full  protection  from  wrong, 

2.  True  civilization  involves  the  fullest  freedom  of 
individual  action  and  thought  compatible  with  the  gen- 
eral good. 

3.  True  civilization  implies  the  creation  of  such  social 
arrangements  as  will  give  full  play  and  protection  to 
arts,  to  manufacture,  and  to  the  free  publication  of 
knowledge. 

4.  True  civilization  assumes  that  government  must 
lend  no  countenance  or  license  to  anything  which  cor- 
rupts, or  tends  to  corrupt,  its  people,  or  to  arrest  trade 
and  true  progress. 

5.  True  civilization  will  countenance  only  such  social 
customs  as  are  in  harmony  with  the  true  dignity  of  man's 
character.  Hence,  many  absurdities  which  prevail  in 
fashion,  and  usages  which  rule  in  society,  would  dis- 
appear from  society  as  '  customs  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.' 

6.  True  civilization  will  recognise  the  general  good  as 
the  supreme  object  of  law,  and  establish  or  promote 
those  social  arrangements  that  conduce  to  the  physical 
health,  the  educational  development,  and  the  industrial 
and  moral  progress  of  the  nation  ;  and  whatever  should 
be  at  variance  with  these  conditions  would  be  dis- 
countenanced or  discarded. 

7.  True  civilization  is  based  upon  the  truth  that  ^  it 
is  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation  '  :  and  whilst 
there  would  be  no  interference  with  genuine  liberty,  all 
the  national  laws  and  social  regulations  would  be  so  de- 
vised, in  their  twofold  aspect  oi precepts  and  prohibitions^ 
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that  the  environment  of  mankind  should  cease  to  be  so 
frightfully  antagonistic  to  the  purity  of  man  and  the 
holiness  of  the  Almighty. 

These  general  observ^ations  were  designed,  not  only  to 
point  out  some  of  the  vital  errors  of  the  past,  but  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  daily 
life,  and  to  explain  in  part  the  reason  why  material  has 
so  vastly  outrun  moral  progress.  The  teaching  of  the 
Schools  and  Churches  have  not  been  in  harmony  with 
the  true  conditions  of  social  progress  ;  and  our  legislature, 
which  has  only  represented  that  imperfect  teaching,  has 
multiplied  temptation,  and  thus,  with  ampler  means 
and  the  sanction  of  a  false  philosophy,  the  fight  for  real 
progress  has  been  one  of  immense  difficulty  and  dis- 
couragement. 

The  Economy  for  which  the  Author  contended,  was 
not  one  which  could  be  divorced  from  morals  and  the 
ends  of  human  life,  but  one  which  is  based  on  the  equal 
rights  of  all,  and  the  happiness  of  tlie  greatest  number. 
Any  privilege  or  possession,  whether  liberty  or  land, 
inconsistent  with  the  latter,  is  no  right  at  all,  but  a 
wrong.  Work  out  this  problem,  and  it  will  be  found, 
that  while  the  wilful  Idler  has  no  right  to  anything,  the 
Industrious  have  a  right  to  their  own  share  of  wealth, 
and  that  all  laws,  institutions,  and  processes  which  tend 
to  deprive  them  of  it  are  of  the  essence  of  plunder, 
however  disguised.  The  first  duty  of  government, 
therefore,  is  to  see  that  all  who  wish  to  work  shall  have 
free  access  to  the  implements  and  materials  of  work  ;  as 
well  as  to  their  share  of  the  result.  Hence,  also,  a  well- 
regulated  Society  will  aim  at  such  a  distribution  of 
wealth   as  shall   first  supply  to  all  the   necessities  and 
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comforts  of  life,  and  luxuries  only  as  the  second.  This 
is  very  different  from  'Grandmotherly  government,' 
for  it  is  really  the  government  of  Justice  by  and  for  an 
enlightened  People.  But,  of  course,  we  must  get  the 
*  enlightened  people,'  ere  this  can  be  accomplished,  and 
the  path  to  this  is  national,  as  well  as  local,  suppression 
of  the  Hindrance. 

The  last  thought  of  the  Author  in  the  preceding 
and  not  quite  finished  Essays  was  this  : — 

"It  is  only  to  Man  that  the  term  'Civilization'  can  be  intelli- 
gently applied,  for  it  has  to  do  with  faculties  which  belong  only 
to  him  amongst  the  denizens  of  this  world  :  Senses  to  observe, 
Reason  to  investigate  and  reflect,  prudence  and  foresight  to  pro- 
vide, Conscience  to  dictate  and  will  to  act.  These  are  man's 
special  endowments." 


We  may  be  permitted  to  draw  a  moral,  and  to  en- 
courage a  hope,  in  harmony  with  this  work. 

The  possession  by  man  of  such  Godlike  powers,  and 
the  placing  of  them  in  a  world  so  full  of  opportunity  for 
their  satisfaction  and  development,  should  surely  teach 
us  that  it  is  our  oivn  fault,  and  not  that  of  the  Loving 
Father,  if  a  true  training  of  our  faculties  be  not  effected, 
and  a  perfect  harmony  of  character  and  circumstance 
brought  about.  If,  therefore,  an  ignorant  Selfishness 
keeps  sin  and  confusion  in  the  world,  an  enlightened 
Altruism  (which  we  call  Patriotism  and  Piety)  must 
certainly  diminish  evil,  and  may  ultimately  drive  out  its 
ugliest  and  most  loathsome  forms.  But  the  lesson  we 
seek  to  enforce  is,  that  TRUTH  alone  can  do  this — the 
living  and  legislating  in  right  methods — zvays  not  made 
by  our  vanities  of  conceit, —  until,  in  short.  Science  and 
Selfishness  shall  speak  but  one  language  and  one  voice — 
*Not  our  will,  O  Father!   but  THINE  be  done.' 
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MR  HOYLE'S  remark  that  '  Gold  represents  so 
much  labour '  is  not  accurate  ;  for  gold  has  been 
bought  at  various  prices,  like  other  commodities  ;  and 
so,  no  matter  how  much  labour  it  costs  to  get  it  in  one 
place,  it  will  not  sell  for  more  than  gold  can  be  bought 
for  in  places  where  it  is  easy  to  get.  All  prices  are 
reduced  by  competition,  and  raised  by  scarcity  or  de- 
mand. It  is  a  pity  that  our  author  did  not  live  to 
master  the  second  greatest  question  in  Political  Economy 
which  affects  us  to  day  —  the  Monetary-question.  A 
sovereign  is  a  standard  of  value,  without  fluctuation, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  State  has  made  it  so  by 
its  imprimatur.  All  its  subjects  must  accept  it  as  such. 
It  is  a  legal  tender  for  so  much — equal,  say,  to  20s.  in 
j/Zz/^r-coinage  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  silver-coinage,  as 
a  legal  tender,  stops  at  40J.  The  great  blunder  was 
committed  in  1816,  by  England,  of  ^<?-monetizing  silver, 
and  adopting  gold  alone  as  a  standard.  The  conse- 
quences have  been  disastrous,  because  as  a  mere  product, 
silver  has  been  for  years  ^/^preciating,  and  gold  has  been 
^/predating.     Gold   is   now  here,  as   in   Germany,   the 
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only  legal  Instrument  of  Exchange, — and  the  call  upon 
'  gold '  for  that  purpose,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America,  has  been  enormous.  Being  scarce  in  relation 
to  the  wants  of  an  ever-extending  commerce,  and  being 
a  fixed  standard  amongst  the  Latin  nations,  its  pur- 
chasing power  has  greatly  increased,  and  therefore  the 
price  of  commodities  has  decreased.  We  give  more  for 
the  gold — and  get  less  for  our  goods.  Hence  people 
with  a  fixed  income,  tax-receivers,  placemen  and  pen- 
sioners, ;2<?;2-producers  of  all  kinds,  find  an  advantage, 
but  Tax-payers  and  Producers  find  their  profits  less. 
Millions  of  values  are  thus  constantly  changing  sides.^ 
Mr  COBDEN  and  M.  Chevallier,  many  years  ago, 
prophesied  that  the  gold-discoveries  would  cause  the 
sovereign  to  depreciate,  but  as  a  great  French  Economist 
prophesied,  the  very  reverse  has  been  the  case.  The 
extension  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  far  more  than 
absorbed  any  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  :  and 
the  want  of  the  day  is  a  second  metal  (silver  or  other) 
bearing  a  fixed  relation  to  gold,  as  coin,  and  therefore 
lessening  the  tension  of  the  market  in  regard  to  the 
latter.  The  '  Bank  of  England '  should  be,  in  fact,  not 
a  huge  monopoly,  but  a  National  Bank,  and  relieve  the 
straightened  currency  by  the  issue  of  o?ie  pound  ?iotes, 
representing  a  sovereign,  payable  by  the  Government, 
and  thus  realizing  absolute  confidence.  Some  i^^  of 
our  Statesmen  understand  this  question — Mr  GOSCHEN 

■^  In  1873  Lancashire  had  exported  214  million  pounds  of  yarn, 
valued  at  ^17,000,000  ;  in  1877  it  exported  227  millions,  valued  at 
^12,000,000.  In  the  former  year  it  shipped  cottons  (3'5o  billion 
yards),  valued  at  56  million  pounds  sterling  ;  in  the  latter  year 
3  million  yards  more,  which  had  sunk  i?t  value  to  51  millions. 
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for  one — but  either  it  is  not  to  their  interest  to  apply 
the  truth,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  retrencJunent  in  Govern- 
ment, they  are  impeded  and  thwarted  by  all  the  classes 
who  have  an  interest  in  keeping  up  the  present  condition 
of  things — no  matter  at  what  cost  of  suffering  to  the 
Farmers  and  Producers  of  the  land  :  and,  alas !  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  these  are  not  yet  wise  enough  to  help 
themselves.  Hitherto  no  fine-words  have  buttered  any 
parsnips  for  them ! 

Once  more  let  the  warning  words  of  the  late  Baron 
Rothschild  be  heard  :  "  The  suppression  of  silver 
"  would  amount  to  a  veritable  destruction  of  values ^  with- 
"  out  any  compensation."  In  the  vast  and  expanding 
trade  of  Britain,  where  money  is  the  trading-capital,  it 
must  be  as  with  'the  individual  trader'  who  does  busi- 
ness beyofid  his  present  and  available  means.  It  is  money 
in  sufficient  quantity  that  makes  capital  available:  a 
merchant  may  have  wealth  in  kind,  and  yet  stop  pay- 
ment while  he  could  pay  30^'.  to  the  pound.  Italy  is 
protesting  against  the  demonetization  of  silver — Holland 
is  preparing  to  face  the  inevitable  loss  that  will  be 
forced  upon  her  by  surrounding  nations — in  India  the 
silver  rupee  has  fallen  from  2s.  to  \s.  Sd.^  so  that  the 
Indian  price  for  British  goods  imist  fall  likezvise.  It  is 
high  time  that  Britain  took  steps  in  the  matter.  Let 
the  *  scramble  for  gold  '  be  at  once  arrested  by  snaking 
silver  an  equal  and  joint  currency.  The  law  that  can 
depress  values  is  equally  strong  to  elevate  them.  At 
one  stroke,  as  the  result  of  this  policy,  trade  will  revive, 
and  though  the  Drones  of  Society  will  find  their  riches 
falling  to  their  primitive  value,  the  Working-Bees  will 
be  gathering  their  proper  share  of  industrial  honey,  even 
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if,  as  consumers,  they  have  to  pay  an  equitable  increase 
to  all  producers,  themselves  included. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  Daily  News,  in  one  of  its  monetary  articles, 
which  will  evince  the  great  interests  involved  in  this  question  : — 

'  *  A  winnowing  and  solidifying  process  had  been  at  work  before  the  end 
of  1886.  If  we  were  to  compare  present  prices  with  the  highest  points 
touched  during  1886,  we  should  find,  not  an  average  decline  of  2  or  3  per 
cent.,  but  as  much  as  6  to  10 per  cent,  in  such  foreign  stocks  as  Egyptian, 
Hungarian,  Russian,  Italian,  Spanish ;  a  distinct  decline  in  French, 
Prussian,  and  English  Government  stocks ;  a  fall  of  5  to  7  per  cent,  on 
English  railways.  In  part  the  markets  are  prepared  for  the  effect  of  war, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  City,  has  been  to  some  extent  'discounted.' 
Still,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  war  rumours  and  nothing  else  produced 
the  depression  now  witnessed.  A  recoil  from  the  higher  prices  of  last 
year  would  have  been,  in  any  case,  a  natural  result  of  the  brisk  running  up 
of  prices  during  last  year.  The  market  valuation  of  thirty  foreign  Govern- 
ment stocks  was  at  the  beginning  of  1886,  ;/^ 742, 000, 000  ;  at  the  end  of 
September  the  aggregate  valuation  was  ;!^ 7 7 5, 000, 000.  Where  did  this 
difference  of  "^fl  millions  come  from  ?  Who  provided  the  money?  If  specu- 
lation, were  not  the  speculators  open  to  the  risk  of  loss  in  case  their  loans 
were  called  in  ? — and  loans  are  usually  called  in  if  money  is  scarce  or  margins 
of  security  run  off.  In  London  at  the  end  of  last  year  speculation  for  the 
rise  was  cramped,  pinched,  and  almost  disorganized  by  the  scarcity  of  money 
in  this  market.  In  Paris  speculators  have  since  been  compelled  to  realize 
because  the  margin  or  surplus  of  security  which  is  required  by  prudent 
members  on  stocks  was  trenched  upon  or  obliterated  by  the  tmexpected  decline 
in  values.  Apart  from  the  war  rumours,  there  might  have  been  no  decline 
at  present.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  some  accidental  and 
disregarded  circumstance,  to  which  little  attention  is  paid  at  a  time 
of  political  disquiet,  would  have  been  saddled  with  the  blame.  The 
markets  all  round  were  exposed  :  (i)  to  a  loss  of  inflation,  or  rather  of  the 
too  sudden  overgrowth  of  values ;  and  (2)  to  the  depressing  influence  ot 
real  alarms." 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  the  following  extracts  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  Mr  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  addressed  in  February, 
'84,  to  the  trading  community  of  Manchester. 

"  The  question  of  a  fixed  ratio  of  exchange  between  gold-using  and  silver- 
using  countries  arrests  attention  most  forcibly.  Vast  suffering  and  incon- 
venience are  caused  by  the  absence  of  this  par.  The  injury  to  the  trade  and 
the  hindrances  to  the  transfer  of  capital  from  gold-using  to  silver-using  coun- 
tries lie  on  the  surface,  and  our  trade  is  mainly  with  silver-using  countries. 
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Then  there  is  the  change  of  the  value  of  the  gold  standard  itself  as  affectuig 
long-dated  engagements  and  deferred  payments.  The  custom  of  borrowing 
on  a  large  scale  began  in  the  last  century,  and  has  been  prodigiously  de- 
veloped in  this,  in  which  we  have  had  three  well-marked  movements  of 
price  in  large  measure  due  to  changes  in  the  standard  of  value.  The 
century  was  ushered  in  by  high  prices,  partly  caused  by  an  inconvertible 
currency,  depreciated  for  some  years,  partly  caused  by  great  scarcity  and 
high  prices  for  food  :  then  came  an  extraordinary  and  long-continued  decline, 
extending  from  1810  to  1834,  brought  about  partly  by  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  on  the  basis  of  the  single  gold-standard,  decided  upon  in 
1 8 16  and  carried  into  effect  in  1821  ;  but  probably  in  quite  as  great  a 
degree  by  the  action  of  other  countries  in  resuming  specie  payments  after 
the  long  Napoleonic  wars.  Concurrently  with  this  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  was  very  small — that  of  silver  being  virtually  suspended 
for  several  years,  owing  to  the  civil  wars  in  South  America.  At  that 
time  gold  and  silver  were  linked  together  by  the  bimetallic  system  of 
France,  so  that  the  two  metals  rose  and  fell  in  purchasing  power  as  one 
mass.  In  1845-50  ;!^ioo  would  purchase  as  many  commodities  as  ^ii^ 
did  in  1809 — the  purchasing  power  of  the  pound  sterling  had  more 
than  doubled,  and  prices  had  fallen  fifty-five  per  cent.  This  was  the 
dreariest  time  in  the  history  of  England.  Never  was  suffering  so  wade- 
spread,  or  so  long  continued.  This  distress  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
great  appreciation  of  gold.  The  huge  national  debt  of  900  millions  (con- 
tracted mainly  in  inconvertible  currency,  and  representing,  according  to  Mr 
Gladstone,  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  capital  of  the  nation) 
was  virtually  doubled ;  its  annual  interest  of  twenty-eight  millions  went 
twice  as  far  in  the  purchase  of  all  the  requirements  of  life  as  it  did  during  the 
preceding  period.  Our  exports  of  British  goods  reached  high-water  mark 
in  1873,  viz.,  225  millions,  from  which  they  have  declined,  with  occasional 
recoveries,  till  last  year,  when  they  only  reached  212  millions.  But  the 
quantities  increased  so  enormously  that,  adopting  Mr  Giffen's  computation, 
the  total  for  last  year  would  be  over  350  millions,  and  possibly  reach  360 
millions  sterling  if  valued  at  the  rates  ruling  in  1873  >  ^>^  other  words,  the 
fall  of  prices  may  be  put  at  forty  per  cent.  The  idle  and  non-productive 
class  have  gained  immensely  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious  class.  The 
fundholder,  the  mortgagee,  and  the  money  lender  have  drawn  within 
their  clutches  a  large  part  of  the  property  of  the  industrial  class.  Never  in 
human  history  has  there  arisen  such  a  pile  of  debts  and  obligations  of  all 
kinds  as  in  this  century,  with  interest  payable  either  perpetually,  or  for 
long  periods,  in  a  gold  standard.  We  have  first  a  national  debt  of 
;:^7 50, 000,000,  with  interest  and  sinking  fund  =  ;^28,ooo,ooo  per  annum. 
The  railway  bonds  and  preference  shares  amount  to  ;!^5oo,oco,oco,  with 
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interest  averaging,  say,  four  per  cent.,  or  ;^"20,ooo,ooo  a  year.  Local 
and  municipal  debts  are  estimated  at  about  ;!^  160,000,000,  say  at  four 
per  cent.,  ^6,400,000  per  annum.  Then  we  have  the  vast  amount  of 
mortgages  on  land  ;  ;i^500,ooo,ooo  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  mortgages 
on  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Interest  at  four  per  cent. 
vv^ill  =  ;^20,ooo,ooo.  Then  long  leases  with  fixed  rates  of  payment  must 
be  prodigious.  Many  of  the  largest  incomes  drawn  from  ground  rents, 
I  would  venture  to  put  at  thirty  millions  annually.  Next  royalties 
on  mines,  which  have  been  felt  as  a  heavy  tax  of  late  years,  owing  to 
the  very  low  price  of  minerals.  I  shall  roughly  assess  annuities,  pensions, 
and  other  fixed  charges,  at  ;i^i8,ooo,ooo  a  year,  making  the  total  fixed 
charges,  payable  out  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  about  ;^i  50,000,000 
a  year.  If  we  capitalize  this  all  round  at  twenty-seven  years'  purchase,  we 
find  it  represents  a  capital  value  of  about  ;i^4,ooo,ooo,ooo,  or  fully  two- fifths 
of  the  whole  property  of  the  country^  which  according  to  the  best  statists, 
is  now  estimated  at  something  over  9,000  millions  sterling,  but  this  is  ex- 
aggerated, I  believe,  by  a  thousand  million.  In  that  case  the  pile  of  debts 
and  permanent  obligations  would  represent  about  one-half  of  the  national 
property.  The  great  fall  of  the  prices  has  transferred  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
wealth  of  the  count^'y  to  the  money-lending  and  annuitant  class  ;  it  has  in- 
creased the  claim  which  the  idle  and  non-productive  part  of  the  community 
has  upon  the  property  of  the  remainder  by  the  difference  between  forty  and 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  national  wealth  ;  it  has  to  that  large  extent  unjustly 
defrauded  the  toiling  and  hardworking  masses  of  the  nation,  and  has  greatly 
added  to  the  stream  of  social  discontent,  and  so  far  weakened  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  guarantees  for  law  and  order. 

"  The  nations  of  the  world,  by  a  mixture  of  perversity  and  ignorance, 
have  deprived  themselves  of  a  powerful  ally  (Silver).  All  now  admit  the 
unfortunate  consequences  of  this  mistake  ;  all  alike  wish  that  the  past  could 
be  undone  ;  but  the  question  is,  '  Who  is  to  bell  the  cat  ;  who  is  to  take 
the  lead  in  reconstructing  the  monetary  system  of  Europe  and  America  ? ' 
We  know  well  that  two  of  the  greatest  monetary  Powers,  France  and  the 
United  States,  are  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  silver  ; 
but  they  are  absolutely  determined  not  to  act  without  us  ;  and  upon  England 
depends  whether  this  miserable  state  of  things  be  put  an  end  to,  or  pro- 
longed indefinitely.  My  object  is  to  urge  Manchester  to  bring  its  great  and 
well-deserved  authority  to  the  true  solution  of  this  question.  The  time  was 
when  Manchester  spoke  with  a  voice  to  which  all  England  listened. 
Cannot  it  now  resume  that  position  in  regard  to  this  vital  question,  and  lead 
England,  and  with  England  the  civilized  world,  to  a  solution  of  the  most 
entangled  and  harassing  difficulty  which  has  blocked  the  path  of  progress 
in  this  century  ?  " 
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B.    Table  showing  the  Composition  of  the  Principal 

Cereals. 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Maize. 

Rice. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

Millet. 

Water    .     .     . 

14-5 

iro 

140 

13-0 

14-5 

146 

13-4 

13-0 

Fibrin,  etc. 

II 'O 

I2"6 

IO-8 

10-5 

9-0 

7"5 

15-2 

15-3 

Starch,  etc.     . 

69-0 

S9-8 

66-44 

710 

64-5 

76*0 

63-6 

6r6 

Fat    ...     . 

I  "2 

^•6 

2-36 

1-6 

5*0 

05 

34 

5-0 

Cellulose  *.     . 

2-6 

6-0 

4"i 

2-3 

5-0 

0-9 

2*1 

3'5 

Mineral  Matter 

17 

3'o 

2-3 

1-6 

2-0 

0-5 

2-3 

1-6 

Table  of  the   Composition  of   the  Principal  Legu- 
minous Foods,  as  sold  in  the  dried  state. 


Peas. 

Haricot 
Beans. 

Lentils, 

Water 

Fibrin,  etc. 

Starch,  etc. 

Fat    .... 

Cellulose  . 

Mineral  Matter 

14-3 
22'4 

51-3 
2-5 

6-5 
3-0 

14*0 
23-0 

52-3 
23 

2-9 

14-5 
24-0 

49-0 

2-6 
6-9 
3'o 

D.    Table  of  the  Composition  of  the  Principal 
Tuber  and  Root  Foods. 


Elements  contained. 

Potatoes. 

Yams. 

Onions. 

Turnips. 

Carrots. 

Jerusalem 
Artichokes. 

Water    .... 

75-0 

79-6 

9ro 

928 

89-0 

760 

Fibrin,  etc.     .     . 

2*3 

2'2 

i'5 

0-5 

05 

31 

Starch,  etc.     .     . 

15*4 

163 

Sugar    .... 



— 

— 

4-5 

147 

Fat 

0-3 

o'5 

0'2 

0"I 

0"2 

0-2 

Pectose,  etc.  .     • 

20 

4-8 

4-0 

0-5 

3'2 

Cellulose    .     .     . 

10 

0-9 

2'0 

18 

4*3 

15 

Mineral  Matter  . 

I'O 

1-5 

0-5 

0-8 

10 

13 

*  Cellidose  forms  the  mass  of  the  cell-membranes  of  all  plants  ; 
it  is  thought  to  pass  through  the  intestinal  canal  unchanged. 
Pectose  is  the  name  given  to  a  jelly-like  substance  largely  found 
in  fruits,  and  in  some  vegetables.  Pectose  bodies  are  convertible 
into  cellulose,  and  most  likely  cellulose  into  pectose. 
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E.    Table  showing  the  Composition  of  Tree  Foods. 


Bananas. 

Bread- 
fruit Tree. 

Dates. 

Figs. 

Coco 

Nuts. 

Water  .... 
Fibrin,  etc.    .     . 

73"9 
4-8 

63 

3 

20-8 

6-6 

17-5 

6-1 

466 

5'5 

Starch,  etc.   .     . 

14 

— 

3'o 

Sugar,  etc.     .     . 

Fat 

Pectose,  etc..     . 

197 
0-6 

19 

54-0 

0'2 

12-3 

57-5 
0-9 

5 '4 

8-1 
35*9 

Cellulose  .     .     . 
Mineral  Matter. 

0'2 

0-8 

19 

I 

1-6 

2-3 

2 '9 
10 

F.    Table  of  the  Composition  of  the  Principal  Garden 

Vegetables. 


Water.     . 
Fibrin,  etc. 
Starch,  etc. 
Sugar.     . 
Fat     .     . 
Pectose,  etc 
Malic  Acid 
Cellulose 
Mineral  Matter 


Cabbage. 

Celery. 

Vegetable 

Marrow. 

Lettuce. 

Water- 
cress. 

89-0 

93"3 

94-8 

96-1 

93'i 

1*5 

1*2 

0-6 

07 

17 

5-8 

1-6 

0-6 

i"o 

27 

2*2 

TO 

— 

— 

0-5 

— 

0-2 

02 

0-5 

2'0 

0-9 

0-5 

0-5 

07 

1-2 

0-8 

I'O 

I"G 

1-3 

Tomatoes. 


89-8 
1*4 

6-0 

1*3 
07 

0-8 
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G.    Table  of  the  Composition  of  the  Principal  Fruits. 


to 

'p. 
a 
< 

>-< 

10 

S 

1/5 
0 

0) 
Ph 

Goose- 
berries. 

J3 

Si 

Straw- 
berries. 

t/i 

(U 

Cu 

5 

0 

1/5 

a; 
to 

0 

Water      .     . 

83-0 

84-0 

85-238 

850 

86-0 

95-1 

87-474 

8o-o 

90-03 

Fibrin,  etc.  . 

0-4 

03 

0426 

o-S 

0-4 

0-9 

0-359 

07 

0-31 

Oxalic  Acid 

— 

— 

— 

0-3 

— 

Sugar,  etc.   . 

6-8 

70 

2-352 

1-8 

7-0 

2T 

7  575 

13-0 

7-49 

Citric  Acid  , 

— 

— 

— 

1-5 

— 

ro9 

Malic  Acid  . 

10 

OT 

1-331 

07 

— 

1-133 

— 

— 

Pectose,  etc. 

q-2 

46 

50*220 

8-0 

1-9 

— 

2-979 

3-1 

— 

Tartaric  Acid 

— 

— 

— 

0-8 

— 

Cellulose.     . 

3-2 

37 

— 

3-4 

27 

ri 

— 

2"0 

0-65 

Mineral    \ 
Matter  /  " 

0-4 

0-3 

0-553 

0-6 

0-5 

0-5 

©•480 

0-4 

0-43 

H.    Table  of  the  Composition  of  Milk. 


Skim 

Milk. 

U 

a; 

m 
U 

t/5 
b/; 

bjo 

3  5 

Water 

Fibrin,  etc,  .     .     . 

Fat 

Sugar 

Lactic  Acid .     .     . 
Mineral  Matter     . 

86-3 
4'i 
37 
5-1 

0-8 

89-0 

4-3 
04 

5-5 
0-8 

55-0 

6'o 

36-3 
2-5 

0*2 

lO'O 

ro 

877 

0-3 

I'O 

343 
29*2 

29'6 

2'0 

4-9 

74-0 

i4'o 
10-5 

I '5 

90-62 

1-25 

3-32 
0*32 
0-65 

I.   Table  showing  the  Composition  of  the  Principal 
Flesh  and  Fish  Foods. 


Si 

0 

Oh 

c 
0 

m 

b/D 

c 

.'■5  "' 

78-0 

i8-i 

2-9 

'0 

Water     .... 
Fibrin,  etc. .     .     . 
Fat 

Mineral  Matter    . 

J2'0 

i9"3 
3-6 
5-1 

72 'O 

i8-3 

4*9 

4-8 

39-0 

9-8 

48-9 

2-3 

78-8 

13-0 

3*5 

4-6 

86-8 
11-4 

0-2 

1-6 

8r8 

9-9 
67 
1-6 

2l6 
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K.    Table  of  the  Composition  and  Relative  Value  of 
Different  Foods. 


Albumen, 

Fuel 
Value,  as 

Total 

Relative 

Name. 

Water. 

Caseine, 

Fat, 

Dietetic 

Cost 

Dietetic 

or  Fibrin. 

Sugar,  or 
Starch. 

Value 
per  cent. 

per  lb. 

Cost  in 
Decimals. 

Wheaten  Flour 

14-5 

127 

70-5 

* 
860 

2d. 

2'0 

Oatmeal     .     . 

15-0 

15-6 

76-8 

925 

2d. 

1-86 

Barley  .     .     . 

14*0 

13-1 

74-4 

87-5 

2d. 

1-96 

Rye  .... 

i3'o 

I2-I 

76-1 

88-2 

2d. 

1-95 

Indian  Corn  . 

14-5 

iro 

79"5 

90-5 

id. 

095 

Rice.     .     .     . 

I4"6 

8-0 

777 

857 

2d. 

2*0 

Peas  .... 

I4'3 

25-4 

6o-8 

86-2 

2d. 

1-99 

Beans    .     .     . 

i4'o 

25-9 

6o-8 

867 

2d. 

1-98 

Lentils  .     .     . 

14-5 

27*0 

58-9 

85-9 

2d. 

2*0 

Sago,  etc.  .     . 

i8-o 

o-i 

82*0 

82-1 

¥• 

2-86 

Potatoes     .     . 

75-0 

3-3 

I7"6 

20"9 

old. 

308  1 

Onions  . 

9ro 

20 

3-6 

5-6 

Id. 

15*35 

Cabbage     .     . 

89-0 

27 

8-0 

107 

o\d. 

4-01 

Apples  .     .     . 

83-0 

1-8 

II  "O 

12-8 

lid. 

1008 

New  Milk  .     . 

86-3 

4'9 

I4'3 

19*2 

l\d 

671 

Skimmed  Milk 

89-0 

5-1 

6-5 

11-6 

o\d 

370 

Butter  Milk    . 

9o'6 

4-8 

6-5 

11-3 

o\d. 

1-90 

Butter    .     .     . 

I2"0 

ro 

86-0 

92*0 

\Zd. 

7'26 

Cheese  .     .     . 

35'o 

34'o 

24'0 

59-0 

Zd. 

7*0 

Eggs      .     .     . 

74-0 

i4'o 

IO-5 

247 

6d. 

12-3 

Beef.     .     .     . 

6o'o 

20-3 

17-0 

36-3 

lod. 

no 

Mutton  .     ,     . 

72-0 

2o'g 

17-5 

40-4 

lod. 

21-28 

Dried  Bacon  . 

15-0 

8-7 

yyo 

917 

()d. 

23-68 

*  litis  column  takes  no  note  of  difference  between  the  Aliments 
as  Nutritive  or  Respiratory  :  but  of  course  the  former  are  essential 
in  a  given  proportion  ;  and  dearer  because  more  complicated. 
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M.  Total  Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Goods 
AND  Produce  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States. 


United  Kingdom. 

United  States  of  America. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876   290,822,127 

186,626,713 

1876      96,000,000 

124,000,000 

1877    304.865,684 

176,593,870 

1877      94,000,000 

1 3 1 ,000,000 

1878    290,834,632 

173,491,150 

1878      91,000,000 

147,000,000 

1879    284,049,237 

182,274,391 

1879      92,000,000 

145,000,000 

1880   318,710,760 

204,886,897 
923,873,021 

1 880    1 39,000,000 

171,000,000 

^1,489,282.440 

;^5  12,000,000 

7 1 8,000,000 

N.  Table  of  the  Aggregate  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  each  period  of  five  years,  from 
1820  TO  1880;  also  the  Average  Population  for  each 
period,  and  the  Value  of  the  Annual  Exports  per 
head  during  each  period,  and  up  to  1882. 


Ag.e^regate  value 

Population  for 

Value  of  ex- 
ports per 
head    per 
annum. 

Years  of  Exports. 

of  Exports  for 

the  middle  year 

each  5  years. 

of  each  period. 

5  years  ending 

1825   . 

186,360,330 

21,632,992 

£1  H    5 

5       , 

,          J, 

1830  . 

179,645,034 

23,413,770 

5      , 

5           ,' 

1835   . 

202,303,774 

24,789,366 

5       , 

,          ,, 

1840  . 

250,138,796 

26,097,250 

•5       , 

J          ,, 

1845   . 

269,682,338 

27.255,699 

5      , 

,          ,, 

1850  . 

304,442,600 

27,820,088 

5       , 

,          ,, 

1855   . 

444,332,168 

27,542,588 

£Z    4     6 

5       , 

,          ,, 

i860   . 

620,804,567 

28,389,770 

5       , 

,           „ 

1865    . 

721,982,198 

29,395,051 

5       , 

,           J, 

1870  . 

939,098,050 

30,617,718 

5       , 

,          ,, 

1875   . 

1,197,512,196 

32,124,598 

5      , 

,          ,, 

1880  . 

1,006,972,403 

33,799,180 

/5  19     2 

I  yea 

^r          „ 

1881    . 

234,022,678) 
241,467,162/ 

34,929,6791 

I 

,          ,, 

1882   . 

35,278,999/ 
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O.  Table  of  ihe  Annual  Value  of  Property  and  Profits 

ASSESSED   TO    INCOME-TAX. 


Value  of  property- 

assessed. 

£ 

1804 

115,352,000 

1813 

130,058,000 

1843 

251,013,000 

1854*  [Ireland  first  included] 

286,885,000 

1855 

308,139,000 

i860 

335,188,000 

1865 

395,829,000 

1870 

444,914,000 

1875 

571,056,000 

1880 

585,223,000 

P.  Table   showing   the  Amount    of  Capital   subject  to 
Legacy  Duty  during  the  several  years  named. 


Total  capital 

Total  capital 

Year. 

subject  to 

Year. 

subject  to 

Legacy  Duty. 

Legacy  Duty. 

£ 

I 

1800  . 

4,122,000 

1848  . 

44,349,000 

1810  . 

14,302,000 

i860  . 

57,166,000 

1820  . 

31,245,000 

1865  . 

70,541,000 

1825   . 

34,802,000 

1870  . 

87,721,000 

1830  . 

41,219,000 

1875  . 

102,655,000 

1835   .          . 

41,093,000 

1880  . 

118,719,000 

1840  . 

40,442,000 

1881  . 

115,000,000 

1845   . 

45,600,000 

1882  . 

108,849,000 

Q.  Table  exhibiting  the  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom  derived 
FROM    Capital,    with    the  number    of    years'    purchase    at 

WHICH   the   same    may    BE   CAPITALIZED,  AND   AMOUNT   OF    CAPITAL 
CALCULATED  THEREFROM. 


Years' 

Income. 

Pur- 
chase- 

Capital. 

Ujider  Schedule  A. 

£ 

£ 

Lands       

69,292,000 

30 

2,078,760,000 

Houses,  Messuages,  etc. 

1 1 7,466,000 

15 

1,761,990,000 

Other  profits 

840,000 

30 

25,200,000 

Schedule  B. 

(Farmers'  profits) 

69,187,000 

10 

691,187,000 

Schedule  C. 

(Public  funds  less  home  funds) 

19,252,000 

25 

481,300,000 

C/nder  Schedule  D. 

Quarries 

926,000 

4 

3,704,000 

Mines 

6,667,000 

4 

26,668,000 

Ironworks         ...... 

2,179,000 

4 

8,716,000 

Salt  Springs  or  Works,  and  Alum  Works 

139,000 

4 

556,000 

Gasworks 

4,505,000 

20 

90,100,000 

Waterworks     ...... 

2,653,000 

20 

53,060,000 

Canals      ....... 

3,196,000 

20 

63,920,000 

Fishings  and  Shootings  .... 

526,000 

20 

10,520,000 

Market  tolls,  etc 

602,000 

20 

12,040,000 

Other  Public  companies  .... 

24,250,000 

15 

363,750,000 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Securities 

8,088,000 

25 

202,200,000 

Railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  . 

29,131,000 

25 

728,275,000  : 

Railways  out  of  the  Kingdom. 

2,611,000 

20 

52,220,000 

Interest  paid  out  of  rates 

4,399,000 

25 

109,975^000 

Other  profits 

1,069,000 

15 

16,035,000 

Trades   and    Professions — one    fifth    of 

total  income  of  ^164,000,000 

Total  2inder  Income-tax  . 

32,800,000 

15 

492,000,000 

399,778,000 

— 

7,272,356,000 

Trades     and     professions    omitted,    20 

per    cent,    of    amount    assessed,    or 

/35,ooo,ooo,  of  which  one  fifth  is 

6,560,000 

15 

98,400,000 

Income  of  non-income-tax-paying  classes 

derived  from  capital    .... 

70,000,000 

5 

350,000,000 

Foreign    investments    not  in  Schedules 

C  or  D 

45,000,000 

10 

450,000,000 

Movable  property  not  yielding  income,  <?.^cr. 

furniture  of  houses,  etc.,  works  of  art,  etc. 

— 

— 

700,000,000 

Government  and  local  property,  say 

— 

400,000,000 
9,470,756,000 

516,338,000 

I 
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R.  Table  showing  the  Capitalized  Property  of  the  U.  Kingdom  for 

THE  YEARS  1 865  AND  1 875,  AND  THE  RETURNS  CALCULATED  FOR  1 88 1. 


<u  00 

U      M 

Nature  of  Propertj'. 

1865. 

1875. 

1881. 

Increase  per 
of  1875  over 

Increase  per 
of  1881  over 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Lands     .... 

1,864,000,000 

2,007,000,000 

2,079,000,000 

7-6 

3*5 

Houses  .... 

1,031,000,000 

1,420,000,000 

1,762,000,000 

37-2 

24-08 

Farmers'  profits 

620,000,000 

668,000,000 

691,000,000 

77 

3 '4 

Public   funds    less    home 

funds  .... 

211,000,000 

519,000,000 

481,000,000 

145  "9 

7 '9 

Mines     .... 

19,000,000 

56,000,000 

27,000,000 

194-6 

Ironworks 

7,000,000 

29,000,000 

9,000,000 

Railways 

414,000,000 

655,000,000 

728,000,000 

Canals    .... 

18,000,000 

20,000,000 

64,000,000 

Gasworks 

37,000,000 

53,000,000 

90,000,000 

Quarries 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

Other  profits    . 

55,000,000 

84,000,000 

92,000,000 

Other   income-tax,    prin- 

. 

cipally  trades  and  pro- 

fessions     and      public 

companies    . 

659,000,000 

1,128,000,000 

i,245,oco,ooo 

4,937,000,000 

6,643,000,000 

7,272,000,000 

Trades    and     professions 

omitted 

75,000,000 

105,000,000 

98,000,000 

Income   from    capital    of 

non- income  -  tax-paying 

classes. 

200,000,000 

300,000,000 

350,000,000 

Foreign   investments   not 

in  Schedule  C  and  D    . 

100,000,000 

400,000,000 

450,000,000 

Movable     property     not 

yielding  income    . 

500,000,000 

700,000,000 

800,000,000 

Government     and     local 

property 

300,000,000 

400,000,000 

500,000,000 

6,1 12,000,000 

8,548,000,000 

9,470,000,000 

1 
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S.  Twenty-Four  Years'  Drinking  and  its  Results   from 
i860  TO  1884  inclusive. 


Money  Expended 

Cases  of 

Total 

Number  of 

Year. 

upon  Intoxicating 
Liquors. 

Drunkenness. 

Convictions 
for  Crime. 

Lunatics. 

i860 

£ 
85,276,870 

88,361 

255,803 

38,058 

»  I 

94,942,107 

83,196 

263,510 

39,647 

11   - 

88,867,563 

94,908 

272,969 

41,129 

,,  3 

92,088,185 

94,745 

283,641 

43,118 

V  4 

103720,012 

100,067 

300,731 

44,795 

„  5 

106,439,561 

105,310 

312,882 

45,950 

„  6 

113,925,458 

104,365 

339,091 

47,648 

„  7 

110,122,266 

100,357 

335,359 

49,086 

„  8 

113,464,874 

111,465 

347,458 

5 1 ,000 

„  9 

112,885,603 

122,310 

372,707 

53,177 

1870 

118,836,279 

131,870 

389,712 

54,713 

„  I 

125,586,902 

142,343 

407,859 

56,755 

--> 

55  — 

131,601,490 

15^034 

423,581 

58,640 

,,  3 

140,014,712 

182,941 

456,705 

60,296 

5,  4 

141,342,997 

185,730 

486,786 

62,027 

,,  5 

142,876,669 

203,989 

512,425 

63,793 

„  6 

147,288,759 

205,567 

526,915 

64,916 

„  7 

142,007,231 

200,184 

519,839 

66,636 

„  8 

142,188,900 

194,549 

538,232 

68,538 

,,  9 

128,143,865 

178,429 

506,281 

69,885 

1880 

122,279,275 

172,859 

517,373 

71,191 

,,  I 

127,074,460 

174,481 

530,966 

73,113 

0 

5?  " 

126,251,359 

189,697 

575'593 

74,842 

?5  J 

125,477,275 

192,905 

588,710 

76,765 

»  4 

M  5 

.  „  6 

126,349,256 

170,401 

389,481 

78,528 

Total 

Average  Cost  per  Head  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  at 
Various  Dates. 

1835.  When  Mr  Buckingham's  Report  was  published.  Popu- 
lation, 25I  millions.  Total  cost,  ^80,527,819.  Average  per  head, 
6y.,  when  there  were  no  teetotalers. 

1873.  P7'osperous  years.  Population,  32  millions.  Cost, 
;{^  1 40,000,000.     Per  head,  875'. 
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Table  S.  {Co7tti?tued). 


Tntril 

Amount  paid 

Year. 

Indoor 
Paupers. 

Outdoor 
Paupers. 

1  \j  irti 

Number  of 
Paupers. 

in  actual 

Relief  of  the 

Poor. 

i860 

119,026 

73T,994 

851,020 

5,454,964 

n  I 

130,961 

759,462 

890,423 

5,778,943 

„  2 

143,191 

802,975 

946,166 

6,077,922 

,,  3 

146,197 

996,427 

1,142,624 

6,527,036 

„  4 

137,807 

871,482 

1,009,289 

6,423,381 

„  5 

138,119 

833'3i4 

971,433 

6,264,966 

,,6 

137,986 

782,358 

920,344 

6,439,517 

,,  7 

144,629 

814,195 

958,824 

6,959,840 

„  8 

158,723 

876,100 

1,034,823 

7,498,059 

„  9 

163,071 

876,478 

1,039,549 

7,673,100 

1870 

165,324 

914,067 

1,079,391 

7,644,307 

,,  I 

165,289 

916,637 

1,081,926 

7,886,724 

>,  2 

154,233 

823,431 

977,664 

8,007,403 

„  3 

151,606 

735,739 

887,345 

7,692,169 

„  4 

149,558 

679,723 

829,281 

7,664,957 

„  5 

153,711 

661,876 

815,587 

7,488,481 

„6 

148,931 

600,662 

749,593 

7,335,858 

n  7 

157,191 

571,159 

728,350 

7,400,034 

„  8 

166,875 

575,828 

742,703 

7,688,650 

„  9 

175,345 

625,081 

800,426 

7,829,819 

1880 

189,394 

648,636 

837,940 

8,015,010 

•  n  I 

189,438 

613,688 

803,126 

8,102,136 

,.  2 

188,433 

609, 1 8 1 

797,614 

8,232,472 

„  3 

190,386 

608,910 

799,296 

8,353,292 

„  4 

187,593 

586,717 

774,310 

8,402,553 

»  5 

190,184 

593,971 

784,155 

8,414,892 

„  6 

194,446 

613,193 

807,639 

8,450,000 

1876.  Population,  33  millions.  Cost,  ^147,000,000.  Per  head, 
89J. 

1884.  Population,  36,000,000,  but  5  millions  now  who  do  not 
dri?ik  i7itoxicants  at  all,  making  the  drinking  population  of  the 
31,000,000  consume  ;^  126,000,000  in  value,  or  nearly  ^os.  per  head, 
as  in  \^']\. 

Conclusion.     The  Drinking  part  of  society  not  much  improved. 
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APPENDIX    III. 


Our  Riches  in  1887. 

THE  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
in  August,  1885,  to  inquire  into  the  depression  of 
trade  and  industry  has  just  been  published.  It  has  not 
brought  to  light  any  new  facts  regarding  the  depression 
of  the  last  few  years,  but  it  has  collected  in  a  trust- 
worthy form  most  that  can  be  said  upon  the  topic. 

The  chief  point  which  the  Commission  has  shown, 
is,  that  the  nation  is  not  poorer^  either  in  its  productive 
power,  or  in  its  productions.  Pig-iron  increased  between 
1870  and  1884  by  no  less  than  31  percent.  Coal  also 
had  increased.  Between  1870  and  1884  upwards  of  45 
per  cent.  The  report  says,  in  Textile  industries  "  there 
is  a  general  agreement  among  all  the  witnesses  that 
production  has  been  maintained  or  increased."  During 
the  years  of  depression  the  production  of  commodities, 
and  the  accumulation  of  capital,  proceeded  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  increase  of  population.  If  the 
statistics  of  our  Foreign  trade  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
index  of  the  state  of  trade  generally,  the  aggregate 
value  of  our  Exports  and  Imports  will  supply  a  sound 
basis  for  measuring  the  annual  volume  of  trade,     Mr 
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GiFFEN  has  sent  the  Commission  the  following  figures, 
denoting  '  millions  of  pounds  '  sterling  : — 

Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1873  .   .  ;^3 7 1,000,000  ...  ;£"2 5 5,000,000  ...  ;^62 6,000,000, 
1879  .    .  ^363,000,000  ...  ^191,500,000  ...  ;^ 5 54,500,000. 

1883  .  .  ;^427,ooo,ooo  ...  ;^240,ooo,ooo  ...  ;^667, 000,000. 

These  figures  show  that  the  trade  between  1873  and 
1883  did  not  fall  off  z/i  value^  but  increased.  But  if  we 
compare  quantities,  the  result  evinces  a  very  striking 
increase.  Mr  GiFFEN  has  computed  what  would  have 
been  the  value  of  the  quantities  exported  and  imported 
in  each  year  had  prices  been  the  same  as  in  the  first. 
The  following  are  the  results  : — 

Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1873  .    .  ;^37  1,000,000  ...  ;^2 5 5,000,000  ...  ;^626, 000,000. 

1879  .  .  ^^438,000,000  ...  ^^273,000, 000  ...  ;^7 1 1,000,000. 

1883  .  .  ;^ 5 1 2,000,000  ...  ;^349,ooo,ooo  ...  ^861,000,000. 

Thus  we  have  in  ten  years  an  increase  of  nearly  38  per 
cent,  in  quantities.  Deducting  the  differences  between 
the  actual  declared  values  in  the  first  table,  from  the 
proportionate  values  of  1873,  we  get  this  result : — 

Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1879  .  .    ;^75,ooo,ooo  ...    ;£'8i, 500,000  ...  i^" 1 5 6, 500,000. 

1883      .       .  ^85,000,000     ...     ;^   109,000,000     ...     ;^  I  94,000,000. 

The  decrease  in  values  of  imports  between    1873  and 

1884  is  nearly  20  per  cent,  and  in  that  of  exports  45 
per  cent.  Thus  in  the  money  or  gold  value  of  our  own 
productions  we  are  poorer,  but  much  richer  in  the  quan- 
tity produced.  The  second  table  shows  that  our  aggre- 
gate production  for  export  was  in  1873  represented  by 
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225  millions,  and  in  1883  by  349  millions.  A  further 
comparison  shows  that  our  imports  exceeded  our  ex- 
ports in  value  in  1873,  by  116  millions,  in  1883  by  187 
millions.  And  in  quantity,  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  of 
1873,  the  exports  of  1883  exceeded  the  imports  by  163 
millions. 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  not  solely  due 
to  the  profit  upon  our  exports.  The  imports  of  course 
show  what  the  nation  gets  back  for  the  goods  it  sends 
to  foreign  countries,  for  the  work  in  carrying  for  them 
on  the  sea,  and  in  lending  them  money  and  supplying 
them  with  labour,  for  which  they  pay  more  than  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  laborers.  Thus,  in  1873,  the 
country  gained  from  foreign  countries  116  millions,  in 
1883,  -187  millions.  Was  then  the  Nation  richer  in 
1883,  and  the  Traders  poorer.?  If  the  nation  was  richer, 
why  should  there  have  been  such  a  cry  of  depression  } 
Complaints  of  depression  were  made  chiefly  by  pro- 
ducers, who  dwelt  upon  the  lessening  or  absence  of 
profits.  For  the  articles  they  sent  abroad  in  1883  they 
got  240  millions,  but  on  the  values  of  1873  they  would 
have  got  349  millions,  i.e.  109  millions  less  for  the  same 
work.  But  since  the  values  of  our  imports  in  propor- 
tion to  quantities  had  fallen  20  per  cent.,  the  cost  of 
production  must  have  fallen  to  nearly  the  same  extent, 
estimating  capitalists'  and  laborers'  costs  together. 
Probably  eighty  millions  was  made  up  by  this  dimin- 
ished price.  The  question  is  arising,  did  the  gain  to  the 
nation  go  to  the  Capitalist?  If  it  did,  he  is  no  worse 
oflf  than  in  1873.  But  everything  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  did  7iot.  Employers  increase  more  rapidly  than 
production,    which,    by    maintaining    the    demand    for 
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labour,  has  prevented  the  price  of  labour  falling  pro- 
portionately to  the  decline  in  values.  Statistics  of 
pauperism,  savings  banks,  and  other  institutions  prove 
that  wages  are  maintained  at  a  level  which  enables  the 
Working  classes  to  live  better  and  save  more  than  they 
could  formerly,  even  after  allowing  for  an  improvement 
in  their  habits.  Profits  of  Producers  are  smaller  on 
each  commodity,  and  the  aggregate  profits  are  divided 
amongst  a  larger  number.  Technical  ability  amongst 
foremen  being  in  many  industries  more  indispensable 
than  formerly,  the  men  are  better  paid.  Hence,  during 
seasons  of  depression,  the  profits  of  employers  have 
become  smaller  ;  capitalists  and  management  profits  are 
divided  amongst  a  larger  number  of  people  ;  while  the 
working  classes  are  receiving  a  greater  share  of  the 
profits  of  industry. 

The  income-tax  returns  confirm  this.  They  show 
that  53,355  more  persons  were  in  receipt  of  annual 
incomes  between  ;^200  and  ^1,000  in  1885  than  in  1875, 
while  the  number  of  persons  with  incomes  above  ^5,000 
was  decreasing.  That  adjustments  in  the  distributio7i 
of  profits  are  necessary  for  the  very  life  of  some  of  our 
industries  is  certain,  as  is  seen  in  the  struggles  of  em- 
ployers to  reduce  wages.  But  reductions  such  as  will 
deprive  the  workman  of  the  whole  of  the  advantages  of 
the  decline  in  values  will  not  come. 

Another  factor  in  producing  the  depression  is,  that 
many  foreign  countries  have  become  large  manu- 
facturers themselves.  Take  the  iron  industry  as  an 
illustration.  Whilst,  from  1870  to  1884,  the  production 
of  pig-iron  increased  31  per  cent,  the  quantity  produced 
by  other  nations   increased  nearly   138   per  cent.     We 
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lost  some  of  these  customers,  not  because  they  could 
make  better  and  cheaper  iron  than  ourselves,  but 
because  their  Governments  forced  their  peoples  to  pay 
higher  prices  than  ours.  Still,  our  foreign  trade  has 
not  been  stationary.  We  have  been  producing  more 
than  would  maintain  the  old  sum  of  profit.  The  fact 
is,  we  must  live  ;  to  live  we  must  work ;  working  we 
must  produce ;  producing  we  must  sell ;  and  as  we 
could  not  sell  at  the  old  rate  of  profits,  we  encouraged 
consumption  by  reducing  our  profits.  Thus,  measured 
by  the  ratio  of  our  profits  to  the  aggregate  of  our  pro- 
duction, we  are  poorer ;  and  while  the  Capitalists  have 
loudly  declared  this  fact  by  complaining  of  depression, 
we  are  richer  as  a  nation.  The  People,  excepting 
agriculturists,  are  better  off;  the  Capitalist,  relatively, 
is  worse  off. 

Economists  of  the  current  type  go  on  asking  how 
this  state  of  things  can  be  mended,  or  ended  ?  News- 
paper editors  and  leaders  of  parties  go  on  propounding 
(so  called)  '  remedies,'  which  can  only  touch  the  fringe 
of  the  difficulty — while  they  almost  utterly  ignore  the 
great,  staring  fact,  that  riches  in  the  hands  of  the 
Wealthy  will  not  be  given  to  fill  the  bellies  and  clothe 
the  backs  of  the  hungry,  the  naked,  and  the  home- 
less, made  so  by  drink  and  drinking  temptations.  The 
Fathers  and  Mothers  and  Sons  of  MANY  MILLIONS 
having  swallowed  their  means,  cannot  possibly  buy 
those  goods  which  are  awaiting  purchasers,  and  which, 
if  bought,  would  revive  trade  and  manufactures  beyond 
all  parallel  and  precedent.  A  simple  problem,  which 
does  not  suit  the  interests,  the  appetites,  and  the  state- 
craft of  a  'world  lying  in  the  arms  of  wickedness.' 
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Here,  in  the  Manchester  City  News,  of  the  date  of 
January  22nd,  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  latter 
fact.  This  one  case  of  the  Slums  has  just  to  be  multi- 
plied by  a  million  or  so  more  or  less  like  it — and  one 
cause  and  cure  of  Trade  Depression  is  theoretically 
solved.  There  is  always  a  time  approaching  when  the 
Spendthrift  has  to  stop  and  reap  what  he  has  sown 
— and  England's  time  has  come.  The  witness  sum- 
moned, Mr  Edward  Bennion,  has  been  at  work  in 
the  district  he  describes  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ; 
aided  by  good  men  and  women,  he  works  in  a  district 
which  has  its  '  Palace  of  Delights'  open  free  to  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  before  the  Satanic  influences 
at  work,  he  shows  how  shockingly  inadequate  the  best 
*  Moral  Suasion  '  is  to  counteract  '  the  styes  which  Law 
hath  licensed.' 


"All  the  writers  agree  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  most  deplor- 
able. But  any  one  who  can  remember  this  district  for  the  last  twenty 
years  is  bound  to  admit  that  it  has  considerably  changed.  Some  parts  are 
improved,  and  other  parts  are  degenerated.  Some  of  the  largest  mills  are 
empty,  and  works  of  a  less  profitable  character  to  the  employed  have  been 
opened.  The  result  is  that  the  people  are  receiving  less  wages,  and  the 
better  classes  have  largely  removed  to  more  congenial  districts,  leaving 
behind  them  a  great  mass  of  people,  the  majority  of  whom  are  laboring 
classes,  many  of  them  not  having  permanent  employment,  but  are  glad  to 
find  any  casual  engagement. 

"  I  saw  a  woman  the  other  day  who  had  sent  her  boy  to  me  to  try  to 
beg  a  pair  of  clogs  to  cover  his  bare  feet.  On  being  asked  her  address,  she 
named  a  street  quite  different  to  the  address  given  by  her  boy  two  days 
before.  When  informed  of  that,  she  replied,  '  Well,  we  have  removed 
since  then,  and  we  are  going  to  remove  again  to-morrow.  We  don't  stay 
anywhere  more  than  a  fortnight,  because  my  husband  has  been  out  of 
work,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  pay  any  rent  for  more  than  six 
months  ;  so  we  move  about  from  place  to  place  until  each  landlord  gets 
tired  of  us.'  This  family  had  been  brought  down  to  this  stage  through  the 
father's  drunken  and  idle  habits.     It  is  needless  to  add  that  they  are  with- 
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out  furniture,  but  they  prefer  this  kind  of  Hfe  to  going  into  the  workhouse. 
I  heard  of  an  agent  who,  on  applying  for  the  rent,  after  receiving  none  for 
four  weeks  from  one  house,  was  told  by  the  little  girl,  '  Please,  sir,  my 
mother  is  not  in,  and  she  has  forgotten  to  leave  the  rent.'  *  Oh,'  said  the 
agent,  '  that  won't  do.  How  do  you  know  she  has  forgotten  to  leave  it  ? ' 
*  Please,  sir,  she  told  me  before  she  went  out  to  be  sure  to  tell  you  so.' 
There  are  many  owners  who  can  tell  you  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  the  rent 
from  this  class  of  property.  After  knocking  at  the  door  for  some  time  you 
will  frequently  hear  some  little  fellow  shout  through  the  keyhole,  *  My 
mother  says  we  are  not  in,  sir  ;  call  again.'  When  he  does  call  again  it  is 
only  to  find  the  house  empty  and  the  family  removed  to  another  house, 
perhaps  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  watching  your  movements  as 
you  survey  the  condition  of  the  tenantless  house.  Such  are  the  sad  ex- 
periences of  many  who  have  dealings  with  the  people  of  the  slums. 

'"''All  the  writers  agree  that  '  drink  '  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  that  exist  in  this  locality.  It  is  therefore  disheartening  to 
know  that  the  efforts  of  philanthropists  should  be  abused  by  this  class. 

'*  When  we  remember  that  in  the  New  Cross  Ward  there  are  229  beer- 
houses and  public-houses  and  only  ten  churches  and  twelve  chapels,  I  think 
we  must  confess  that  there  is  plenty  of  need  for  the  many  useful  efforts — 
and  there  never  were  so  many  as  at  present — being  made  to  interest 
and  encourage  the  masses  to  help  themselves,  and  to  provide  a  profitable 
means  of  employing  their  spare  time." 

In  the  ensuing  week,  the  same  paper  had  the  following  paragraph  from 
its  Special  Commissioner  : — 

"  Plenty  of  room  for  Christian  charity  and  assistance  to  the  unfortunate 
there  must  always  inevitably  be  in  so  large  and  crowded  a  population  ;  but 
if  the  official  figures  of  the  outdoor-poor  relief  books  are  of  any  use  as 
guides,  there  is  no  exceptional  distress.  I  saw  no  big  gangs  of  idle  work- 
men standing  about.  The  biggest  group  of  distressful  British  zvorkmen  I 
saw,  zvas  crowded  into  the  bar  of  a  public-house,  where  its  component  parts 
were  getting  as  drunk  as  owls  by  twelve  o'clock  on  a  Monday  morning.  But 
I  could  just  as  readily  have  found  such  a  cluster  of  'ne'er-do-weels' 
anywhere  else  as  in  Ancoats.  As  to  the  district  being  neglected  and  left  to 
itself,  that  is  all  nonsense  ;  indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  much  is  being 
attempted  by  all  sorts  of  agencies,  from  the  Corporation  downwards.  I  am 
not  trying  to  paint  a  falsely-colored  picture." 
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Notices  of  Mr  Hoyle's  Publications. 

[Prior  to  1864  some  letters  and  tracts  had  been  written  by  Mr  W.  Hoyle, 
including  a  Dialogue  in  the  Rossendale  dialect,  but  none  of  them 
opening  out  his  peculiar  bent  and  faculty  till  the  first  of  the  following 
publications  appeared.] 


Volumes. 

Our  National  Resources  and  Hoiv  they  are  zvasted.  An 
omitted  chapter  in  Political  Economy.  1871. 
(London  :  Simpkin  &  Co.)     P.  160.     3^-.  6d. 

This  work  at  once  attracted  attention,  and  exerted  very  great  influence 
in  determining  the  agitation  amongst  a  hitherto  indifferent  class  of  Society 
— the  trading  and  manufacturing  class,  many  of  whom  began  to  see  their 
special  interests  in  the  movement.  Four  editions  were  published,  and  in 
1882  a  cheap  edition  at  6d. 


Crime  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  Nineteenth  Century : 
an  Historical  and  Critical  Retrospect.  1876.  (Lon- 
don :  Effingham  Wilson.  Manchester  :  John  Hey- 
wood.)     P.  126.     2s.  6d. 

This  dissertation  excited  considerable  attention  and  discussion  in  political 
circles,  and  passed  through  five  editions.  Copies  of  the  last  edition  can 
now  be  had  at  the  Alliance  Offices,  44,  John  Dalton  Street,  per  post,  for 
IJ-,  2d. 
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Our  National  Drink  Bill  as  it  affects  the  Nations    Well- 
j     Being :  a  series  of  Letters  to  the  '  Times  '  and  other 
newspapers,  etc.     1884.     (Glasgow  :  Hamilton,  182, 
Trongate.     London  :    National  Temperance  Publi- 
cation Depot)     2s.     P.  200. 

A  valuable  collection  of  Mr  Hoyle's  best  letters,  not  only  to  Newspapers, 
but  to  distinguished  men:  including  one  in  i88i  to  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 


Pamphlets  on  Sociology. 

Inquiry  into  the  long  continued  Depression  of  the  Cotton 
Trade:  by  a  COTTON  MANUFACTURER.  Man- 
chester, 1869. 

This  pamphlet  contained  the  nucleus  of  the  thoughts  which  grew  into 
the  volume  published  two  years  later,  entitled  *  Our  National  Resources,' 
and  which  led  to  the  influential  '  Letters  to  the  Ti?)ies.^ 


0?t  the  Prospects  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  zuith 
Special  Refere?ice  to  the  Objections  of  Professor 
Jevons.     1876.     ( Sal  ford :  Roberts.)     P.  26. 

This  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  and  the 
objections  referred  to  are  of  the  most  shadowy  nature. 


The  Present  Depressiojt  in  Trade :  three  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Manchester  '  Examiner  and  Times' 
1876.  (Manchester:  Tubbs  &  Brook,  11,  Market 
Street.)     P.  24. 

These  timely  epistles  were  written  at  the  beginning  of  that  trade  depres- 
sion which  lasted  so  long,  and  from  which  the  writer  himself,  as  a  manu- 
facturer, suffered  much  eventually. 
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Over-production  and  Stagnation  in  Trade.  1878.  (Mari- 
chester  :  U.  K.  Alliance.)  P.  16.  Twenty  thou- 
sand were  circulated  of  this  pointed  tract. 

Letters  to  the''  Times  '  from  1879  to  1884.  Some  of  these 
also  appeared  as  tracts,  but  the  essence  of  them  all 
will  be  found  reproduced  in  the  volume  noticed 
above — *  Our  National  Drink  Bill.' 

The  Economic  Conditions  of  Good  Trade.  P.  24.  A 
paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society, 
May,  1880. 

The  Economic  Injluence  of  the  Drinking  Customs  upon 
the  Nation  s  Well-being.  Read  before  the  Economic 
Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Science,  at  York,  September,  1881. 

Crime  and  Pauperism  ;  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honorable 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  M.P.  Nov.  3,  1881. 
(Manchester  :  Ireland  &  Co.)    P.  16. 

The  Drink  Traffic  and  its  Evils:  an  urgent  Plea  for 
Legislative  action.  1882.  (Manchester  :  John  Hey- 
wood.)     P.  12. 

Problems  to  Solve :  Social^  Political^  and  Economic. 
An  address  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Birmingham  Liberal  Association.  October,  1883. 
P.  24. 

This  ended  a  series  of  Letters  and  Tracts  which  directed  the  author's 
mind  more  and  more  to  Political  Economy.  The  most  important  state- 
ments and  reflections  contained  in  them  will  be  found  elaborated  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  volume,  though,  owing  to  Mr  Hoyle's  declining 
health,  the  MS.  was  really  left  unfinished. 
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Local  Option:  by  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  William  Hoyle, 
and  Dawson  Burns,  D.D.  (Swan  Sonnenschein, 
Le  Bas  &  Lowrey,  London.)      1885.     P.  132. 

This  was  one  of  the  useful  little  \s.  books,  headed  '  The  Imperial 
Parliament,'  edited  by  Mr  Sidney  Buxton,  M.P.,  but  whether  Mr  Hoyle 
was  concerned  with  the  Appendix  of  Tables  chiefly,  or  how  far  with  the 
'  Argument '  itself,  we  do  not  know. 


Pamphlets  on  the  Temperance  Question. 

Food :  its  Nature  and  Adaptability.  An  Argument  for 
Vegetarian  Diet.     Manchester,  1864. 

Mr  Hoyle  but  once  in  his  life  got  involved  in  serious 
controversy.  He  was  a  high  officer  in  the  I.O.G.T.,  and 
when  the  other  Officers  and  the  Delegates  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  while  attending  the  Parliament  of 
the  Order  in  1876,  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  'with- 
drew '  from  the  Body  on  the  plea  of  Negro-Exclusion, 
and  formed  another  Order,  he  (with  many  others)  dis- 
sented from  their  proceedings,  and,  in  the  finest  spirit, 
addressed  to  them  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  entitled — 

The  Negro  Question  and  the  I.O.G.T.,  an  historical  and 
critical  disquisition.  Dec.  1876.  (Manchester: 
Ireland  &  Co.,  Pall  Mall.)     P.  24. 

This  work,  as  a  literary  performance,  is  the  most  perfect  writing  he  ever 
did.  His  indignation  against  gross  misrepresentation,  and  his  anger  at 
personal  ambition  recklessly  breaking  up  a  great  brotherhood  on  utterly 
false  pleas,  quickened  his  intellectual  powers,  and  for  several  years  made 
him  a  more  vigorous  man,  mentally  and  morally.  It  was  a  discipline  which 
his  soul  needed,  though  his  body  could  not  bear  it.  The  leader  of  Seces- 
sion, early  in  1877,  attempted  to  answer  Mr  Hoyle,  but  with  what  success 
may  be  seen  in  the  crushing  rejoinder  which  appeared  in  April,  entitled — 
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The  Negro  Exclusion :  a  Reply,  showing  how  the  leading 
Secessionists  aided  the  Exclusion  of  the  Negroes 
from,  and  hindered  their  Admission  into,  the  Order 
of  Good  Templars.     P.  48.     1877. 

This  able  analysis  of  false  statement  and  fabricated  history  was  followed, 
in  1878,  by  a  little  tract  of  8  pages,  entitled — 

A  plain  Summary  of  the  Facts  touching  the  Secession  from 
the  I.O.G.T.  (Liverpool:  N.  Smyth,  42,  Renshaw 
Street.) 

— the  closing  words  of  which  are  remarkable  as  coming 
from  so  cool  a  temper,  so  cautious  a  thinker,  so  kind 
a  man,  and  so  just  a  Christian. 

"  If  the  preceding  statements  be  correct,  how  can  the  conduct  (of 
Secession)  be  truthfully  described,  except  by  plain  language  ?  What  those 
who  complain  should  do  is,  to  meet  the  statement  of  the  facts.  Let  them 
show  that  (the  leader)  did  not  misrepresent  the  facts.  Let  them  point  out 
the  time  when,  before  Secession,  they  ever  made  one  effort  to  aid  the  Negro, 
much  less  '  struggled  for  years.'  If  they  cannot  do  this,  then  those  who 
jw/Z^r/ Secession,  stand  convicted  of  upholding  <7«i?  of  the  greatest  impostures 
which  was  ever  palmed  upon  any  organization  or  people." 

Besides  these  pamphlets,  the  following  should  not  be 
omitted  from  the  writings  of  Mr  HOYLE  on  this  sub- 
ject : — 

Six  Letters  to  a  Friend :  in  the  '  British  Temperance 
Advocate'  (1862). 

A  serious  absurdity  has  been  committed  of  late  years 
in  the  invention  of  the  thoughtless  name  of  *  Gospel 
Temperance.'  Does  '  Gospel  Temperance '  differ  from 
natural  and  scientific  temperance  1 — i.e.  using  the  good 
and  abstaining  from  the  bad  }     Is  there  also  a  '  Gospel 
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honesty'  ?  and  does  that  differ  from  the  world's  honesty, 
of  paying  20s.  in  the  pound  ?  Is  there  also  a  '  Gospel 
purity '  ?  and  does  that  differ  from  the  honored  virtue  of 
chasteness  ?  Let  us  say  to  these  later  comers  and  new- 
fangled word-coiners,  what  Dr  Johnson  said  to  the 
young  man — "  Clear  your  mind  of  Cant."  These  letters 
of  1862  show  what  was  the  real,  rational,  and  Christian 
basis  of  the  old  Temperance  movement,  which  so  many 
decry  and  defame. 


The  Temperance  Journal  and  Treasury :  with  which  is 
incorporated  '  The  Templar.'  (Three  volumes 
quarto:  from  January  1879  to  September  1880). 

These  volumes  were  conducted  by  Mr  Hoyle,  chiefly 
at  his  own  cost,  in  defence  of  the  Loyal  Templars,  and 
contain  many  articles  from  the  pen  of  the  conductor. 
The  true  history  of  the  sad  controversy  may  be  read  in 
them,  but  it  cannot  be  further  noticed  here.  Every 
difficulty  was  thrown  in  his  way,  and  it  entailed  a  cost 
of  many  hundreds  of  pounds  upon  him.  Dr  Lees,  the 
Rev.  John  Fordyce,  M.A.,  Mrs  Slater,  Dr  Norman 
Kerr,  Mr  S.  Buckley,  Mr  W.  Stockbridge,  Rev.  Stephen 
Todd,  and  others  were  contributors.  Here  also  appeared 
the  calculations  which  were  afterwards  admitted  into 
*  The  Times.'  The  volumes  also  contain  reports  of  the 
famous  Charter  Suit  Case  in  its  early  stages,  which,  with 
the  Libel  Suit  arising  out  of  it,  were  the  last  cases  heard 
in  Westminster  Palace,  which  had  been  devoted  to  trials 
for  so  many  centuries. 
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In  the  number  for  June  28,  1879,  Mr  Hoyle  thus  puts 
the  case  for  the  Direct  Veto,  as  addressing  a  candidate 
for  parliament : — 

"  I  wish  to  impress  upon  our  representative  the  strong  feeling  that  exists 
among  many  working  class  members  of  his  constituency  ;  they  feel  it  a 
great  zvrong  that  they  and  their  families  should  be  surrounded  by  all  these 
temptations,  and  that  their  children  should  often  be  ruined  and  their  homes 
made  miserable,  and  they  themselves  loaded  with  taxes,  and  yet  have  no 
effective  voice  in  the  matter ;  they  think  that  poor  people,  as  well  as  rich 
people,  ought  to  be  able  to  protect  themselves ;  and  therefore  our  good 
member  will  not  be  surprised  if  they  should  urge  him  very  hard  to  help  to 
remove  this  injustice.  .  .  .  What  we  want  is  result,  and  we  need  to 
impress  our  representatives  with  the  idea,  not  that  we  wish  to  brow-beat 
them,  but  that  the  obligations  of  conscience  lie  so  heavily  upon  us  that 
we  must  do  our  duty,  and  consecrate  our  political  power  to  the  removal  of 
the  foulest  curse  that  afflicts  our  country." 


THE 

LIFE    OF   WILLIAM    HOYLE 

By  DR  F.   R.   lees. 
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WILLIAM   HOYLE:  A  BIOGRAPHY. 

L  — Introduction. 

IT  is  no  less  pleasurable  than  profitable  to  be  intro- 
duced, though  at  second  hand,  to  the  companion- 
ship and  brotherhood  of  persons  who  have  been  distin- 
guished for  fine  qualities,  or  who  have  won  for  them- 
selves a  name  in  the  labours  of  the  State  or  the  literature 
of  the  world.  If  they  have  been  great  men  or  good 
women,  we  love  to  know  their  modes  of  thought,  the 
ruling  motives  of  their  lives,  to  follow  them  in  sympathy- 
through  their  honorable  struggles  in  society,  or  even  in 
their  human  lapses  and  wanderings  ;  and  we  rejoice 
with  them  when,  animated  by  courage  and  sustained  by 
a  persevering  will,  they  surmount  all  difficulties  and 
crown  their  career  with  honour  and  usefulness  :  and  if 
the  biographer  be  truthful  in  exhibiting  alike  the  fail- 
ings and  the  virtues  of  his  subject,  the  reader  will  be 
helped  to  avoid  the  delusions  which  beset  the  path  of 
even  the  wisest  and  the  best.  In  short,  to  peruse  the 
memoirs  of  the  wise  and  good  is  virtually  to  live  in 
their  company,  and  to  partake  of  the  assimilating  in- 
fluence of  their  noblest  qualities  ;  so  that  the  biographer 
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not  only  revives  the  power  of  a  departed  life,  but  by  the 
circulation  of  his  narrative,  becomes  the  medium  of 
extended  utility,  and  in  corresponding  measure  a  bene- 
factor to  his  kind. 

Hence  Biography,  as  a  class  of  writing,  has  not  only 
an  interest  of  a  universal  character  and  application,  but 
is  specially  instructive  and  influential,  whether  regarded 
as  an  incentive  and  inspiration  to  good,  or  as  a  warning 
against  the  devious  paths  of  error  and  evil.  In  the  case 
of  William  Hoyle,  however,  the  lessons  of  either  kind 
are  limited,  owing  to  the  regretable  circumstance  that 
we  are  without  any  personal  and  subjective  records  for 
the  portrayal  of  his  inner  life,  while  we  have  very 
scanty  external  materials  for  the  picture  of  a  character 
which  was  in  some  respects  tmique — one  that  had  great 
tenacity  of  purpose  regulated  by  the  purest  love  of  man 
and  duty,  working,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  noble  ends  of 
social  improvement,  and  even  sensibly  promoting  na- 
tional progress.  Nevertheless,  the  personal  memorials 
of  such  a  man,  we  feel,  ought  not  entirely  to  perish, 
without  at  least  an  effort  to  preserve  them  on  the  part  of 
a  grateful  and  appreciative  circle  of  co-workers. 

If  what  is  often  said  be  true,  that  the  age  in  which  we 
live  is  an  age  of  shams,  then,  though  Mr  HOYLE  cannot 
rank  among  the  great  in  station,  or  the  highest  in 
intellect,  yet  as  a  genuine  man,  his  life  was  of  immense 
value.  To  have  a  worthy  purpose,  a  pure  ideal  before 
us,  and  steadily  to  pursue  it — is  the  supreme  and  essen- 
tial distinction  of  great  or  good  men — and  that  dis- 
tinction, beyond  all  doubt,  attaches  to  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  whose  life  was  so  nobly  justified  by  his 
work.     Hence,  in   the  hope  that  the  record  may  incite 
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to  the  imitation  of  his  unselfish  life  and  useful  labours, 
some  of  the  Youth  of  the  gene 
we  commence  our  lovine  task. 


some  of  the  Youth  of  the  generation  which  follows  him, 
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II. — Birth  and  Early  Days. 

The  Life  of  William  Hoyle — in  turn  Factory  boy, 
Sunday  School  Teacher  and  Superintendent,  Mill  Owner 
and  Manufacturer,  Social  Reformer  and  Economist — 
though  in  the  ordinary  sense  an  uneventful  life,  was, 
nevertheless,  a  career  of  quiet,  steady  progress,  of  most 
unselfish  labour  and  usefulness  to  others,  and  of  mental 
development  and  instruction  to  himself.  Few  docu- 
ments, letters,  or  anecdotes  have  reached  me,  throwing 
light  on  his  mental  and  personal  being,  and  thus  I  have 
had  to  go  back  to  my  own  recollections  of  him,  or  to 
his  own  books  and  the  records  of  his  public  work  ;  and 
yet  I  feel  that  the  beauty,  simplicity,  and  steadiness  of 
his  character  should  commend  his  thoughts  to  the 
attention  of  his  contemporaries. 

William  Hoyle  was  the  second  son  of  James  and 
Betty  Hoyle.  He  was  born  on  Saturday  evening, 
November  5th,  1831,  in  a  farmhouse  near  Rawtenstall, 
in  Rossendale.  Three  years  after,  his  parents  removed 
to  Shuttleworth,  and  a  year  later  to  Brooksbottoms. 
The  lad  was  at  first  sent  on  the  work-days  to  a  Dame- 
school,  and  on  the  Sabbath-days  to  the  Summerseat 
Wesleyan  Sunday-school ;  but  when  Mr.  John  Robinson 
Kay  built  the  Day-school  in  Brooksbottoms,  William 
Hoyle  entered  as  one  of  the  first  day-scholars,  and  by 
and  bye  attended  the  night-school  also.  At  eight  years 
of  age,  however,  he  had  to  go  to  the  Mill  as  a  half-timer, 
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earning  eighteen-pence  a  week  as  a  Tenter  in  the  weav- 
ing-shed, until  he  was  promoted  to  two-looms.  At 
thirteen  he  passed  the  Factory  Inspector  and  became  a 
'  full-timer,'  and,  after  several  years,  a  Sizer.  Thus  he 
acquired  a  practical  insight  into  the  various  departments 
of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  fitting  him  for  the  func- 
tion of  Manufacturer  to  which  he  aspired. 

In  the  place  and  at  the  time  when  this  young  man's 
development  began,  there  was  a  defective  condition  of 
social  life,  which  fixed  upon  him  a  limitation  never  sur- 
mounted— I  mean,  the  absence  from  his  circle  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  culture  of  the  '  beautiful '  as  such  ; 
and  hence  his  imagination  and  poetical  instincts  had  no 
adequate  excitement  or  play.  He  learned  to  under- 
stand many  great  and  practical  truths,  but  they  were 
not  apparelled  in  perfect  expression,  united  to  the 
genius  of  sentiment  and  feeling.  One  compensating 
advantage,  however,  may  have  resulted  from  this — an 
intense  love  of  literal  truth,  which  was  of  special 
service  in  the  investigations  with  which  his  name  is  so 
honorably  associated. 

William  Hoyle  was  not  a  youth  of  strong  passions, 
but  of  enduring  will.  He  had  the  advantage  of  being 
brought  up  in  a  humble  but  pious  family,  suitable  to  his 
character,  in  which  nature  and  nurture  harmonized  ;  and 
his  boyhood  was  very  like  what  Mr  RUSKIN  has  so 
picturesquely  described  :  "A  Child  should  not  need  to 
choose  between  right  and  wrong.  It  should  not  be 
capable  of  wrong;  it  should  not  conceive  wrong. 
Obedient^  as  bark  to  helm, — not  by  sudden  strain  or 
effort,  but  in  the  freedom  of  its  bright  course  of  constant 
Xii^.—  true^  with  an  undistinguished,  praiseless,  unboast- 
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ful  truth,  in  a  crystalline  household  of  truth, — gentle, 
through  daily  entreatings  of  gentleness  and  honorable 
trusts  and  pretty  prides  of  child-fellowship  in  offices  of 
good, — strong,  not  in  bitter  and  doubtful  contest  with 
temptation,  but  in  peace  of  heart  and  armour  of  habitual 
right,  from  which  temptation  falls  like  thawing  hail, — 
self-commanding,  not  in  sick  restraint  of  mean  appetites 
and  covetous  thoughts,  but  in  vital  joy  of  unluxurious 
life,  and  contentment  in  narrow  possession  wisely  es- 
teemed." The  promise  of  his  childhood  was  illustrated 
in  the  potency  of  his  after  life,  alike  in  his  truth  of  soul 
and  tenacity  of  will,  in  his  unselfishness  and  self-denial, 
the  simplicity  of  his  tastes,  and  the  benevolence  of  his 
aims. 

Mr  Hoyle's  career  is  another  illustration  of  the  old 
truth,  that,  with  a  given  nature,  our  destiny  and  develop- 
ment will  be  more  or  less  determined  by  our  environ- 
ment. Circumstances  do  not  make  the  man,  as  the 
Owenites  used  to  teach,  but  as  co-factors  in  the  evolution 
of  character,  they  certainly  fashion  and  colour  the  life, 
and  have  much  to  do  in  determining  its  direction.  Born 
in  Rossendale,  one  of  the  wildest  valleys  of  Lancashire, 
and  amongst  a  people  renowned  as  hardy  toilers  and 
enterprising  manufacturers,  he  inherited  their  independ- 
ence and  their  self-reliance.  The  son  of  parents  con- 
nected with  a  society  where  morality  and  religion  were 
ranked  among  the  ideals  of  life,  he  was  saved  from  the 
doubt  and  degradation  which  infest  the  mass  of  our 
population  in  the  larger  towns  of  our  country.  Always 
under  a  sound  moral  discipline,  and  early  initiated  into 
habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  he  naturally  became  a 
thoughtful  and  steady  youth. 
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The  Rev.  Robert  Maden,  of  Ramsbottom,  has  sup- 
pHed  us  with  the  following  : — 

His  fondness  for  figures  was  shown  in  very  early  life.  In  the  mill  at 
Brooksbottoms,  in  which  he  worked  when  a  boy,  there  was  an  old  door, 
and  whenever  he  could  spare  a  few  moments  from  his  work  he  used  to 
cover  the  door  with  figures,  so  that  it  became  spoken  of  as  'William 
Hoyle's  slate.' 

His  favorite  reading  consisted  of  books  of  Travel  and  History.  All  his 
leisure  time  was  diligently  devoted  to  efforts  for  mental  improvement.  He 
often  walked  to  Ramsbottom  after  his  day's  toil,  in  order  to  read  books  in 
the  Public  Library  there.  It  is  about  thirty-three  years  since  I  first  met 
him.  He  had  just  come  to  reside  at  Crawshawbooth,  my  native  place. 
He  was  then  a  quiet,  thoughtful  young  man,  of  far  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence.  One  of  the  first  impressions  he  left  upon  me  was  his  high 
estimate  of  the  value  of  time.  He  never  wasted  energy  upon  useless  or 
foolish  things.  He  was  a  very  early  riser  ;  and  many  times  he  has  been  at 
my  home  before  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  even  in  the  dark  cold  days 
of  winter.  He  connected  himself  also  with  the  Literary  Institution,  and 
was  one  of  its  most  useful  members.  But  Temperance  work  was  the  work 
which  called  forth  his  heartiest  efforts.  I  shall  never  forget  a  scene  which 
took  place  in  Crawshawbooth  about  31  years  ago.  A  Temperance  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  open  air,  and  a  number  of  us  stood  in  a  cart,  William 
being  the  chief  speaker.  Although  he  had  only  been  in  the  village  some 
two  years,  he  had  won  the  hatred  of  '  the  Trade '  by  his  bold  and  uncom- 
promising advocacy  of  abstinence.  When  he  got  up  to  speak,  a  number 
of  half-drunken  people,  whom  the  beersellers  had  got  together,  came  to 
the  side  of  the  cart,  making  all  kinds  of  horrid  noises,  and  threatening  to 
pull  him  down  if  he  did  not  cease  speaking.  A  friend  in  the  crowd,  who 
began  to  be  afraid  of  the  possible  consequences,  came  to  William  and 
suggested  that  the  meeting  should  be  given  up.  His  reply  was  :  '  Given 
tip  !  No,  never,  not  if  there  were  a  hundred  of  these  poor  drunken  jjeople 
around  us.'  This  reply  was  quite  characteristic,  and  in  the  end  he  got 
silence,  and  gave  one  of  his  sensible  and  convincing  speeches,  which  in- 
duced two  of  the  opposers  to  sign  the  pledge.  Since  then  a  famous  chorus 
has  been  often  heard — - 

*  Dare  to  be  a  Daniel  !  dare  to  stand  alone  ! 
Dare  to  have  a  purpose  firm  !  dare  to  make  it  known  ! ' 

■  W.   Hoyle,  when  a  young  man,   belonged   to   Daniel's  band,  and  he 
remained  among  the  faithful  ones  to  the  end  of  his  earthly  days. 

As  a  Christian,  Mr  HOYLE  was  entirely  and  always 
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practical.  He  had  for  himself,  with  the  grace  of  a 
Divine  instinct,  anticipated  the  latest  conclusions  of 
philosophy — that  a  bare  intellectual  reflection  of  the 
Truth  of  the  Universe  is  valueless,  save  as  a  means  to 
Good.  In  that  faith,  simple  but  solid,  he  prayed,  aspired, 
v^orked,  and  lived.  And  indeed,  if  the  Soul — or  Self- 
identity  of  man — were  no  more  than  a  conscious  sound- 
ing-board of  outer  vibrations,  a  mere  mirror  of  external 
objects,  what  supreme  value  could  there  be  in  it  ? 
Life,  truly,  would  not  be  worth  living,  and  all  its  toils 
and  tears  would  be  a  bad  exchange  for  an  aim  so  poor, 
and  an  issue  so  empty.  He  had,  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  that  "  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God,"  learned 
alike  what  he  had  to  do  and  what  he  had  to  hope  for. 

Here  are  some  Reminiscences  by  Mr  E.  Crawshaw, 
of  London  : — 

Soon  after  Mr  W.  Hoyle  went  to  live  at  Crawshawbooth,  he  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  a  Band  of  Hope,  which  met  in  the  Baptist  School  Room. 
There  was  one  notable  feature  in  this  Band  of  Hope,  which  might  be  of 
considerable  service  if  more  generally  adopted.  The  members  were  formed 
into  companies  of  about  twelve,  and  one  of  their  number,  the  steadiest 
and  most  intelligent,  was  made  a  sort  of  captain,  but  called  a  *  Warden ' ; 
who  was  expected  to  keep  an  oversight  over  the  rest,  to  see  that  they 
attended  the  meetings  regularly,  and  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  if  any 
of  them  had  broken  their  pledge. 

Mr  Hoyle's  characteristics  were  great  industry,  and  economy  of  time 
and  substance.  His  father  once  told  me  that  in  their  early  days  at  Craw- 
shawbooth, when  William  went  to  Manchester  market,  he  was  allowed  one 
shilling  a  day  for  food  ;  but  he  very  rarely  spent  more  than  a  penny,  saving 
the  elevenpence  for  books.  He  had  taught  himself  short-hand  when 
young,  and  in  order  to  keep  his  hand  in,  would  frequently  report  lectures 
or  addresses.  The  writer  has  often — in  the  early  morning  from  5.36  to  six 
o'clock,  when  work  at  the  mill  commenced — met  him  by  appointment, 
and  read  aloud  for  half  an  hour  from  some  favorite  author,  in  order  that 
he  might  practise  writing. 

Once,  when  staying  with  me,  in  Burnley,  I  think,  he  told  me  how  they 
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held  their  first  temperance  meeting  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  at  Tottinglon. 
He  took  the  whole  responsibility  on  himself.  There  were  present  gentlemen 
connected  with  other  denominations.  The  meeting  was  a  success,  and 
good  reports  appeared  in  the  local  papers.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Circuit,  who  lived  at  Bury,  and  had  not  much  sympathy  with  temperance, 
was  very  wroth,  and  on  his  next  visit  to  Tottington,  took  occasion  to  ask 
for  an  explanation.  "  Mr  Hoyle,"  he  said,  "  I  see  you  have  been  having 
a  temperance  meeting  in  the  chapel."  "Oh  yes,  we  had  a  splendid 
meeting.  I  wish  you  had  been  present.  We  had  a  clergyman,  a  Congre- 
gational minister,  and  lots  of  Methodists  there.  It  did  my  soul  good 
to  see  members  of  various  religious  denominations  gathered  together  with 
the  object  of  helping  forward  this  noble  movement."  "Yes,  yes,"  said 
the  superintendent ;  "  but  you  ought  not  to  have  held  a  meeting  on  trust 
property  without  my  consent."  "True, — but  I  was  not  sure  that  you 
would  give  your  consent,  so  we  held  the  meeting  without  asking  for  it. 
Indeed,  if  you  had  objected,  we  should  have  held  the  meeting  just  the 
same,  for  I  should  have  fought  the  matter  out  to  the  end,  and,  if  need  be, 
taken  it  to  the  District  Meeting,  to  the  Conference,  yea,  even  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  with  John  Wesley's  rules  in  one  hand,  and  the  Bible  in  the 
other,  have  contended  for  the  right." 

Mr  Hoyle  was  the  means  of  having  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  intro- 
duced for  Sacramental  purposes  at  the  chapel.  When  he  was  appointed 
Poor-Steward,  he  had  to  order  the  Wine  for  the  Sacrament,  and  without 
saying  anything  about  it,  simply  supplied  Mr  Frank  Wright's  unintoxi- 
cating  wine  instead  of  the  usual  fermented  and  brandied  port.  At  the 
next  celebration  the  Superintendent  found  out  the  difference,  but  could 
not  help  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  service.  Immediately  after  the 
service,  however,   he   thus  accosted    Mr  Hoyle,    "What   sort  of  rubbishy 

stuff  have  you  been  giving  us  for  wine  ?  "     "  Don't  you  like  it,  Mr ? 

I  am  surprised !  why,  that  is  the  very  finest  wine  I  could  possibly 
procure — the  purest  juice  of  the  grape, — and  not  a  particle  of  alcohol  in 
it  I  "  The  minister  said  nothing  further  just  then.  A  few  weeks  after,  on 
the.  first  Sunday  of  the  quarter,  when  the  new  preacher's  plan  was  out, 
Mr  Hoyle's  father,  who  only  lived  a  few  doors  away,  came  in  after  the 
morning  service  with  the  plan  in  his  hand,  and  said  : — "  How  is  this, 
William,  we  have  no  Sacrament  put  down  for  this  quarter?  "     "Haven't 

we?"  said  his  son,   "I  suppose  Mr must  have  overlooked   it.     I'll 

see  him  about  it."     When    Mr  Hoyle   saw   the  Superintendent,  he  said, 

"Mr you  have  omitted  to  arrange  a  Sacrament  for  us  this  plan." 

"  Ah,  is  that  so?"  "  Yes,  but  when  are  you  preaching  for  us  next?  On 
Sunday  fortnight — well,  then,  we  will  announce  the  Sacrament  for  t]iat 
day."     "No,  no,  don't  do  that.     When  is  Mr preaching?"  (naming 
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his  junior  colleague).  "On  such  a  date."  "Well  then,  announce  the 
Sacrament  for  then"  The  '  fruit  of  the  vine  '  was  not  strong  enough  for 
the  elder  man  ! 

The    late    Rev.    WiLLlAM    Caine    (Vicar   of    Christ 
Church,  Denton)  sent  me  these  Reminiscences  : — 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  temperance  meetings  at  his  request 
at  Summerseat,  Crawshawbooth,  and  Tottington.  He  was  delighted  at 
seeing  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  advocating  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks  so  earnestly  as  I  did,  and  several  times,  in  letters  to  me, 
thanked  me  for  my  efforts  to  stir  up  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  the  performance  of  their  duty  with  respect  to  the  baneful  traffic.  At 
Crawshawbooth  a  circumstance  occurred  on  the  evening  appointed  for  his 
meeting  which  filled  his  soul  with  indignation.  The  resident  Wesleyan 
minister  would  not  give  us  the  use  of  the  Wesleyan  schoolroom,  because 
it  was  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  Conference  with  regard  to  temperance 
meetings  !  We  held  our  meeting  in  the  Baptist  Chapel.  That  night  Mr 
Hoyle  resolved  to  agitate  the  question  amongst  the  Wesleyans,  as  had  not 
been  done  before.  We  collected  some  of  John  Wesley's  sayings  and  rules 
on  the  subject,  and  he  published  and  circulated  a  two-paged  tract  by 
thousands.  This  leaflet  was  very  successful,  and  many  Methodists  became 
Wesleyans  by  obeying  their  founder's  neglected  and  forgotten  rules. 

Many  times  I  attended  meetings  at  Tottington,  got  up  by  Mr  Hoyle, 
in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  and  also  in  the  Church  schoolroom.  The  Rev. 
G.  Perry,  the  Vicar,  respected  Mr  Hoyle  highly,  although  they  differed 
from  each  other  on  many  subjects.  Mr  Perry  was  what  is  absurdly 
called  a  'high  churchman,'  and  disliked  Dissent.  On  one  occasion,  at 
Mr  Hoyle's  request,  I  went  to  speak  at  a  meeting.  I  of  course  did 
not  inquire  where  it  was  to  be  held,  for  a  physician's  duty  is  to  go 
to  any  place  in  which  there  is  a  sick  person  who  needs  to  be  healed. 
A  minister  of  religion  is  a  physician  of  the  soul.  I  called  at  the 
Vicarage.  Mr  Perry  was  greatly  offended  at  my  going  to  speak  in  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel.  I  replied  that,  according  to  our  Ordination  Service, 
it  was  his  duty  and  my  duty  to  seek  for  Christ's  sheep  scattered  abroad 
*m  this  naughty  world' ;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  go  to  any  place 
where  Christ's  sheep  were,  since  every  place  is  in  this  naughty  world. 
Notwithstanding  their  differences,  Mr  Perry  held  Mr  Ployle  in  high 
esteem,  and  regarded  him  as  a  very  great  benefactor  to  his  parish. 
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III. — Mr  Hoyle  as  Writer  and  Educationist. 

When  I  first  met  Mr  HOYLE,  he  was  a  mere  youth 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  It  was  at  an  anniversary  of 
the  Crawshawbooth  Temperance  Society.  He  and  his 
father  took  supper  with  me  (I  noticed  that  he  was  a 
vegetarian  *)  at  the  house  of  the  local  doctor.  During 
the  meal,  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  Secretary's 
Report,  which  had  been  read  at  the  meeting.  I  replied, 
*  It  was  unusually  good  in  tone  and  matter,  but  had, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  faults  of  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced writer.'  He  rejoined,  '  Would  you  oblige  by 
naming  them,  doctor  } '  and  I  answered,  *  Certainly  : 
the  chief  of  them  is  the  use  of  needless  adjectives^  and 
a  fondness  for  fine  words.  Everything  he  thinks  parti- 
cularly fine  he  should  put  his  pen  through — learning 
the  first  as  well  as  last  great  art  to  blot.'  Twenty  years 
afterwards  he  recalled  this  incident  to  me,  observing 
that  he  had  benefited  by  my  remark,  while  my  praise 
of  the  report  had  greatly  encouraged  him.  Yet  the 
tendency  to  repetition  of  an  idea  already  expressed  in 
other  words,  clung  to  him  to  the  last,  and  was  marked 
in  the  posthumous  work  now  published.  If  his  style 
wanted  precision,  however,  it  was  always  plain  and  often 
forcible,  and  if  occasionally  clumsy  in  form,  it  was 
rarely  incorrect  in  thought.  His  deficiency  in  imagina- 
tion, while  it  suited  his  peculiar  pursuits,  prevented 
him  from  perceiving  the  subtleties  of  expression,  for  he 


*  The  earliest  written  literary  performance  of  W.  Hoyle  we  have  found, 
in  relation  to  Vegetarianism,  is  a  Lecture  delivered  in  Holly  Mount 
School,  Rawtenstall,  on  Monday  evening,  May  12th,  1856.  {Vegetarian 
Messenger^  vol.  vii.) 
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was,  so  to  speak,  intensely /^r/zW.  Yet,  so  pure  was  his 
nature  in  all  ethical  relations,  so  genuine  a  lover  of  truth 
as  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  will,  and  so  truly  humble 
in  the  estimate  of  himself,  that  he  became,  so  to  speak, 
a  crystal  medium  for  the  reception  and  appreciation  of 
truths  alien  to  his  own  habits  of  thought  and  culture. 
In  my  conversations  with  him,  I  never  noticed  the 
slightest  intolerance  of  opposing  opinion,  or  impatience 
of  new  views  or  forms  of  thought  which  might  seem  so. 
He  never  committed  the  folly  of  making  himself  the 
measure  of  truth,  as  so  many  clever  and  self-satisfied 
people  do. 

Mr  HoYLE  was  a  practical  educationist.  He  took 
great  interest  in  promoting  the  intellectual  discipline  of 
the  young  men  whom  he  knew,  wherever  he  saw  any 
signs  of  a  desire  on  their  part  for  self-improvement. 
Sympathising  with  their  position,  he  sought  to  help  them 
in  the  spirit  of  a  genuine  brotherhood.  Young  Samuel 
Buckley,  of  Farnworth,  a  working  man,  whose  letters 
in  some  local  papers  and  in  the  Temperance  Advocate 
showed  a  considerable  literary  taste,  has  published  an 
example  of  this  trait  of  character  in  the  following 
letter  and  paragraphs  : — 

TOTTINGTON,  ^/r/7  30,    187O. 

Dear  Sir, — I  had  intended  writing  you  earlier  in  the  week  (but  other 
engagements  prevented),  to  say  with  what  pleasure   I  had  read  your  letter 

in  the of  last  week.      This  feeling   is  not   only   mine,  but  it    is 

shared  by  others  also,  and  I  have  often  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that, 
with  cultivation,  you  have  powers  for  composition  and  enunciating  truth 
that  may  become  of  great  use.  Your  style  is  vigorous,  clear,  and  easy  ; 
your  words  are  generally  well  chosen,  and  what  is  of  as  much  importance 
as  anything,  you  have  a  fearless  regard  for  truth.  I  write  this  in  order 
that  you  may  be  encouraged.  I  know  something  of  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge under  difficulties,  and  I  cannot  but  offer  a  word  of  encouragement  to 
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one  who,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  is  striving  to  fight  his  way  to  a  position 
of  ability  and  usefuhiess.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  read  the 
best  English  classics,  so  as  to  perfect  your  style.  I  don't  know  any  author 
equal  to  Goldsmith  for  chaste,  vigorous  beauty.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  glad 
if  you  will  accept  a  copy  of  his  works  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  encourage- 
ment.    I  remain,  yours  very  truly,  WiLLIAM  HOYLE. 

*'It  was  always  the  delight  of  Mr  HOYLE  to  encourage 
young  people,  particularly  those  who  displayed  any 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  exhibited  an  aptitude  for 
learning  to  solve  our  social  problems.  Never  did  he 
seem  so  happy  as  when  trying  to  raise  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  tone  of  the  rising  generation.  On 
several  occasions  Mr  HoYLE  met  me  in  the  street,  and 
after  a  little  conversation  offered  to  teach  me  what  he 
could,  if  I  would  attend  his  home.  His  own  words  will 
best  describe  the  invitation.  '  If  you  will  come  down 
on  Saturday  evenings  (the  time  when  it  will  be  most 
convenient  for  yourself,  as  you  work  in  Bolton),  and 
take  a  cup  of  tea  with  me,  I  will  teach  you  all  I  know, 
and  it  may  be  the  means  of  helping  you  on  in  the 
world  a  little.  I  try  to  avoid  Saturday  evening  engage- 
ments as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  be  ready  for  my 
work  on  the  Sunday.  Your  presence,  however,  will  not 
put  me  to  any  inconvenience  in  that  respect.'  Like 
most  young  men  I  had  '  other  business  to  attend  to,' 
and  in  my  attention  to  the  one,  neglected  the  other. 
The  fault  lies  entirely  at  my  own  door,  for  she  who 
afterwards  became  my  wife  urged  me  to  accept  the 
generous  offer,  and  in  after  years  playfully  reminded  me 
of  my  folly.  Thank  God,  the  Education  Act  has  re- 
moved the  necessity  for  such  invitations  now-a-days,  ex- 
cept in  very  special  cases.  Just  think  what  I  might  have 
been  had  I  learned  all  that  Mr  HoYLE  knew.     He  did  not 
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content  himself  wifh  presiding  at  big  meetings,  speaking 
at  large  annual  gatherings,  or  associating  only  with  people 
whom  the  world  called  great.  He  cheerfully  helped 
people  in  humble  and  obscure  positions.  A  greater 
Band  of  Hope-man  never  lived  than  he.  Many  years 
ago,  when  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Tottington  had  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  Day  and  Sunday  school,  it 
was  my  pleasure  often  to  see  him  taking  part  in  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  sometimes  as 
chairman,  at  other  times  as  a  speaker ;  perhaps  a  work- 
ing man  occupying  the  chair.  His  more  public  utter- 
ances were  never  delivered  with  greater  earnestness  and 
thought  than  were  these  addresses;  and  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  man  all  present  felt  that  they  had  a  friend  who 
anxiously  sought  their  welfare.  For  this  he  labored 
indefatigably,  and  thought  no  self-denial  too  great  if  the 
end  could  only  be  attained.  During  the  depths  of  winter 
I  have  seen  him  plodding  his  way  to  some  remote  place, 
over  the  roughest  roads  and  byways,  that  he  might 
attend  a  Band  of  Hope  meeting,  where  nothing  inviting 
would  meet  his  eye,  or  attract  his  attention.  I  have 
seen  him  arrive  in  a  dripping  condition  on  account  of 
the  rain,  in  spite  of  the  partial  protection  of  umbrella 
and  overcoat,  while  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
place  have  stayed  at  home,  and  yet  desired  to  be 
thought  ardent  supporters  of  the  Temperance  move- 
ment! It  was  the  cause  of  Temperance  that  he  loved, 
and  which  he  sought  to  promote,  and  not  merely  a 
desire  to  gain  applause.  It  was  only  with  failing  health 
that  he  was  compelled  to  say  *  No '  to  the  many  invita- 
tions which  crowded  upon  him,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  humblest  applicant  for  the  favour  of  his  pres- 
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ence  at  a  meeting  was  ever  refused  without  a  sufficient 
reason.  I  have  been  identified  for  some  twenty  years 
with  a  small  Church  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of 
Claremont,  and  with  the  Sunday-school  and  Band  of 
Hope." 

IV. — Mr  Hoyle  as  a  Speaker. 

He  had  a  winning  face,  beaming  with  intelligence,  and  a 
voice  not  loud  but  pleasant.  The  portrait  we  give  has 
an  anxious  expression,  which  did  not  characterize  him 
when  in  health.  His  action  was  quiet,  but  his  whole 
expression  bore  the  stamp  of  a  grave,  and  at  times 
pathetic,  earnestness.  His  speech,  however,  never  lost 
entirely  the  peculiarity  of  the  Lancashire  dialect  in 
which  he  was  brought  up — a  peculiarity  that  all  the 
more  endeared  him  to  the  working-class  audiences  he 
so  frequently  addressed.  He  had  no  inconsiderable 
power  of  debate,  and  was  never  ruffled. 

Mr  Buckley  tells  us,  that  "  with  churlish  opponents 
he  dealt  very  firmly  and  made  short  work  of  them,  and 
in  the  end  came  to  be  free  from  their  interruptions  at 
most  of  the  meetings  he  attended,  both  indoors  and  in 
the  open-air.  I  was  present  in  the  Temperance  Hall, 
Bolton,  when  the  passage  of  arms  took  place,  resulting 
in  a  written  controversy  through  the  local  press,  between 
the  Rev.  SAMUEL  Prenter,  B.A.,  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  himself  Having  preserved  the  correspondence,  I 
sometimes  peruse  it  with  pleasure  and  pain.  Suffice  to 
say  that  the  written  debate  was  productive  of  consider- 
able good.*     Mr  Hoyle  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with 

*  The  intellectual  defect  of  Mr  Hoyle,  the  want  of  subtlety,  was  dis- 
played in  this  little  controversy.     Correct  definition  is  of  the  essence  of 
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the  choice  sayings  of  the  greatest  thinkers  who  ever 
h'ved.  Their  books  he  had  perused  before  the  break 
of  day  and  late  at  night,  as  well  as  during  many  spare 
moments  of  his  busy  life,  and  above  all,  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  study  of  the  best  of  books,  from  which  he 
drew  his  inspiration  to  be  good  and  do  good  under 
every  circumstance  of  life." 

V. — W.  HoYLE  Marries  and  Builds  a  Mill. 

In  1852,  the  family  of  Mr  Hoyle  removed  to  Craw- 
shawbooth,  near  Rawtenstall,  where  his  father  hired   a 

■political  economy  :  and  this  dispute  was  altogether  one  of  words.  Labour, 
no  doubt,  in  the  long  run  and  the  broad  sense,  is  the  measure  of  value 
in  exchangeable  things — but  that  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  "a  demand 
for  commodities  is  a  dsfnand for  labour."  Mr  Mill  is  certainly  correct  when 
he  says  that  "it  is  only  by  what  a  man  abstains  from  consuming  [or  the 
money  in  possession  which  is  the  sign  of  it] ,  and  expends  in  direct  payments 
to  laborers,  that  he  benefits  the  laboring  classes,  or  adds  anything  to  the 
amount  of  employment."  The  drinker,  no  more  than  the  spendthrift, 
increases  capital,  which  alone  can  set  the  impecunious  laborer  to  work. 
A  man  in  a  forest  must  have  capital  (bow  and  arrow)  to  kill  a  flying-deer, 
or  starve  :  and  if  he  have  to  borrow  the  instrument,  '  the  power  of  neces- 
sity '  is  what  enables  the  capitalist  to  dictate  terms — so  that  the  Loi-d  of 
the  Bow  gets  the  best  joints  as  rent  or  interest,  and  the  Bowless  Serf  '  eats 
'umble  pie,'  i.e.  the  offal  (timbilicals).  Men  who  have  money  or  capital 
want  to  employ  it,  and  get  a  return  from  it.  Now  capital  is  really  the 
product  of  labour  (saved-labour)  :  but  what  one  eats,  drinks,  or  wears,  is 
already  produced,  and  therefore  consuming  it  cannot  be  giving  work  or 
wages.  Hence  a  demand  for  the  production  of  commodities  is  a  demand  for 
labour,  but  a  demand  for  those  already  produced  is  only  a  demand  ending 
in  destruction  or  consumption.  The  Human  Body  is,  as  St  Paul  taught, 
the  very  type  of  a  true  Social  Body — the  parts  of  which  are  working  toge- 
ther for  common  ends  and  in  perfect  sympathy.  The  intelligent  Will  is 
the  life-director,  the  body  and  brain  the  enginery  and  force,  the  world 
without,  the  sphere  and  material  of  use — where  Capital,  Labour,  and  Skill 
are  never  divided,  and  have  therefore  no  divided  interests.  A  State  should 
be  an  organization  of  intelligence  where  things  are  so  arranged  that  self- 
love  and  social  become  the  same. — Editor. 
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small  shed,  and,  in  partnership  with  William,  began 
Cotton-manufacturing.  The  experiences  and  struggles 
of  the  next  seven  years  were  a  true  discipline  to  the 
young  man,  and  prepared  him  for  future  work.  He 
was  at  his  post  early  and  late,  and  by  energy,  courtesy, 
carefulness,  and  perseverance,  secured  a  good  business 
connexion  in  Manchester,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
further  success. 

In  1859,  William  Hoyle  was  married  to  ALICE  Fen- 
TON,  of  Crawshawbooth,  a  woman  most  suitable  to  his 
character  and  work  in  life ;  being  sensible,  quiet,  and 
affectionate :  and  the  fruit  of  a  happy  union  of  thirty 
years  was  a  daughter  named  HANNAH,  and  a  son 
named  WiLLlAM,  who  still  lives  with  the  widowed 
mother,  and  is  engaged  in  the  Mill,  with  Mr  Yates,  the 
partner  of  Mr  Hoyle.*  In  September  of  this  year,  the 
family  left  Crawshawbooth,  to  reside  at  Tottington, 
where  a  new  Mill  was  erected,  and  business  opened  up 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  Thus  humbly  commenced,  and 
quietly  advanced,  the  career  of  one  who,  as  member  of 
a  Christian  Church,  as  Teacher  and  Educationist,  as 
Employer  of  labour,  as  Guardian  of  the  poor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  as  liberal  politician  and  Tem- 
perance-reformer, exerted  a  wide- felt  influence  for  good 
on  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  country 
in  which  he  laboured.  It  is  this  Life  which  we  have  to 
exhibit,  and  this  influence  we  have  to  explain,  in  some 
other  of  its  many  aspects. 

*  Alice  Fenton,  born  June  nth,  1835. 
Hannah  Hoyle,  born  February  7th,  1 864. 
William  Hoyle,  Junior,  born  September  6th,  1868. 
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VI. — His  Life  and  Work  at  Tottington. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  Handloom 
weaving  at  Tottington,  which  was  an  ugly,  irregularly 
built  Lancashire  village,  having  an  annual  feast  or  fair. 
This  fair  was  of  old  a  perfect  carnival  of  drink,  rudeness, 
and  riot.  But  long  ago  Handloom  weaving  has  been 
superseded,  and  under  the  influence  of  Mr  HOYLE  and 
his  Temperance  associates,  the  disgraceful  scenes  which 
marked  the  olden  time  have  vanished,  with  the  cattle 
show  and  all  its  gross  accessories.  New  and  com- 
modious buildings  have  been  erected,  and  whole  rows 
of  beautiful  and  convenient  residences  for  the  industrious 
classes,  mostly  owned  by  themselves,  have  been  erected. 
It  is  now  a  clean,  prosperous,  and  highly  moral  little 
town.  But  all  this  had  to  be  preceded  by  years  of  un- 
flinching toil  and  courageous  battle,  trying  the  tempers 
of  men's  souls.  Foremost  in  this  fight  was  Mr  HOYLE, 
who  was  as  courageous  as  he  was  gentle  and  con- 
scientious. Mr  S.  Buckley  has  described  one  of  the 
out-door  meetings,  at  which  the  publicans,  by  beat  of 
drum,  as  it  were,  gathered  their  customers  around  the 
platform,  and  created  quite  a  riot,  casting  stones  and 
other  missiles  at  the  speakers. 

"  I  attended  many  of  the  meetings  held  in  Tottington, 
and  saw  the  brutality  to  which  the  traffickers  resorted 
in  order  to  gain  their  ends.  A  series  of  open-air  meet- 
ings had  been  held  in  the  village.  Mr  HOYLE,  as  usual, 
was  to  the  fore.  The  lecturers  engaged  were  veterans 
(like  Mr  Gregson  and  others).  Their  tact  and  courage 
was  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  frantic  rage  of  the 
foe,  and  their  wit  and  sarcasm  forced  many  an  ignoble 
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retreat,  which  exceedingly  amused  the  spectators. 
Poor  sots  were  made  tipsy  free  of  expense,  and  paid  to 
insult  Mr  HOYLE  and  his  friends  in  the  grossest  manner. 
At  the  particular  meetings  I  allude  to,  for  miles  around 
the  country  felt  the  thrill  of  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  bold  attacks  made  upon  the  traffic.  Walshaw  Lane, 
Woolfold,  Summerseat,  Hawkshaw  Lane,  and  other 
places  were  favored  with  addresses  of  a  superior  type, 
and  as  a  consequence  many  signed  the  pledge,  some 
noted  tipplers  among  the  number.  Hawkshaw  Lane 
being  an  out-of-the-way  village,  the  meeting  had  been 
arranged  for  a  Saturday  evening ;  but  the  publicans  of 
Tottington  changed  the  programme.  After  a  most  suc- 
cessful meeting  in  Tottington  two  or  three  evenings 
previously,  the  drink-vendors  issued  an  abominable 
placard,  full  of  slang  phrases  and  all  sorts  of  insinuations 
against  teetotalers,  the  chief  character  assailed  being 
Mr  HOYLE.  The  filthy  bills  were  posted  on  the  walls 
and  upon  the  sides  of  the  drinkshops  during  the  night, 
minus  the  printer's  name.  When  daylight  came  and  the 
teetotalers  were  abroad,  they  were  both  amused  and  dis- 
gusted. The  only  female  drinkseller  in  the  place  was  seen 
to  deface  with  a  mop  the  bill  posted  upon  her  building. 
The  meeting  was  held  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  instead 
of  in  the  evening,  as  advertised.  I  was  deputed  to 
conduct  the  special  lecturer  to  Hawkshaw  Lane,  and  he 
went  back  in  the  evening  to  Tottington,  for  the  purpose 
of  replying  to  the  literary  production  of  the  drunkard 
makers,  taking  his  stand  almost  in  front  of  the  *  Robin 
Hood '  public-house,  at  that  time  a  position  most  con- 
venient for  such  meetings.  It  was  determined  to  beard 
the  lion  in  his  den,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  animal 
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grew  furious.  Half-gallon  jugs  of  ale  with  glasses, 
out  of  which  the  bystanders  might  drink  if  they  chose, 
were  florished  about  with  an  energy  which  clearly 
proved  that  the  foe  was  much  alarmed  for  his  interests 
and  his  safety.  Mr  HOYLE  came  in  for  a  special  volley 
of  abuse  ;  but,  like  a  true  man,  he  bravely  stood  his 
ground,  resolved  to  bless  the  people  who  were  trying 
to  damage  him  in  more  respects  than  one.  Behind 
the  '  Robin  Hood '  there  was  a  bowling  green,  which  the 
then  owner  kept  in  good  condition  for  those  who  had 
fool's  pence  to  give  him.  It  was  always  crowded  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  nor  did  the  numbers  decrease  in 
the  evening.  From  this  spot,  right  over  the  public- 
house,  came  mud,  and  stones  of  various  sizes,  and  fell 
among  the  crowd. 

"  One  or  two  of  the  company  had  been  hurt,  and 
the  friends  of  order  threatened  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
police,  when  this  species  of  rowdyism  ceased.  In  some 
form  or  other,  however,  for  more  than  three  hours,  the 
battle  went  on.  I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  meet- 
ing so  rough.  In  fact,  the  drink-sellers  overdid  the 
matter.  Many  persons  signed  the  pledge,  and  kept  it 
to  their  dying  day.  After  this  notable  meeting  the 
Temperance  cause  steadily  gained  ground,  and  Mr 
HOYLE  became  more  respected  through  this  trial  of  his 
courage. 

"  So  far  as  the  material  prosperity  of  Tottington  is 
concerned,  no  man  has  done  so  much  to  secure  it  as 
W.  Hoyle.  He  successfully  led  the  inhabitants  into  a 
better  path  than  that  in  which  they  had  labored  with 
poverty  and  pain  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Through  following  his  advice  hundreds  of  them  are  now 
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in  a  comfortable  position.  Instead  of  having  their 
names  for  large  sums  in  'badge  books '(badges  of  poverty  j, 
they  have  now  a  respectable  sum  to  their  credit  at  the 
bankers.  Chiefly  through  his  exertions  the  Co-operative 
stores  at  Tottington  came  into  existence,  and  the  very 
building,  once  a  public-house — occupied,  I  believe,  by 
the  woman,  who,  to  her  credit,  defaced  the  poster  with 
a  mop — is  now  the  central  store.  During  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  the  aggregate  sales  effected  by  the  society 
have  been  ^450,000 ;  the  dividends  amount  to  ^44,236, 
and  the  interest  to  ;^  13,321  ;  so  that  we  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  people  who,  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  were  a  long  way  in  debt.  Gradually  the 
drinkshops  of  the  village  decreased  in  number  after  Mr 
Hoyle's  entrance  therein.  In  the  matter  of  National 
Education,  Mr  Hoyle  always  took  very  great  interest. 
He  promoted  it  in  connexion  with  the  Co-operative 
society  before  the  Education  Act  of  1870  came  in  force. 
After  Mr  Forster's  bill  became  law  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  managers  of  the  Wesleyan  Day-school  at  Tot- 
tington. He  saw  to  it  that  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood derived  from  the  Act  all  its  possible  advantages, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  Government  inspection,  examined 
the  children  personally,  and  gave  prizes  out  of  his  own 
pocket  to  those  most  successful  in  passing  his  examina- 
tions, examinations  more  severe  than  those  which  the 
Government  inspector  imposed  upon  them.  And  yet 
there  was  little  of  that  cramming  which  has  marked  and 
marred  the  education  of  so  many  young  people.  This 
placed  the  school  for  a  long  time  at  the  head  of  all  other 
schools  in  the  district.  Although  an  extensive  employer 
of  labour,  he  placed   his  own  children  on  a  level  with 
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others  in  the  same  school,  and  keen  rivals  were  some  of 
the  competitors  whom  they  found  amongst  their  com- 
rades." 

VII. — Mr  Hoyle  as  Employer. 

In  1853,  ii^  the  locality  of  Tottington,  a  good  deal 
of  hand-loom  weaving  was  still  going  on,  with  all  its 
peculiar  social  conditions,  aftecting  both  the  character 
and  homes  of  the  people,  but  had  almost  disappeared 
before  Mr  HOYLE  erected  his  mill,  which  was  to  in- 
augurate, unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  a  new  and  better 
condition  of  life.  Yet,  at  the  time,  there  were  not  want- 
ing envious  souls  who  prophesied  evil,  both  to  the  man 
and  his  mission.  Here  are  some  more  of  Mr  Buckley's 
recollections  : — 

"  Some  said,  *  He  cannot  last  long ;  trade  is  so  bad  ; 
and  stronger  men  than  he  have  gone  to  the  wall.' 
Others,  who  wished  him  well,  and  were  anxious  that  his 
undertaking  should  succeed,  replied,  '  Oh,  but  you  see, 
he  is  steady,  lives  economically,  looks  closely  after  his 
business,  and  has  got  good  friends.'  Others  said  '  he 
would  never  do  for  Tottington  !  The  folk  about  here 
will  never  work  for  a  chap  that'll  not  let  'em  have  their 
drink.'  This  class  did  not  understand  the  power  of 
truth,  and  the  influence  of  a  consistently  good  man, 
either  on  themselves  or  others,  and  they  lived  to  see  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  entire  neighborhood,  both 
materially  and  morally.  Of  course,  the  interested  parties 
— whose  craft  was  in  danger — attempted  to  strangle 
teetotalism  at  its  birth,  and  if  the  cruel  ingenuity  and 
resolute  action  of  man  had  been  equal  to  the  task, 
it  would  have  been   done.     Not   only  did   they   endea- 
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vor  to  break  up  the  meetings,  but  they  would  have 
inflicted  personal  injury  upon  Mr  HoYLE  and  his  most 
active  supporters  had  they  not  been  protected  by  a  few 
sturdy  souls  who  had  been  emancipated  from  the  slavery 
of  drink.  While  the  teetotalers  worked  on,  sometimes 
with  heavy  hearts,  he,  with  open  purse  and  kindly  word, 
encouraged  them  in  the  midst  of  their  thankless  toil,  and 
they  had  their  reward. 

"  In  promoting  social  improvement,  Mr  HOYLE  wisely 
refrained  from  even  the  appearance  of  coercion.  He 
knew  the  strong  sense  of  independence  which  prevailed 
among  the  workmen,  and  respecting  them,  won  their 
respect  in  return.  Even  when,  occasionally,  the  tippling 
habits  of  some  of  the  men  produced  considerable  con- 
fusion in  the  working  of  the  mill,  his  toleration  and 
patience  were  remarkable  ;  and  after  the  final  dismissal 
of  the  offenders,  he  would  still  seek,  by  expostulation 
and  advice,  to  reclaim  them  ;  and  he  was  sometimes 
rewarded  by  success.  Outside  the  works,  the  '  master  ' 
disappeared  and  the  friend  only  remained,  ready  with  his 
advice,  sympathizing  in  the  men's  innocent  sports  and 
social  life,  and  mingling  with  them  as  their  equal."  Mr 
Buckley  tells  us  that  "at  a  Sunday-school  conference 
held  in  Tottington,  over  which  Mr  HOYLE  presided,  an 
active  and  much-respected  minister  of  the  Gospel  advo- 
cated employers  using  their  influence  upon  the  work- 
people to  further  their  interest  in  social  reform.  Mr 
Hoyle  set  his  face  like  flint  against  any  such  thing,  and 
although  we  endeavored  to  show  that  the  influence 
meant  was  not  the  compulsion  he  hated,  he  maintained 
that,  mild  as  the  proposition  was,  there  would  be  a  danger 
in  its  application  which  might  neutralize  all  the  possible 
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good.  Said  he,  in  tones  of  earnestness,  *  We  must  not 
make  hypocrites  of  men.  Into  this  evil  we  may  fall  if 
we  use  our  influence  as  employers  in  this  direction.'  He 
was  bold  for  the  truth  when  occasion  required,  yet  ever 
fearful  lest  he  should  invade  the  rights  of  his  fellow- 
men. 

On  Monday  evening,  July  21st,  1884,  the  workpeople 
employed  at  Spring  Mill,  Tottington,  handed  over  to 
Mr  HoYLE,  their  employer,  an  illuminated  address,  a 
copy  of  one  presented  to  him  on  June  2nd,  1884,  on  his 
return  from  America.  The  address  is  written  in  old  Eng- 
lish and  German  text,  on  imperial  white  cardboard.  It 
is  beautifully  written,  the  colours  being  managed  with 
great  skill ;  it  was  enclosed  in  a  handsome  English-gilt 
frame  with  white  mount. 

The  Chairman  (Mr  L.  Grindrod)  said  that  it  gave 
him  unspeakable  pleasure  to  have  the  honour  of  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  evening.  The  gentle- 
man they  were  met  that  night  to  honour  was  worthy  of 
the  beautiful  tribute  they  were  met  to  give  him,  and  he 
called  upon  Mr  Kenyon  to  present  it.  The  address 
reads  as  follows  : — 

Spring  Mill,  Tottington. 
Presented  to  William  Hoyle,  Esq.,  by  his  Workpeople,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  arrival  from  America,  June  2nd,  1884. 

Dear  Mr  Hoyle, — We,  the  workpeople  employed  by  you  at  Spring  Mill, 
eel  that  we  cannot  let  the  opportunity  slip  of  offering  to  you  our  congratu- 
lations on  your  safe  arrival  home,  and  of  expressing  our  pride  in  knowing 
that  you,  our  neighbour  and  employer,  have  met  with  such  an  enthusiastic 
reception  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  hope  that  the  benefits 
you  have  received  and  imparted  whilst  there  may  prove  of  lasting  duration. 

It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  you  came  to  Tottington  and  pro- 
vided employment  for  those  amongst  whom  you  came  to  reside,  by  erecting 
a  weaving  shed.  Since  that,  by  your  strict  attention  to  business  and  integrity 
of  character,  you  have  kept  your  works  going  full  time  through  all  periods 
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of  depressed  trade,  and  even  in  the  very  trying  times  of  the  cotton  famine, 
when  great  numbers  of  operatives  throughout  Lancashire  were  on  the  verge 
of  starvation. 

Since  that  period  great  changes  have  taken  place,  and  a  variety  of  move- 
ments have  been  set  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes, 
in  all  of  which  you  have  taken  an  active  part,  more  especially  as  regards 
the  sobriety  of  the  people  ;  and  whether  we  do,  or  do  not,  see  exactly  eye 
to  eye  with  you  on  this  question,  we  rejoice  in  the  success  of  your  labours, 
and  we  believe  the  good  you  have  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  in  this 
direction,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  your  efforts  in  the  training  and  education 
of  the  young  of  our  village,  for  whom  you  have  ever  evinced  a  great  love, 
will  only  be  fully  known  and  receive  their  due  acknowledgment  in  the 
'  Well  done '  of  the  Master  whom  you  have  so  diligently  striven  to  serve. 

Through  all  the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  commer- 
cial world,  and  the  severe  depression  in  trade  which  has  existed  of  late 
years,  it  is  only  natural  that  questions  should  arise  calling  for  the  exercise 
of  consideration  and  forbearance,  both  on  the  part  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed ;  in  all  such  matters  we  have  ever  found  you  ready  to  meet  us  in  a 
kindly  spirit,  and  anxious  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  come  to  an  equitable 
and  generous  understanding. 

We  hope  the  good  feeling  which  has  existed  hitherto  may  continue  to 
grow,  so  that,  as  employer  and  employed,  we  may  stand  firmly  by  the  side 
of  each  other  mutually  woi'king  for  one  another'' s  good,  and  that  we  may 
soon  see  a  return  of  prosperity. 

As  citizens  and  workpeople  we  feel  highly  honored  in  having  amongst  us 
a  gentleman  of  such  intellectual  gifts,  commanding  abilities,  and  nobility  of 
character,  and  we  hope  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  you,  your  dear  wife 
and  family,  may  be  long  spared,  and  live  to  see  the  day  for  which  you  so 
earnestly  labour. — We  remain,  dear  sir,  on  behalf  of  the  workpeople,  yours 
respectfully, 

Abraham  Kenyon,  John  Crabtree,  Lawrence  Grindrod, 
Alfred  Gilman,  James  Seddon,  James  Greenh^^lgh, 
John  Makin,  David  Fenton,  Isaac  Chadwick, 
Richard  Entwistle,  Richard  March,  Henry  Spiby, 
James  Nuttall,  Ralph  Rooney,  Nathan  Nuttall, 
William  Nuttall. 

Mr  HoYLE,  who  evinced  much  emotion,  observed  that 
he  never  in  his  life  spoke  under  circumstances  so  difficult. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  experience  the  kind- 
ness which  greeted  him  on  his  return  from  America,  and 
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to  be  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  very  beautiful  address 
then  read  to  him  ;  and  when   he  heard  that  they  were 
going  to  put  the  address  into  a  more  tangible  shape,  he 
suggested  to  Mr  Lawrence  Grindrod  that  if  it  were  well 
written  upon  good  paper,  so  that  it  could  be  rolled  up 
and   quietly  put  away,   without  ceremony,  it  would   be 
most  congenial  to  him,  and  then,  when  he  was  dead  and 
gone,  those  who  followed  him  would   see  how  pleasant 
and  cordial  the  relations  had  been  between  himself  and 
those  who  had  been  in   his  employ.     He  quite  agreed 
with   what  had  been   said   as    to  the  character  of   the 
address  ;  it  did  great  credit  to  those  who  had  executed 
it  ;  but   it  did  more  than  credit  to  himself,  the  recipient 
of  it,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  such  a  superb 
testimonial.     It  was   now  near  a  quarter   of  a   century 
since  the  commencement  of  the   mill  at  Tottington,  and 
he  trusted  that,  when  the  quarter  of  a  century  was  up, 
they  might  celebrate  the  connexion  in  a  more  substan- 
tial   way,   and   with   more   time   for  addresses    at  their 
command.     During  the  twenty-five  years  of  their  con- 
nexion, many  and  important  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  country  and  in  the  district.     The  address  referred  to 
two  of  the  most  important  questions— temperance  and 
education  ;  in  regard  to  these  questions  there  had  indeed 
been  marvellous  changes,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
them  to  feel  that  they  had  not  been   idle  spectators,  but 
had  borne  a  not  inconsiderable  share  in  the  work  accom- 
plished.    But  great  as  the  changes  of  the  past  had  been, 
he  believed  that   they  were  on   the  eve  of  still   greater 
changes,  for  they  were  about  to  reap  the  fruits  of  past 
labours.     During  the   past  twenty-five  years  trade  and 
commerce  had  grown   in   a  wonderful   degree,  and  the 
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condition  of  the  people  in  many  respects  had  been  greatly 
improved  ;  but  there  had  not  been  that  improvement  in 
the  social  habits  of  the  people  which  there  should  have 
been,  owing  to  the  many  temptations  which  the  law 
placed  in  the  people's  path.  It  was  indeed  very  difficult 
to  escape  the  temptations.  He  believed  that  the  next 
few  years  would  see  very  great  reforms  in  these  respects  ; 
for  the  conscience  of  the  nation  had  become  aroused, 
and  it  would  manifest  itself  in  such  a  change  of  laws  as 
would  very  much  alter  the  face  of  the  country.  He 
could  not  but  feel  thankful  that,  for  twenty-five  years  he 
had  been  permitted  to  take  so  active  a  part  in  the  work, 
and  the  cordial  relations  which  had  existed  between 
himself  and  those  who  were  in  his  employ  had  very 
much  contributed  to  his  being  able  to  do  this.  This 
had  been  the  case  not  only  now  but  in  times  past, 
when  his  brother  was  connected  with  them  ;  and  so  he 
felt  that  they  had  a  claim  to  share  his  satisfaction  in 
the  results  of  the  great  work.  He  felt  specially  in- 
debted to  Mr  Yates,  who  had  joined  him  in  the  business, 
and  who  had  latterly  taken  from  his  shoulders  much  of 
the  responsibility  and  trouble  incident  to  the  carrying 
on  of  the  business  ;  indeed,  he  felt  obligations  were  due 
to  Mr  D.  Fenton  and  to  all  who  were  in  positions  of 
trust,  as  well  as  to  all  who  were  employed  in  the  mill. 
He  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  upon  a  work 
the  object  of  which  would  be  to  set  forth  the  won- 
derful provisions  which  existed  in  nature  for  man's 
subsistence  and  happiness,  the  value  of  machinery, 
and  of  trade  and  commerce,  in  the  development  of  the 
industries  of  the  nation.  He  strove  to  set  forth  the 
duties   devolving  upon   government,  upon  society,  and 
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upon  individuals,  for  securing  such  use  of  the  bounties 
of  nature  as  would  make  this  world  a  world  of  peace, 
plenty,  and  happiness,  such  as  the  great  Creator  intended 
it  should  be.  He  hoped  to  live  to  see  these  principles 
carried  out  in  the  life  of  this  great  nation  ;  and  he  trusted 
that,  when  the  nation's  laws  were  changed  so  as  to  give 
to  the  people  full  self-government,  they  would  all  be 
found  working  together  to  make  the  village  and  district 
a  model  for  others. 
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The  years  of  general  prosperity  in  trade  were  the 
years  in  which  the  Hoyles  of  course  florished  in  busi- 
ness ;  and  William  Hoyle's  ideas  of  duty  expanded  with 
his  means.  He  was  personally  simple  in  all  his  habits 
— in  dress  plain,  in  diet  a  vegetarian  and  water-drinker  ; 
and  as  regards  strong  drink  and  tobacco  of  course  an 
abstainer.  Economy  was  the  path  to  his  benevolence  : 
he  saved  to  give,  and  gave  wisely,  seeking  to  stop  causes 
of  evil  rather  than  to  alleviate  merely  the  inevitable  and 
appointed  results.  He  bought  a  farm  on  the  borders  of 
the  village,  and  in  its  highest  part  built  a  handsome 
house  and  laid  out  a  beautiful  garden.  Even  in  this,  he 
had  an  eye  to  the  benefit  of  the  people.  He  knew  the 
supreme  importance  of  good  milk  to  the  poor,  and  he 
kept  a  number  of  cows  which  supplied  excellent  milk  to 
his  neighbours.  In  connexion  with  the  erection  (in 
1874-5)  of  'Claremont' — which  commands  a  wonderful 
view  over  the  great  manufacturing  plain  stretching  from 
Tottington  over  to  Oldham  and  the  hills  beyond — the 
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architect   has  supplied   us  with  some  interesting  traits, 
which  we  will  give  here  : — 

Mr  Hoyle  seems  to  have  given  all  instructions  about  plans,  etc.,  vwA 
voce,  and  I  have  no  writings  of  his  on  this.  When  he  first  came,  I  thought 
him  very  austere,  and  he  laid  down  some  very  definite  lines  as  to  size  of 
rooms  and  expense,  and  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  have  nothing  pre- 
tentious in  outside  appearance.  The  front  door  was  to  be  in  the  centre, 
and  if  a  gable  on  one  side  there  must  be  one  on  the  other.  He  did  not 
get  over  the  notion  of  symmetry  (of  this  kind)  ;  but  we  found,  as  we  got 
into  the  matter,  that  his  ideas  were  not  so  definite  as  he  thought  at  first. 
For  instance,  he  saw  no  reason  for  a  third  entertaining  room,  and  only 
endured  the  notion  of  a  drawing  room  ;  but  as  he  got  into  the  subject  a 
little  more,  he  gave  way,  trying,  however,  for  a  good  reason  for  everything. 
When  his  attention  was  called  to  a  number  of  little  refinements  and  arrange- 
ments in  good  houses,  his  first  idea  was  to  pronounce  them  unnecessary  ; 
but  there  was  a  '  sympathy  with  human  nature  '  somewhere  in  him,  and  he 
generally  submitted  to  having  them,  though  never  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  usual  or  '  the  thing. '  He  wanted  a  cottage  for  the  gardener,  but  did 
not  like  it  to  be  called  a  Lodge  or  Gatehouse,  though  he  got  up  to  that 
even  at  last.  His  idea  was  to  have  everything  solid  and  good — to  pay 
special  attention  to  all  sanitary  requirements,  not  absolutely  disregarding 
appearance  but  making  that  secondary  ;  and  he  seemed  specially  afraid 
of  seeming  pretentious  in  any  way.  The  ornamental  part  at  first  he  did 
not  care  about,  but  became  quite  interested,  even  critical,  as  we  got  along  ; 
and  I  find  one  letter  suggesting  that  a  slight  cornice  or  moulding  should  be 
run  across  some  place  he  thought  had  been  neglected.  No  doubt  an  un- 
developed sympathy  with  Art  was  in  him  somewhere,  and  the  strong,  hard, 
'  practical  '  character  of  his  life  had  kept  down  this  side  of  his  nature.  He 
was  wonderfully  conscientious,  and,  for  a  hard  business  man,  even  gentle, 
always  hearing  both  sides  before  condemning.  Though  he  looked  very 
closely  into  everything,  neither  contractors  nor  workmen  ever  found  him 
unjust  or  over-reaching.  His  reserve  gave  an  impression  of  austerity  ;  but 
even  in  pure  business  transactions  he  was  not  ungenerous,  and  never  mean. 
I  fancy  he  approached  the  building  arrangements  with  an  idea  that  every 
one  must  be  very  sharply  looked  after,  or  he  might  be  drawn  into  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  expense,  and  perhaps  had  some  '  awful  examples '  in  view  ; 
but  when  he  got  to  understand  the  men  who  worked  for  him,  he  was 
always  willing  to  credit  them  with  good  intentions,  and  even  when  they 
seemed  to  have  been  in  fault  he  would  listen  to  reason. 

I   had   not  much  to  do  with   Mr   Hoyle  except  in  connexion  with  this 
house  business.  F.  R.  Barker. 
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IX. — Mr  Hoyle  as  Social  Reformer. 

Mr  Hoyle  now  began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  executive  management  of  the  Alliance  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  the  Liquor  Traffic.  He  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  starting  (as  Mr  T.  H.  Barker  in  conceiving) 
the  plan  for  raising  ^100,000  to  promote  its  vigorous 
operations  in  the  enlightenment  of  Parliament  and  the 
country.^  He  never  faltered  when  the  hour  for  action 
came,  and  when  Dr  Lees  was  called  out  to  stand  as 
candidate  for  Leeds,  because  Mr  E.  Baines  had  retreated 
from  his  position  as  a  supporter  of  the  '  Permissive  Bill,' 
he  telegraphed  at  once  that  he  would  subscribe  £200 
towards  the  expenses.f  Mr  Hoyle,  considering  his 
means,  gave  for  years  the  most  princely  subscriptions  to 
the  Alliance,  and  services  with  his  pen  and  in  deputa- 
tions of  even  greater  value  to  the  cause.  A  reference  to 
the  List  of  Works  in  the  Appendix  will  show  the  gradual 
development  of  Mr  Hoyle's  literary  and  statistical  la- 
bours. 

*  Mr  Hoyle,  in  enforcing  the  claims  of  the  Alliance  to  further  support, 
and  first  putting  down  his  own  name  for  a  large  subscription,  at  the 
Alliance  Council  meeting  in  1876,  produced  a  profound  impression  by  the 
following  declaration  : — 

' '  I  would  much  rather  leave  my  children  penniless  in  a  country  where 
strong  drink  is  nol  sold,  than  leave  them  a  great  fortune  as  things  are.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  no  fortune  to  my  children  if  I  have  also  to 
leave  the  Liquor  traffic  in  the  country.  A  good  share  of  my  income  shall, 
therefore,  go  towards  this  great  movement.  If  we  can  remove  the  Liquor 
traffic  the  prospects  of  the  country  will  be  so  bright  that  we  need  have  no 
apprehension  about  leaving  fortunes  to  our  children  :  we  shall  leave  a  far 
handsomer  legacy  in  their  sober  and  industrious  surroundings." 

t  The  writer,  however,  would  only  accept  ;!^ioo  :  and  though  he  did  not 
succeed  himself,  he  defeated  the  conspiracy  of  party,  and  secured  two  votes 
for  Leeds  on  the  right  side. 
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Mr  HOYLE  wisely  based  all  his  hopes  of  social  pro- 
gress upon  the  personal  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
people,  and  he  saw  clearly  that  *  the  chief  corner-stone ' 
of  that  and  all  other  work  of  the  kind,  must  be  true 
Temperance — i.e.  abstinence  from  evil  in  body,  soul,  and 
circumstance.*  He  was,  therefore,  never  disappointed, 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  temperance  cause  florished, 
and  brought  with  it  better  homes,  better  men,  and  better 
conditions.  The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
gives  a  glimpse  of  his  own  aims,  hopes,  and  nature, 
while  expressing  sympathy  with  another. 

Claremont,  April  29,  1880. 

Dear  Dr  Lees, — I  am  sorry  you  feel  so  unwell,  but  you  have  often 
overcome  such  attacks,  and  will  doubtless,  with  God's  blessing,  soon  be 
strong  again. 

I  am  sure,  when  you  look  at  the  great  change  in  public  opinion  both  as 
to  the  nature  and  uses  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  change  in  political  senti- 
ment also,  you  must  have  something  of  the  feeling  of  old  Simeon  when  he 
said,  'Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace.'  It  is  not 
often  that  one  man  is  permitted  so  great  a  work  as  you  have  done,  but  I 
hope  that  you  have  still  many  years  before  you,  in  which  you  may  [help  to] 
save  the  world  [from  intemperance] .  I  can  hardly  see  the  keeping  up  of 
the  Journal  {The  Teinplar'\  except  as  a  monthly.  Its  work  is  nearly  done, 
but  if  I  were  less  occupied,  I  would  try  to  push  it.  Passion  is  well-nigh 
shorn  of  its  power  for  evil,  and  Templary  will,  I  think,  never  be  so  much  of 

a  power — it  has  been  associated  with  too  much  of .       Yours  truly, 

William  Hoyle. 

In  March,  1880,  Mr  Hoyle  unsuccessfully  contested 
the  representation  of  Dewsbury,  but  he  was  altogether 

*  '  Whatever  secondary  props  may  rise 
From  politics  to  build  the  public  peace 
The  basis  is  the  7nanners  of  the  land. 
When  rotten  these,  the  politician's  wiles 
But  struggle  with  destruction,  as  a  child 
With  giants  huge,  or  giants  with  a  Jove.' 

— Young's  Delphic  Oracle. 
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unfitted  to  contend  with  the  unscrupulous  political  ele- 
ments involved.*  He  was  too  frank  in  his  character, 
and  too  faithful  to  his  convictions,  to  succeed  in  such  a 
contest.  When  drawing  up  his  election  address,  a  friend 
suggested  that  he  might  catch  the  Irish  vote  by  promis- 
ing to  support  the  proposal  for  the  appointment  of 
Roman  Catholic  chaplains  to  prisons.  He  at  once 
replied,  '  No !  I  do  not  approve  of  it,  and  to  promise 
them  to  vote  for  it,  therefore,  is  impossible.'  The  morn- 
ing after  the  election,  he  observed  to  Mr  C.  WHITE  :  '  I 
am  not  sorry,  as  it  will  leave  me  at  liberty  to  prosecute 
a  Work  I  have  been  thinking  about,  and  very  likely  I 
shall  be  more  useful  outside  Parliament  than  I  could  be 
inside/  Doubtless,  he  formed  a  just  estimate  of  his 
own  powers,  which  were  not  fitted  for  the  political  arena, 
but  for  the  conscientious  pursuit  and  propagation  of 
social  truths. 

With  this  election,  as  with  many  others,  strangers 
impertinently  interfered  with  their  'superior  wisdom' 
— some  of  whom  have  been  hugely  discounted  since 
then — but  the  more  moral  and  enlightened  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  voted  for  Mr.  Hoyle.  We 
give  a  few  passages  from  the  local  newspaper  report  of 


*  The  invitation  to  Mr  Hoyle  came  from  the  Liberal  Association  of  the 
borough,  which  was  of  a  representative  character,  and  he  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  sitting  member  no  longer  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
constituents.  This  belief,  although  quite  honestly  entertained,  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  ballot  box,  for  the  declaration  of  the 
poll  showed  the  following  result  : — Simon,  3,599  ;  Hoyle,  3,254  ;  Austen 
(C),  1,580.  The  defeated  candidate  bore  his  overthrow  with  the  greatest 
equanimity.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  had  he  been  successful, 
treacherous  measures  had  been  taken  to  render  his  election  invalid.  Mt 
Hoyle  was  too  pure  a  man  to  meddle  in  party  politics. 
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a  presentation  to  Mrs  HOYLE  of  a  silver  tray  and  silver 
tea  and  coffee  service  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
her  husband's  services  to  true  liberalism  in  that  contest. 
It  took  place  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Batley,  on  Saturday, 
July  31st,   1880. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  presided,  and  on  his  entering  the  room,  ac- 
companied by  the  Mayoress  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Hoyle,  they  were  received 
with  cheers,  again  and  again  renewed.  There  were  also  on  the  platform 
Messrs  Goodall,  H.  B.  Talbot,  T.  S.  Parr,  J.  Child,  W.  Bates,  etc.,  with 
a  large  number  of  ladies.  The  Mayor  said  the  occasion  on  which  they 
were  met  was  a  very  interesting  one.  It  was  to  carry  out  an  expression  of 
gratitude  which  the  ladies  of  Batley  and  of  the  parliamentary  borough  gene- 
rally felt  towards  Mrs  Hoyle  for  the  very  great  services  which  Mr  Hoyle 
had  rendered.  Mr  and  Mrs  Hoyle  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  their 
conduct  in  this  contest  had  met  with  the  approval  of  the  ladies.  They  had 
fought  a  battle,  and  fought  it  honorably  and  fairly,  and  the  number  of 
votes  polled  by  Mr  Hoyle,  3,254,  were  those  of  supporters  he  never  need 
be  ashamed  of.  Mr  Hoyle's  expenses  were  far  below  either  of  the  other 
candidates — £s^9- 

Mr  T.  S.  Parr  expressed  his  Admiration  of  Mr  Hoyle.  He  reviewed 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  election,  referring  to  the  slanders  circu- 
lated with  reference  to  Mr  Hoyle,  both  as  an  employer  and  in  his  social  and 
domestic  relations. 

The  Mayoress  (Mrs  W.  J.  R.  Fox)  now  made  the  presentation,  and  was 
received  with  much  cheering.  The  Mayor  said,  on  behalf  of  the 
Mayoress,  who  had  written  down  a  few  words  and  asked  him  to  read 
them.  "  My  dear  Mrs  Hoyle, — The  ladies  of  this  borough— that  is,  the 
earnest  supporters  of  your  husband — have  very  warmly  requested  me  to 
present  to  you  this  small  token  of  the  great  esteem  and  respect  in  which 
your  husband  is  held  ;  and  I  think  the  3,254  votes  which  your  husband 
polled — every  one  of  them  I  should  think  being  thoughtful  and  respectable 
men — is  a  proof  of  it ;  and,  although  Mr  Hoyle  was  defeated,  he  was  not 
dishonored.  I  believe  every  sentence  that  dropped  from  his  lips  had  the 
ring  of  a  true,  noble  Englishman.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  presentmg  to 
you  this  small  present,  and  wish  to  convey  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  ladies, 
our  warmest  and  truest  regard  for  you  and  your  husband's  honour  and 
welfare."     (Loud  applause.)     Mrs  Hoyle  gracefully  accepted  the  gift. 

Mr  Hoyle,  on  rising  to  acknowledge  the  presentation  on  behalf  of  his 
wife,  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause.  He  said,  he  should  be  more 
than  human  were  he  not  touched  with  that  mark  of  their  kindness,  and 
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their  remembrance  of  his  humble  services  during  the  recent  contest,  and 
on  behalf  of  Mrs  Hoyle  he  begged  to  thank  ihose  ladies  who  had  so  spor- 
taneously  shown  their  appreciation  of  his  services  in  that  handsome  pres- 
entation. He  was  sure  they  would  both  of  them,  and  he  had  no  doult 
his  children  also,  would  ever  look  upon  it  with  a  deep  sense  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  in  remembrance  of  a  great  battle  of  moral  purity  and  principle. 
(Applause.)  It  was  far  more  noble  to  deserve  success  and  miss  it,  than 
not  to  deserve  success  and  win  it.  He  would,  of  course,  rather  have  won 
than  lost,  but  he  did  not  fret  two  minutes  about  it.  He  came  here  to  do 
his  duty,  and  many  a  gallant  fellow  around  him  did  their  duty  well.  They 
did  not  succeed,  but  felt  that  they  deserved  to  succeed.  As  the  gentleman 
who  spoke  before  him  said,  there  were  things  said  and  done  which  ought 
not  to  have  been.  The  other  party  sent  a  man  over  to  Tottington,  and  he 
was  there  more  than  a  week,  trying  to  ferret  out  what  he  could  about  his 
(Mr  Hoyle's)  character,  and  they  knew  the  report  he  gave — he  thought  the 
only  true  thing  in  the  report  was  that  he  had  worn  clogs.  (Laughter.) 
Well,  he  hoped  the  time  would  never  come  that  he  was  ashamed  to  confess 
he  had  worn  clogs.  (Applause.)  Other  things  were  said — slanderous 
things— as  that  Mrs  Hoyle  and  he  were  separated,  and  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  low  wages.  These  were  things  that  politicians  might  resort 
to  who  had  no  principle,  but  what  grieved  him  most  was,  that  some  good 
men  were  associated  with  a  party  that  could  do  such  things,  and  could 
keep  their  mouths  shut,  and  not  protest  against  such  slanders.  By  so 
doing  they  became  partakers  of  the  evil  deeds.  If  Chi^istian  principles 
were  good  for  anything,  they  ought  to  be  good  for  keeping  politics  pure. 
Some  people  appeared  to  believe  that  Christians  ought  not  to  be  politicians. 
He  did  not  share  that  opinion.  He  believed  that  a  Christian  ought  to  be 
the  foremost  in  his  duty  in  everything  that  was  calculated  to  give  the  nation 
good  laws ;  and  when  politicians,  for  their  own  ends,  were  anxious  to  drag 
a  borough  through  the  mire,  Christians  ought  to  be  the  first  to  save  it  from 
being  dragged  through  the  mire.  (Applause.)  At  first  he  did  feel  grieved  that 
the  slander  should  have  been  circulated  so  quietly,  and  with  so  little  protest. 
There  were  several  things  that  caused  the  defeat.  There  was  a  strong  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  Liberals  that  there  should  be  no  disunion,  that  feelings 
should  be  thrown  aside  for  this  time,  and  the  votes  concentrated  on  the  old 
member.  These  feelings  were  strengthened  by  letters  extorted  from  Mr 
John  Bright,  Mr  Chamberlain,  and  others  ;  but  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  if  those  gentlemen,  before  they  had  written,  had  come  to 
inquire  into  the  circunistances.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  there  were  other 
causes.  If  the  leaders  had  been  as  true  as  the  rank  and  file,  they  would 
have  stood  a  better  chance  of  winning.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  a  man 
who  did  not  vote  for  him,  and  yet  got  on  one  of  his  committees,  and  had 
since  sent  in  a  bill  for  £20.     He  was  not  sure  whether  the  money  paid 
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would  not  have  been  used  against  him,  and  had  he  been  successful,  there 
might  have  been  a  petition  lodged  for  the  purpose  of  unseating  him.  He 
(the  speaker)  had  never  opened  his  mouth  without  denouncing  corruption, 
and  yet  when  the  bill  of  over  £10  came,  it  was  found  that  it  had  been  paid, 
some  of  it  improperly  !  If  it  had  not  been  for  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  said  they  must  not  lose  for  the  sake  of  cabs,  committee-rooms, 
etc.,  their  expenses  would  have  been  ;i^200  less.  He  could  look  back  upon 
this  contest  with  pleasure  ;  but  there  had  been  some  things  since  the  contest 
that  had  caused  him  pain.  There  had  been  some  disposition  to  ignore  prin- 
ciple and  effect  a  compromise.  He  did  not  say  that  there  should  not  be  a 
disposition  for  peace,  but  let  it  be  first  purity  and  then  peace.  He  would 
say  to  all  true  patriots,  a  country  can  never  long  be  great  and  prosperous, 
if  it  be  not  moral  and  pure,  and  if  the  people  give  themselves  to  disso- 
luteness. Referring  to  '  obstruction  '  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said  if 
we  had  men  there  who  were  less  anxious  to  serve  party  and  more  anxious 
to  serve  the  country^  we  should  get  on  better.  The  object  of  his  life  in 
the  future  would  be,  as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  to  strive  to  teach  such 
principles  as  should  best  serve  humanity,  and  on  such  lines  as  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  good  and  the  true.  He  had  always  been  pleased  in 
coming  to  Batley,  because  he  met  so  many  good  and  true  men,  men  anxious 
that  their  borough  should  have  a  representation  founded  upon  principle, 
and  not  upon  corruption.     (Loud  applause.) 

Mrs  CoLBECK  Ellis  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress, 
and  in  complimenting  Mr  Hoyle,  said  that  if  he  had  been  defeated,  he  had 
not  been  disgraced. 

Mr  Wm  Bates  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  supported  by  Mrs 
Wood  (Dewsbury)  and  by  Mr  Child. 

Mr  Hoyle  said  he  did  not  think  he  ever  rose  with  greater  pleasure  to 
put  a  motion  than  on  that  occasion.  With  regard  to  one  slander,  he  said, 
next  month  but  one  would  be  twenty-one  years  since  Mrs  Hoyle  and  he 
were  married,  and  he  did  not  think  they  had  ever  been  separated  five 
minutes,  except  when  he  had  been  from  home  serving  the  public.  She  had 
co-operated  with  him  in  all  his  labours  for  the  public.  It  was  not  every 
borough  that  was  blessed  with  such  a  Mayor  and  Mayoress  as  Batley,  and 
they  ought  to  be  glad  and  thankful,  as  he  had  no  doubt  they  were.  He 
hoped  Mr  Fox  would  live  long  to  serve  Batley  and  the  world,  and  that  as 
long  as  he  lived  he  would  have  his  good  wife  by  his  side,  to  help  and  en- 
courage him  in  all  his  good  works.  (Applause.)  The  resolution  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

The  salver  bore  the  following  inscription  :—"  We,  the  women  of  the 
Parliamentary  Borough  of  Dewsbury,  present  this  testimonial  to  Mrs 
Hoyle,  to  show  the  deep  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  we  feel  for  both 
Jier  and  her  husband." 
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X.— The  Rupture  in  the  I.O.G.T. 

In  the  year  1875,  Mr  Hoyle  held  high  office  in  the 
English  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Templars.  To  him,  as 
to  Charles  Garrett,  Thomas  Watson,  F.  R.  Lees,  and 
many  Temperance  leaders,  the  order  seemed  likely 
to  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  national  cause ; 
and  he  worked  heartily  to  promote  it.  For  two  years 
Mr  Hoyle  was  on  the  Executive  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England  as  G.  W.  Treasurer,  and,  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture of  its  affairs,  became  responsible  to  the  Bank  for 
£i,$oo.  But  an  event  now  happened  which,  in  its 
consequences  to  the  movement  as  to  the  Order,  was 
most  disastrous.  At  the  great  parliament  of  the  Order, 
which  met  at  Bloomington,  III,  in  1875,  it  was  resolved 
to  grant  the  earnest  petition  of  the  Negro  race  to 
have,  not  only  subordinate,  but  Grand  Lodges  of  their 
own,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Whites, 
of  course.  This  necessitated  the  abolition  of  the  law 
that  only  07ie  Grand  Lodge  should  exist  in  each  State 
or  Territory — and  to  this  the  English  Grand  Templar 
and  most  of  his  delegation  objected,  on  the  ground 
avowed  in  the  discussion^  that  it  might  lead  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  There  was  no 
discussion  about  the  exclusion  of  the  Negro.  This  was  a 
pure  fiction  :  but  in  England  it  was  made  the  ground  of 
further  and  most  deplorable  proceedings.  At  Louis- 
ville, next  year,  the  English  delegation  carried  an  tdti- 
rnatuin  to  the  R.W.G.L.,  asking  impossible  and  uncon- 
stitutional things  (the  authorized  message,  which  might 
have  been  granted,  having  been  altered  on  the  way). 
Not  being  granted,  they  '  withdrew,'  and  formed  a  new 
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order,  with  new  pass-words,  but  retained  the  Charter 
and  property  derived  from  the  old  body.  They  called 
themselves  ultimately  the  I.O.G.T.  of  the  World! 
When  Col.  Hickman  and  Dr  Oronhyatekha,  came  over 
to  explain  matters  to  the  Lodges  which  seceded,  they 
would  not  hear  them.  But  a  Council  for  Union  was 
arranged  in  London  among  the  leaders  of  both  sides, 
which  sat  for  two  or  three  days,  at  which  Mr  Hoyle 
presided.  He  came  back  utterly  disgusted,  and  told 
the  writer  that  he  was  satisfied  that  Secession  was 
worse  than  a  blunder ;  and  at  once  took  sides  with 
the  Loyal  party — the  only  representatives  of  Good 
Templary  in  England.  The  majority,  however,  went 
the  other  way,  and  have  remained  to  find  out  their 
mistake  at  last. 

Mr  Hoyle's  courage  and  determination,  combined 
with  his  intense  love  of  truth  and  right,  and  of  the  first 
as  the  ground  of  the  second,  were  remarkably  exhibited 
on  this  occasion.  The  Templar  Secession,  as  he  de- 
monstrated in  his  two  pamphlets,  was  founded  upon 
cruel  mis- representation,  and  was  subsequently  con- 
ducted by  systematic  perversion  and  suppression  of 
truth.  The  leaders  of  Secession  kept  their  constituency 
in  the  dark,  forbidding  them  to  discuss  or  read,  and  for 
years  the  iinthmking  multitude  obeyed !  When  Mr 
Hoyle  remonstrated  against  the  refusal  to  hear  the  im- 
peached American  officers  before  the  British  Grand 
Lodges,  he  was  threatened  in  the  most  imperious  and 
insolent  fashion.  But  he  bravely  stood  out  to  resist  the 
deception  and  to  confront  the  despotism.  He  knew 
well  the  power,  the  passion,  and  the  interest  he  had  to 
confront,  and  to  what  calumny   it  would  expose  him  : 
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he  foresaw  how,  for  a  time,  half-hearted  men  would 
stand  aside,  preferring  '  quietness  and  peace '  to  battling 
for  the  right ;  but  he  also  knew,  from  his  stedfast  faith 
in  God  and  Duty,  that  the  highest  peace  and  most  en- 
during power  could  abide  with  the  truth  alone  :  and  he 
was  nobly  willing  to  risk  his  being  amongst  the  killed 
or  wounded  soldiers  in  that  battle.  And,  indeed,  he 
was  a  martyr  to  the  cause  :  for  the  vexations,  and 
labours,  and  toils,  and  losses  which,  for  years,  were 
suffered  by  him,  beyond  all  doubt  largely  contributed  to 
impair  his  health  and  shorten  his  useful  and  honorable 
life.  The  contest,  however,  was  no  insignificant  one. 
The  falsehoods  combated  and  the  frauds  exposed,  and 
finally  overthrown,  were  numerous  and  atrocious  ;  and 
though  the  contest  was  attended  by  much  bitterness 
and  loss  of  power  to  the  Temperance  movement,  as 
well  as  weakness  and  division  to  the  Templar  Order,  it 
prevented  the  success  of  a  boundless  and  unscrupulous 
ambition,  which  might  otherwise  have  corrupted  to  the 
very  core,  the  whole  Temperance  enterprize  of  this  and 
other  lands. 

Mr  HOYLE  was  concerned  in  drawing  up  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  THE  PRESS  OF  ENGLAND — which  was 
unanimously  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Worthy  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  British  Isles,  Sept.  2nd,  1879  : — 

Resolved  :  "  That  this  Worthy  Grand  Lodge,  while 
frankly  admitting  the  perfect  right  of  members  to  secede 
from  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  and  in 
a  truthful  and  honest  way  to  set  up  any  new  organiza- 
tion for  promoting  Temperance  as  they  deem  most 
fitting,  cannot  but  express  surprise  at  the  conduct  of 
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several  religious,  Temperance,  and  political  newspapers^ 
which,  after  repeated  explanations  sent  to  them  from 
the  chief  officers  of  this  lodge,  continue  to  publish  and 
represent  [any  Seceder]  as  G.W.C.T.  in  connexion  with 
the  I.O.G.T.,  to  report  his  proceedings  in  that  falsely 
assumed  capacity,  and  even  to  impute  to  our  Order  the 
narrowness  and  intolerance  which  belong  only  to 
avowed  Seceders  from  us !  This  lodge  once  more  insists 
upon  the  following  undenied  and  undeniable  FACTS  : — 

"That  the  I.O.G.T.  originated  in  the  year  185 1  ;  that 
its  Supreme  Court  must  at  all  times  consist  of  not  less 
than  a  Union  of  fifteen  Grand  Lodges,  called  the  Right 
Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of  the  I.O.G.T.  ;  that  three  years 
ago  the  Order  numbered  above  600,000  members,  and 
to-day  half  a  million  ;  that  in  1876  the  English  Grand 
Lodge  was  one  branch  of  this  Order,  amongst  sixty-four 
other  Grand  Lodges  ;  that  at  the  Louisville  session  of 
the  R.W.G.L.  some  tivelve  representatives  from  the 
British  Grand  Lodges  (representing  three  Grand  Lodges 
only)  presented  a  certain  resolution,  which  they  called 
an  ultimatum  (but  which  was  altered  from  the  one 
passed  at  the  Newcastle  session)  to  this  R.W.G.L.,  a 
resolution  of  which  due  legal  notice  had  not  been  given, 
and  which  was  in  itself  ^//^constitutional  ;  that  they  de- 
manded that  it  be  at  once  adopted  unconstitutionally, 
on  penalty  of  the  three  Grand  Lodges  *  withdrawing  ;  ' 
that  upon  the  R.W.G.L.,  by  a  majority  of  above  fifty 
Grand  Lodges  against  eight,  rejecting  this  unconstitu- 
tional demand,  these  dozen  representatives  wrote  out  and 
signed  a  protest  of  '  withdrawal ' ;  took  themselves  away 

*  Specially  the  Tiines^  Manchester  Examiner,  and  Leeds  Mercury. 
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to  another  building,  telegraphed  to  Birmingham  that 
they  had  'seceded,'  and  immediately  set  themselves  up 
as  the  genuine  I.O.G.T.; — that  they  even  refused  to 
receive  a  deputation  from  the  R.W.G.L. ;  that  they  then 
adopted  for  themselves  a  resolution,  founded  on  the  said 
ultimatum,  admitting  the  existence  of  dual  lodges  of 
coloured  men,  and  pretending  to  form  such  lodges, 
though  at  their  last  session  they  obliterated  the  resolu- 
tion altogether  ;  that,  further,  finding  the  law  would  not 
allow  one  body  to  assume  the  name  and  title  of  another, 
they  {after  attempting  to  register  themselves  under  our 
name)  organized  a  new  Order,  plagiarised  our  Ritual, 
and  called  themselves  the  ^  International  Ord^r  of  Good 
Templars  of  the  World-l  so  that  by  using  the  initials 
I.O.G.T.  they  might  simulate  being  our  Order,  and  thus 
impose  upon  the  ignorant  a  great  untruth  ;  that  they 
also  make  the  absurd  claim  of  being  our  Order  in  con- 
tinuity, and  use  the  year  of  our  Session  as  the  year  of 
theirs,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  only  a  fraction  of  Seceders, 
united  as  a  novel  Order,  with  different  rituals,  pass- 
words, tests,  and  laws.  Without  referring  to  the  utter 
emptiness  of  the  pretence  for  Secession, — or  to  its  at- 
tempts to  put  our  Officers  into  prison  as  felons  for  holding 
loyally  to  our  Charters  (as  with  Bro.  Shivers,  of  Gates- 
head),— recalling,  however,  the  fact  that  we  suggested 
Arbitration,  which  the  judge  confirmed,  and  that  the 
Arbitrator  (Mr  Sullivan,  M.P.)  ordered  the  local  Charter 
to  be  returned  to  us  ;  that,  again,  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
Charter  case,  we  proposed  Arbitration,  which  was  re- 
fused ;  that  hitherto  every  attempt  to  decide  the  RIGHT 
AND  EQUITY  of  the  casc  has  been  met  by  repeated 
demurrers,  and   by  legal  quirks  and  quibbles  ;  that  the 
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plea  put  forward  was  an  absolute  untruth, — namely,  that 
the  Chief  Templar  did  not  act  as  the  Trustee  or  Deputy 
of,  and  owed  no  allegiance  to,  the  R.W.G.L.,from  whom 
the  Charter  was  derived,  since  every  Chief  takes  a  solemn 
obligation  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Order,  and  to  trans- 
mit the  Charter  and  property  of  the  Order  to  his  succes- 
sor duly  appointed ; — this  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  appeals 
to  the  Press  and  the  impartial  Public, — Whether  the 
obstructive  course  adopted  by  the  Seceders,  and  the 
parading  of  themselves  as  the  veritable  Order  from 
which  they  have  broken  off,  is  not  one  in  violation  of  all 
truth  and  reason  ? — so  utterly  unjust  and  irrational^  that 
it  may  well  wonder  on  what  grounds  any  respectable 
people  can  give  their  countenance  to  the  spread  of  a 
claim  so  destitute  of  historic  truth  ? — And,  finally,  this 
Worthy  Grand  Lodge  would  solemnly  record  its  con- 
viction that  for  persons  to  aid  and  abet,  in  any  way,  a 
scheme  thus  originated  and  conducted,  is  to  violate  the 
plainest  principles  of  Christian  duty — and  is  not  "doing 
unto  others  as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
them." 

Dr  F.  R.  Lees,  W.G.T.,  Leeds. 

Thomas  Hardy,  W.G.S.,  Birmingham. 

Wm  Hoyle,  P.W.G.T.,  Tottington. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  baneful  step  was 
taken.  Within  a  year  of  Secession,  through  the  policy 
of  Dr  Lees,  adopted  by  the  R.W.G.L.,  many  thousands 
of  the  Negro  race  were  admitted  into  the  Order  with 
all  the  privileges  of  the  white  members, —  two  judges 
of  the  case.  Sir  Arthur  Wills  and  the  late  Mr  Sullivan, 
have  both  vindicated  the  Order  from  the  false  charge 
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of  Negro  exclusion  * — which  was  never  more  than  a 
»;M'etence,  and  a  false  cry  to  excite  fanaticism, — and 
now  (as  we  write)  the  heads  of  Secession  are  consult- 
ing with  the  executive  heads  of  the  Order  as  to  terms 
of  Re-union  !  Mr  Hoyle  is  fully  vindicated — the  bulk 
of  Seceders  come  back  to  an  Unchanged  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  so  doing  virtually  confess  that  they  went 
out  in  misapprehension  and  mistake.  May  the  tardy 
re-union  be  consecrated  to  the  prosperity  of  the  great 
cause  of  Temperance  ! 

All  which  is  now  conceded  was  offered  five  years  ago  by  Dr  Lees,  in 
the  Conference  for  re-union  before  Mr  Justice  Wills,  in  Westminster  Hall. 
We  extract  from  the  Scottish  Good  Templar  the  following,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  W.  W.  TurnbuU  [Feb.,  1887)  :— 

*  In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  before  Mr  Wills,  Q.C,  Referee,  Oct. 
27th,  1881,  the  case  of  the  Seceders  so  completely  collapsed,  that  the 
Referee  stopt  the  proceedings,  and  the  Defendant,  without  calling  a  single 
witness,  instructed  his  counsel  to  sign  the  following  : — 

"That  it  is  admitted  that  both  sides  are  equally  anxious  to  uphold  the 
principle  of  the  absolute  equality  of  the  White  Man  and  the  Negro  as 
regards  admission  to  the  Order. 

[Signed)  '*  W.  DiGBY  Seymour,  Q.C, 

For  the  Plaintiff  [Dr  Lees). 
♦'JNO.  E.  Barker,  Q.C, 

For  the  Defendant.''^ 

The  Referee's  words  were  these  : — "  I  think  I  may  say  there  has  been  a 
"  very  great  disposition  on  the  part  of  Dr  Lees  to  meet  their  friends  as  far 
"  as  they  can.'''' 

Subsequently  the  same  issues  were  referred  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
to  the  late  A.  M,  Sullivan,  Q.C,  for  his  'final  arbitrament  and  award,' 
and  he,  after  twenty  days'  evidence,  adjudged  the  five  defendants  to  have 
been  guilty  of'  false  and  malicious  libel '  in  charging  the  adherents  of  the 
Loyal  Order  with  aiding  and  abetting  *  Negro  exclusion.'  He  appended 
to  his  '  award  '  '  Observations  '  completely  vindicating  the  Order  from  the 
charges  made  against  it,  and  recommended  that,  in  future,  all  imputations 
against  the  Loyal  Order  by  the  Seceders,  of  aiding  and  abetting  Negro  exclu- 
sion, '  be  restrained  and  abandoned. ' 
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"  How  Union  was  Arranged. 

"  It  may  be  well  to  place  on  record  an  outline  of  the  recent  negotiations 
regarding  Reunion.  In  the  autumn  of  1884  Bro.  Col.  Hickman  was  lec- 
turing in  Nova  Scotia,  and  Bro.  Lane,  who  was  then  our  R.W.G.C.,  and 
others,  had  meetings  with  him.  Our  Executive  met  on  2nd  December, 
1884,  and  it  is  recorded  as  follows  : — 

'■'■  Rainion. — Letters  were  submitted  from  Bro.  Lane,  R.W.G.C. ,  and 
Bro.  Scotland,  G.W.M.  of  Nova  Scotia,  intimating  that  Col.  Hickman,  in 
interviews  with  them,  had  made  proposals  regarding  Reunion  : — 

"  I.  That  there  was  [or  may  have  been]  cause  for  the  disruption  in 
1876,  hit  that  it  can  be  proved  that  the  evil  has  since  been  remedied.^'' 

[It  was  constitutionally  remedied  as  far  back  as  1878— nine  years  ago  — 
at  Minneapolis.] 

"The  article  I  wrote  in  The  Good  Templar,  for  June  (1886),  on  'the 
Negro  question,'  contributed  greatly  to  the  harmonious  settlement.  Bro. 
Finch  says  it  convinced  him  that  so  far  as  our  Order  outside  of  Eng- 
land was  concerned,  there  was  no  bar  to  union.  The  so-called  Negro 
question  had  been  settled,  and  settled  right,  by  the  R.W.G.  Lodge,  and 
that  being  the  case,  continued  division  would  be  unjustifiable." 

"  Chief  Templar  Finch  in  a  letter  to  Birmingham,  dated  30th  December, 
1884,  said — 

'  We  have  made  no  proposals,  and  can  make  no  proposals  looking  to  the 
desertion  of  the  Loyal  Order  in  any  part  of  the  world.  .  .  .  What  we 
shall  work  for  is  UNION,  not  disintegration.' 

"The  correspondence  drifted  into  a  controversy  regarding  work  among 
colored  people  ;  and  nothing  more  was  done  regarding  Reunion  till 
March,  1886,  when  Bro.  Keens,  on  a  visit  to  England,  called  at  Birming- 
ham, and  had  a  long  conversation  on  the  subject.  An  outline  of  this  con- 
versation was  sent  to  Bro.  Keens.  This  statement  was  embodied  in  a 
purely  personal  letter,  marked  '  Private.'  This  letter  was  published, 
while  we  were  in  America,  in  the  Watchword.  The  letter,  written  before 
the  Boston  Conference,  repeats  some  of  the  old  'misunderstandings' — which 
ivere  happily  cleared  zip,  and  apologised  for,  at  the  close  of  the  Conference.^'' 

That  William  Hoyle  would  have  rejoiced  in  a  re- 
union of  the  self-severed-branches  to  the  parent  stem, 
is  evident  from  a  letter  addressed  to  an  officer  of  the 
Military  or  Naval  Lodge,  six  years  ago. 

Claremont,  Tottington,  Dec.  %th,  1880. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother, — 

Your  letter  of  November  12th  came  duly  to  hand,  and  I  take  the  first 
opportunity  that  presents  itself  to  acknowledge  it. 
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You  refer  in  your  note  to  Dr  Lees.  There  must  be  some  mistake,  as 
Dr  Lees  is  one  of  the  most  punctual  of  correspondents  ;  but  he  is  much 
from  home,  and  it  is  probable  that  your  communication  has  either  never 
reached  him,  or  it  has  been  mislaid. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  your  interest  in  the  good  cause  of  Temperance 
is  so  strong,  for  of  all  men  I  often  feel  that  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  the  latter 
especially,  have  more  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  people  generally. 
But  whilst  they  have  more  difficulties,  they  also  have  more  opportunities  of 
doing  good.  What  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  be  able,  as  you  sail  about  from 
port  to  port,  to  drop  a  seed  here  and  another  there,  to  plant  a  Lodge  or 
a  Society  in  this  place  and  another  in  that  ! — this  gives  great  opportunities 
of  usefulness.  Unfortunately  in  the  past,  the  visit  of  our  Troops  or  Sailors 
to  foreign  ports  has  too  often  been  the  introduction  of  intemperance  and 
vice ;  but  the  temperance  reformation  has  changed  the  character  of  many 
of  our  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  and  now,  instead  of  being  the  messengers  ot 
evil,  they  are  missionaries  for  good. 

The  cause  of  Temperance  in  the  country  is  making  rapid  strides  ;  but  I 
don't  think  that  Good  Templary  is  making  much  headway.  Unfortunately 
Good  Templary  has  been  dragged  so  much  through  the  mire,  that  good 
men  everywhere  shun  it,  for  it  has  become  very  much  synonymous  with 
self-glorification  and  lust  of  power,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  cause.  We 
expect  the  Charter  Suit  to  come  on  in  January,  but  this  is  not  certain.  If 
the  Seceders  had  felt  themselves  to  have  a  good  cause,  they  would  not 
have  refused  arbitration  ;  but  they  know  that  many  of  their  pretensions  are 
only  got  up  to  serve  a  purpose,  and  that  loyalty  to  the  truth  would  have 
compelled  them  to  adopt  a  very  different  line  of  action.  I  hope  that,  ere 
long,  all  these  disputes  will  be  at  an  end,  and  that  we  shall  all  be  found 
devoting  our  energies  only  to  doing  battle  against  the  common  evil. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Br.  W.  HoBBs,  R.W.G.S.  William  Hoyle,  W.C.T. 

XL — The  Falling  of  the  Shadow. 

After  the  question  of  personal  Religion,  Mr  Hoyle's 
supreme  interests  centred  in  the  agitation  for  Abstinence 
and  Prohibition.  There  was  no  phase  of  the  movement, 
and  no  form  of  the  organization,  with  which  he  did  not 
sympathize.  He  was  one  of  the  original  Guarantors  of 
the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  to  which 
he  was  a  constant  subscriber,  and  he  read  one  paper  at 
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least  at  the  Annual  Council  meeting.  His  mind  was 
tolerant,  and  his  heart  was  large,  so  that  all  genuine 
aims  at  good  work  won  his  approval ;  though  nobody 
stood  more  staunchly  by  the  exact  truth  of  evidence  than 
he  did.  He  knew — none  knew  better — that  '  opinion  ' 
can  only  be  justified  by  evidence,  which  is  fact,  and  not 
the  fancy  of  conceit.  His  interest  extended  also  to  the 
Rechabites,  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  the  Good 
Templars.  In  the  Bands  of  Hope  he  was  intensely 
interested  :  but  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend  a 
meeting,  Mr  Buckley  received  the  following  letter : 

'  C'LKKYMO'^T,  January  ^th,  188 1. 
*  Dear  Sir, — I  feel  sorry  that  I  dare  not  promise  to 
come  to  your  Band  of  Hope.  I  fear  I  may  be  away 
from  home,  but,  if  not,  I  am  obliged  to  avoid  meetings 
as  much  as  possible  till  spring.  I  am  not  yet  strong,  and 
when  I  take  work  it  throzvs  me  back,  and  if  I  take  one,  I 
am  obliged  to  take  another.  I  must,  therefore,  ask  you 
to  excuse  me  ;  besides,  I  need  all  my  time  and  strength 
for  literary  work.     Wishing  you  a  happy  New  Year, 

'  I  am,  yours  truly,  Wm  Hoyle.* 

Little  did  Mr  BuCKLEY  imagine  what  this  letter  really 
foreshadowed.  He  continues  :  "  Mrs  Hoyle  might  well 
say  to  one  of  my  personal  applications  for  his  services, 
alluding  to  herself  and  daughter,  *  We  shall  have  to  take 
care  of  him!  I  see  now  the  full  meaning  of  that  thought- 
ful and  wifely  utterance." 

It  was  a  little  before  this  time,  when  the  troubles  and 
vexations  of  the  Templar  Law  Suit,  and  the  cessation 
of  The  Templar,  which  Mr  HOYLE  had  published  in 
defence  of  truth  and  morality,   pressed  upon  him  and 
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grieved  his  tender  and  conscientious  nature,  that  the 
fatal  symptoms  of  a  wearing  sleeplessness  were  first 
observed,  occasioning  his  wife  to  remark  to  a  friend, 
"  Unless  William  can  get  sounder  rest,  I  shall  have  no 
husband  in  another  year."  Friends  were  induced  to 
urge  upon  him  the  advisability  of  absence  from  the 
cares  of  business  and  the  labours  of  philanthropy,  ar.j 
the  wisdom  of  some  foreign  travel.  The  advice  was 
ultimately  taken,  but,  alas !  too  late  to  do  more  than 
avert  the  fast-coming  calamity. 

Some  years  before  his  last  illness,  about  1880,  he  had 
a  grave  break-down,  but  recovering  by  great  care  and 
good  nursing,  took  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
spent  a  short  time  in  the  South  of  France.  This,  no 
doubt,  averted  a  disaster,  but  he  never  was  the  same 
man  for  endurance  afterwards  as  before  that  illness. 

XII. — The  American  Tour. 

The  rumour  of  Mr  Hoyle's  failing  health,  which 
spread  in  the  spring  of  1884,  saddened  many  hearts,  and 
those  most  who  knew  him  intimately.  We  judged — 
alas,  too  truly  ! — that  long  years  of  toil,  by  a  constitu- 
tion not  originally  robust,  and  aggravated  by  care  and 
vexation  arising  from  the  conduct  of  others,  had  sapped 
his  strength  too  far  for  eventual  recovery.  He,  however, 
wisely  made  an  effort  towards  restoration  by  taking  a 
voyage  to  North  America,  in  the  company  of  Mr  T.  H. 
Barker,  the^veteran  Alliance  Secretary,  and  of  two  other 
friends.  We  have  but  one  letter  of  his  own  recording 
his  impressions,  and  his  speech  to  the  Manchester  Tem- 
perance Union,  which  shall  be  given,  abridged,  in  his 
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own  words.     But  a  letter  written  before  starting  to  the 

Rev.  R.  Maden,  shows  that  he  had  strong  hopes  of 

being  recuperated  by  rest  and  recreation  in  a  new  sphere 

of  experience  : — 

Claremont,  near  Bury,  March  20th,  1884. 
Dear  Mr  Maden, — Permit  me  to  say  with  what  intense  pleasure  I 
received  your  kind  note.  I  have  always  regarded  it  as  providential  that  I 
went  to  reside  at  Crawshawbooth,  and  got  associated  with  yourself  and 
others  in  good  works.  We  differed  in  many  things,  but  I  learned  the  les- 
son that  goodness  did  not  depend  upon  creeds.  I  wish  you  could  have 
gone  with  us,  but,  as  you  cannot,  I  hope  you  will  be  careful  of  your  health 
this  spring.  Don't  spend  much  time  in  that  ill-ventilated  schoolroom  of 
yours  ;  an  hour  there,  when  crowded,  will  undo  a  month's  good  to  your 
chest.  We  sail  at  3  on  Saturday.  I  trust  we  may  come  back  re-invigo- 
rated both  in  body  and  mind,  so  as  to  strike  more  vigorously  at  the  great 
evil  of  our  land. — Yours  truly, 

William  Hoyle. 

After  a  tour  to  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Balti- 
more, and  then  to  Cincinnati  and  the  Far  West,  returning 
by  Chicago  to  Canada,  we  find  him  writing  to  Mr  J.  H. 
Raper  as  follows  : — 

Portland,  Alay  i/\th,  1884. 

Dear  Mr  Raper, — Here  I  am,  at  the  Mecca  of  Temperance  Refor- 
mers, enjoying  myself  most  completely  at  the  kindly  and  homely  home 
of  our  good  friend  General  Dow  and  his  amiable  daughter.  Away  from 
Claremont,  I  have  not  found  a  spot  so  much  like  home. 

We  spent  a  couple  of  days  at  Chicago,  and  then  went  on  to  Niagara 
Falls  ;  from  thence  to  Toronto,  where  we  arrived  on  Monday,  the  5th  inst., 
meeting  a  few  friends  at  Mr  Rose's. 

We  landed  at  Montreal  on  Wednesday  morning  ;  spent  a  pleasant  three 
days  there.  Called  on  Mrs  Philip  Carpenter,  who  was  overjoyed  beyond 
measure.  She  still  regards  her  departed  husband  as  alive,  and  realizes  his 
spiritual  presence. 

1  was  much  interested  in  the  McGill  College,  and  in  looking  over  the 
collections  of  Dr  Dawson  and  our  late  friend  Dr  Carpenter.  On  Thurs- 
day evening  we  met  100  or  120  of  the  Spartan  friends,  and  spent  a  pleasant 
time.  The  Witness  has  a  short  report,  also  some  diagrams  of  Drink  Bills 
with  which,  I  may  say,  I  have  had  nothing  to  do. 

I'lr  Barker  started  off  per  steamer  for  Kincardine,  with  his  niece  and 
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her  children,  on  Thursday  night  at  7,  and  I  left  for  Portland  at  10,  landing 
here  on  Saturday  noon.  Mr  Dow  was  waiting  at  the  station.  Portland 
is  a  pretty  place,  and  there  are  no  open  manifestations  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
nor  any  indications  of  its  fruits.  Still  the  [citizens]  complain,  and  are 
taking  steps  for  a  more  vigorous  execution  of  the  law.  The  General  is 
ever  active  and  wonderfully  well,  though  I  hear  a  cough  which  troubles 
him.  Portland  is  by  far  the  most  orderly  city  I  have  seen  on  the  American 
continent,  and  its  Sabbath  was  superior  to  a  British  Sabbath  for  a  city  of 
its  size.  I  have  also  seen  less  smoking  here  than  in  other  American  towns. 
People  have  sometimes  said  over  in  England,  that  if  we  stop  drinking,  it 
will  increase  habits  of  smoking.     //  is  not  so  here. 

I  was  in  two  or  three  Sunday-schools  on  Sunday,  and  to-day  we  have 
spent  i^  hours  in  visiting  their  large  Day-schools.  I  don't  think  they  are 
much  ahead  of  us  in  either,  if  they  are  up  to  us  ;  but  the  Portland  schools 
are  the  best  I  have  seen  in  the  States. 

We  are  off  to  Boston  this  afternoon,  and  I  spend  Sunday  in  Lowell, 
where  some  of  our  [former]  Tottington  scholars  live.  Then  to  New  York 
and  off  home. — Yours  truly, 

Wm  Hoyle. 

In  the  autumn,  after  his  return,  we  find  Mr  Hoyle 
giving  his  experiences  of  his  tour  at  a  quarterly  meeting 
of  temperance  advocates  and  friends,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  and  District  Temper- 
ance Union,  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  September 
3rd,  1884,  in  a  committee-room  of  the  Manchester  old 
Town  Hall.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  Mr  F. 
W.  Crossley  took  the  chair. 

Mr  W.  Hoyle  said  that  his  business  would  be  to 
try  to  picture  to  them  what  had  impressed  him,  whilst 
travelling  with  Mr  Barker  and  two  other  friends,  in 
regard  to  the  temperance  movement  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  especially  so  far  as  those  impressions 
might  yield  lessons  for  them  touching  the  work  in  this 
country.  When  they  landed  in  New  York,  they  were 
met  by  two  or  three  good  friends,  including  Mr  J.  N. 
Stearns  and  Mr  A.  M.  Powell.     They  stayed  three  days 
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in  New  York,  and  whilst  there,  the  friends  invited  them 
to  a  re-union.  They  met  about  a  hundred  of  the  lead- 
ing friends  in  New  York,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant 
evening.  Whilst  in  New  York  they  also  visited  the 
American  Temperance  Publication  House  and  the  offices 
of  the  National  Temperance  Society.  The  publication 
department  was  doing  a  grand  work.  Last  year  it 
issued  publications  to  the  value  of  ;^  10,000.  All  over 
that  vast  country  its  publications,  which  were  quite  up 
to  the  mark,  were  to  be  found.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  there  was  a  very  strong  temperance  sentiment, 
yet  in  the  cities,  especially  New  York,  with  the  foreign 
population  and  other  hostile  elements,  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  progress.  They  were  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  the  State  Assembly,  only  a  few  days  before 
they  landed,  had  had  before  them  the  question  of  taking 
a  vote  on  prohibition  by  constitutional  amendment.  He 
ought  to  explain  that  the  Americans  had  many  more 
facilities  for  carrying  on  temperance  legislation  in  the 
States  than  we  had  in  this  country.  The  nation  was 
divided  into  many  States,  each  State  independent,  as 
far  as  its  internal  relations  were  concerned.  The  States, 
moreover,  were  divided  into  counties  and  municipalities, 
and  generally  it  was  recognised  that  each  local  govern- 
ment had  the  power  to  deal  with  the  liquor-question. 
It  was  not  universally  recognised  that  they  did  it 
through  their  local  representatives,  though  they  often 
did  it.  In  Maryland,  for  instance,  the  local  authorities 
had  to  get  the  authority  and  permission  of  the  State 
Assembly  to  take  any  action  on  the  question.  Temper- 
ance legislation  was  carried  on  in  three  or  four  ways. 
There  was  State  Legislation,  such  as  the  Maine  Law — 
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a  law  carried  also  by  the  Legislatures  of  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  other  States  ;  and  there  was  temper- 
ance legislation  through  the  municipalities.  The  muni- 
cipalities dealt  with  this  question  by  electing  men  who 
would  respect  temperance  sentiment  when  they  met  to 
legislate  in  their  councils.  The  third  way,  was  by  means 
of  the  direct-veto, — by  far  the  most  effective  way  ;  and 
then,  in  addition  to  these  three  ways,  there  was  prohibi- 
tion by  means  of 'the  Constitutional  Amendment.'  His 
experience  was,  that  in  America  legislation  which  had 
been  carried  by  the  vote  of  the  people  was  a  great  deal 
more  effective  and  more  permanent  than  legislation 
carried  by  the  municipalities.  In  the  New  York  State 
Assembly,  just  before  they  arrived,  there  had  been  a 
motion  for  a  Constitutional  Amendment  in  favour  of 
prohibition — that  is,  an  amendment  of  the  constitution 
itself,  making  it  illegal  to  sell  or  manufacture  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  The  vote  in  the  New  York  Assembly  was 
61  in  favour  of,  and  63  against,  referring  the  matter  to 
the  people.  New  York  was  also  taking  steps  before 
the  Senate  for  adopting  a  temperance  education  law. 
Whilst  in  the  Senate  there  were  22  votes  in  favour  and 
80  against  the  education  bill,  there  were  in  the  Assembly 
90  votes  in  favour  of,  and  but  two  against,  compelling 
education  in  physiology  with  special  reference  to  the 
effects  of  (so  called)  stimulants.  The  education  in 
schools  upon  the  temperance  question  was  being  pushed 
in  many  of  the  States.  They  went  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia.  He  was  disappointed  with  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  one  of  the  foremost  States  in  regard  to  religious 
matters,  and  though  the  temperance  sentiment  was 
prevalent,  he  had  expected  to  find  it   much  more  so. 
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Those  of  them  who  were  Wesleyan  Methodists  had 
heard  the  rules  of  that  body  read  from  time  to  time. 
One  of  those  rules  was,  that  members  should  not  use 
spirituous  liquors,  or  drink  them,  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity.  Many  of  the  early  Methodist 
preachers  acted  very  resolutely  upon  that  rule.  Of  this 
class  were  Dr  Coke  and  Bishop  Ashbury — who  fre- 
quently stayed  at  Dr  Rush's  house  in  Philadelphia  ; 
and  their  influence  had  probably  much  to  do  in  first 
attracting  Dr  Rush's  attention  to  the  question.  At 
Baltimore  theyl  stayed  for  a  few  hours  only,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Washington,  from  which  place  they  re- 
turned back  to  Baltimore.  They  intended  to  stay  only 
two  days,  but  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  Temperance 
Convention,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Temper- 
ance and  Prohibition  Society,  they  prolonged  their 
stay.  At  the  Convention  500  or  600  persons  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  Maryland.  In  that  State 
the  Local  Option  principle  had  been  adopted,  or  was 
going  to  be  put  before  the  people,  in  some  18  out  of 
23  counties,  covering  something  like  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  State  outside  of  Baltimore. 
He  was  struck  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men — men 
who  had  had  a  taste  of  Local  Option.  Speaking  of  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  one  or  two  Methodist  preachers 
and  presiding  elders,  who  had  travelled  about  in  the 
different  States,  declared  to  him,  when  referring  to 
their  enthusiasm,  that  they  had  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  daily  the  difference  between  places  where  Local 
Option  was  in  force,  and  places  where  it  was  not. 
They  knew  only  too  well  how  difficult  it  was  to  make 
progress  in  Christian  work   in  those  places  where  the 
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liquor  traffic  was  in  operation.  Whilst  in  Baltimore, 
in  going  to  spend  an  evening  with  Mr  Daniels,  who 
had  been  nominated  a  vice-president  in  the  prohibi- 
tion campaign  for  the  presidency,  and  whose  hospi- 
tality they  should  not  easily  forget,  they  had  to  pass 
through  Woodbury,  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  suburbs 
of  Baltimore  with  a  population  of  some  ten  thousand. 
Woodbury  had  carried  Local  Option.  The  City  wished 
to  incorporate  Woodbury,  but  the  people  of  Woodbury, 
having  tasted  the  sweets  of  Prohibition,  peremptorily 
refused  to  consent,  unless  Baltimore  would  give  them 
a  guarantee  that  their  Local  Option  Law  would  not  be 
interfered  with.  This  Baltimore  was  forced  to  concede ; 
so  that  one  part  of  Baltimore  was  to-day  under  prohibi- 
tion, while  the  other  part  was  not.  From  Baltimore 
they  proceeded  to  Washington  to  spend  four  days,  and 
whilst  they  were  in  that  city,  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr  Poulson,  they  were  introduced  to  the  President,  Mr 
Arthur.  He  received  them  very  courteously,  and  said 
that  their  cause  had  a  great  hold  of  the  people.  These 
remarks  of  Mr  Arthur  made  him  think  that,  whilst 
temperance  reformers  were  glad  to  get  the  many  good 
wishes  they  did  from  those  high  in  power,  they  would 
be  much  more  pleased  if,  instead  of  wishes  only,  they 
got  a  few  more  actions.  In  Washington  there  was  a 
considerable  movement  afoot  for  temperance  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  district  of  Columbia,  that  small  portion 
of  the  States  which  had  Washington  for  its  capital. 
From  Washington  they  proceeded  to  Cincinnati.  As 
they  journeyed  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  with  the  conductor  of  the  train, 
who  had  traversed  the  district  for  eight  or  ten  years,  we 
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learned  that  there  was  next  to  no  drunkenness  amongst 
the  population  in  those  hills.  The  inhabitants  had  no 
rum-saloons  ;  they  had  got  Local  Option,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  passed  the  law  was  by  voting.  What 
a  grand  thing  it  was  that  these  men,  living  in  the  moun- 
tains, chopping  down  and  sawing  up  timber,  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  future  populations,  should  vote  for 
Local  Option — men  who  were  no  doubt  subjected  to 
many  temptations,  as  the  people  were  in  the  early 
history  of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont,  where,  until  the  Prohibitory  Law  came  into 
operation,  they  were  almost  reduced  to  beggary  by 
drunkenness.  At  Cincinnati  they  spent  a  day,  then  a 
day  at  St  Louis.  Those  towns  seemed  wholly  given  up 
to  pleasure.  There  were  many  good  men  there,  but 
respect  for  any  sort  of  law  was  almost  nil.  The  Cin- 
cinnati riots,  which  took  place  a  little  time  before,  were 
entirely  attributable  to  the  drink  saloons,  and  so  was 
the  want  of  respect  for  law.  Even  a  murderer  could 
not  be  convicted,  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the  jury- 
men. These  men  met  in  the  drink-saloons,  where  almost 
all  schemes  for  evading  the  law  were  concocted.  The 
effect  of  those  riots  had  been  to  bring  the  respectable 
citizens  to  their  senses.  Good  men  who  had  been 
standing  aloof  from  political  warfare,  had  begun  to  feel 
at  fault.  Christian  and  temperance  men  ought  not  to 
stand  aloof  from  political  life,  but  they  ought  to  put 
their  country  first  and  foremost,  before  either  party  or 
anything  else.  In  St  Louis  they  found  very  much  the 
same  state  of  affairs  as  in  Cincinnati.  That  city  had  a 
Sunday  Closing  Law,  but  it  was  not  carried  out  well. 
Indeed,  he  could  not  but  observe  that  laws  generally 
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were  not  ivell  administered  in  the  big  cities  of  A  merica. 
But  he  could  say  with  truth  that  the  temperance  laws  in 
America  were  as  well,  if  not  better,  executed  than  the 
generality  of  the  laws  of  the  country — particularly  in 
Maine.  Kansas  City  was  a  town  that  had  risen  very 
rapidly  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  A  very  small  por- 
tion of  it. only  was  in  Kansas  State,  five-sixths  of  it 
being  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  He  had  thought  with 
many  others  that  Kansas  City  was  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  that  name,  but  only  one-sixth  of  it  was  in 
Kansas  State.  Topeka  was  the  capital  of  the  State.  In 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  they  had  a  Sunday  Closing  Law, 
which  was  very  much  better  observed  than  in  St  Louis, 
or  the  other  big  cities  in  the  Western  States.  Great 
progress  was  being  made  in  the  adoption  of  temperance 
principles  Kansas  State  was  a  Prohibition  State.  It 
had  not  only  adopted  and  carried  Prohibition  by  the 
State  Legislature,  but  that  was  now  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  it  would  need  a 
three-fourths'  majority  vote  before  they  could  go  back 
to  drinking.  He  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr  J.  B. 
Finch,  an  attorney  in  Nebraska,  who,  with  others,  had 
been  consulted  in  regard  to  the  violations  of  the  law  in 
Kansas  City  and  elsewhere.  The  people,  it  was  found, 
were  ripe  to  vote  for  Prohibition,  but  in  electing  the 
men  to  carry  out  the  law,  personal  considerations  often 
came  into  action,  and  men  got  elected  who  were  loath 
to  carry  out  the  law,  or  with  efficiency.  Some  said  ap- 
point a  special  police  force.  Mr  Finch,  Governor  St 
John,  and  others  said  'no,'  the  people  who  were  elected 
to  office  ought  to  carry  out  the  law  ;  and,  instead  of  ap- 
pointing special  policemen,  apply  to  the  High  Court  of 
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Justice  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  City  Council  in 
Topeka  to  carry  out  the  law.  The  result  was  that  those 
ill  office  had  either  to  carry  out  the  law  or  be  super- 
seded by  authority  from  the  High  Court  of  Justice  ; 
and  in  conforming  to  this  mandamus,  men  who  had 
been  formerly  interested  in  the  liquor-business,  and 
were  now  in  the  council,  chose  rather  to  carry  out  the 
law.  A  man  might  be  very  unprincipled,  yet  he  might 
be  a  very  clever  business  man,  for  which  qualification 
he  might  be  selected  for  office  through  personal  interests 
coming  into  play.  But  when  the  direct  popular  veto 
came  before  the  people,  they  would  look  at  the  principle 
by  itself  and  vote  honestly  and  impartially,  and  a  law 
established  by  that  means  was  better  carried  out  than 
through  corporate  representation.  From  Kansas  City, 
where  they  spent  three  days  including  a  Sunday,  they 
proceeded  to  Denver,  riding  36  hours,  and  stopping  on 
the  way  at  Colorado  Springs,  one  of  the  prettiest  towns 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  entirely  without  a  liquor-shop. 
When  the  city  was  being  founded,  the  deeds  stipulated 
that  there  should  be  no  liquor-shop  in  it,  nor  within  a 
mile  of  it.  There  had  recently  been  law-suits  going  on 
in  regard  to  the  encroachment  of  liquor-sellers  on  the 
one  mile  border,  and  they  were  entering  action  against 
them  to  compel  them  to  move  offi  They  saw  no  drink- 
ing or  drunkenness  in  that  place.  At  Denver  they  ex- 
pected to  find  a  population  hardly  safe  to  live  among. 
Indeed,  in  all  those  Western  States,  20  years  ago,  riots 
were  very  common,  but  now  the  population  was  being 
brought  under  civilizing  influences.  Good  Christian  and 
temperance  men  had  gone  to  Denver,  and  were  pro- 
claiming and   living  the   truth  ;  and  only  a  short  time 
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previously  there  had  been  a  contest  in  the  City  Council 
upon    the  temperance   question.      Mr  Alderman   Mac- 
Lachlan  told  us  that  he  was  one  of  five,  who  had  stood 
on  the  Temperance  ticket  at  the  election  a  few  months 
before.     After  approaching  in  vain  the  Democrats  and 
the  Republicans,  neither  of  which   parties  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  their  proposals,  they  determined 
to  run  their  own  ticket,  and  five  temperance  men  were 
nominated,  three  of  whom  were  carried,  in  spite  of  poli- 
tical parties.      Next  time,  either  of  the  parties  would 
be  much  easier  to  approach.     Mr  MacLachlan  also  told 
us  of  two  places  some  distance  from  Denver — Greeley 
County,  a  Prohibition  district  founded  by  Horace  Greeley, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Nezv  York  Tribune,  and  Fort  Col- 
lins.   Fort  Collins  had  a  population  of  8,000  inhabitants. 
The  authorities  had  decided  to  go  in  for  high  licence, 
and   they  laughed   at   the   Greeley  people,  saying  that 
they  would  get  all  the  '  bombs ' — by  which  was  meant 
the  '  cheap  trippers  '  and  such  like.     The  Greeley  people 
retorted  that  for  the  *  bombs  '  attracted  by  liquor  shops 
they  did   not  at  all  care.      The  result  of  high  licence 
('I200)  was,  that  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  matters 
became  so  serious,  that  they  were  bound  to  review  their 
position.      A  number   of    licences   were   reduced,    and 
efforts  put  forth  to  make  the  houses  more  respectable, 
but    their   very   respectability    made    them    more    mis- 
chievous, and    so   many  of  the   young   men   had   been 
ruined,  that  the  people  voted  seven  to  one  in  favour  of 
prohibition.     In  all  the  Western  States  the  movement 
was  making  great  headway.     When  passing  homewards 
through  Canada  they  met  a  Methodist  minister  going  to 
conference.     He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  temper- 
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ance  party  in  Dakota.  The  Local  Option  Law,  he  said, 
had  been  adopted  all  over  the  State,  and  they  were  pre- 
paring to  go  in  next  spring  for  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment. In  Nebraska,  Mr  J.  B.  Finch  said,  that  in  over 
nine-tenths  of  Nebraska,  Local  Option  had  been  carried, 
and  they  too  were  preparing  to  go  in  for  a  Constitutional 
Amendment.  We  returned  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, via  Leadville,  and  after  a  ride  of  64  hours  arrived 
at  Chicago.  This  city  was  in  morals  very  like  Cincinnati 
and  St  Louis,  though  not,  it  seemed  to  him,  quite  so 
bad.  There  were,  apparently,  stronger  Christian  and 
temperance  influences  at  work.  About  12  miles  from 
Chicago  was  a  town  called  Evanston,  the  prettiest  of 
towns.  It  was  called  the  'classic  suburb  of  Chicago,' 
and  was  the  site  of  the  North-Western  University 
(Methodist  Episcopal).  He  had  seen  nothing  in  America 
or  England  to  match  it.  It  was,  throughout,  something 
like  the  better  parts  of  Southport,  but  there  was  no 
liquor  shop.  On  passing  out  of  Evanston  Station  they 
beheld  a  sign  over  the  door  of  a  building  which  seemed 
to  be  a  better  sort  of  cottage.  It  proved  to  be  the 
Magistrates'  Court,  so  they  went  to  see  what  kind  of 
business  was  going  on.  They  found  the  magistrate  all 
alone,  smoking  a  cigar.  After  making  themselves 
known,  they  stated  that  they  had  come  to  see  the 
number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  and  resulting  crime 
that  came  before  him.  The  Justice  laughed,  and  said 
that  no  cases  came  before  him  except  civil  cases.  A 
case  of  drunkenness  was  hardly  ever  heard  of  in  Evan- 
ston— one  case  perhaps  in  twelve  months.  The  popula- 
tion was  some  9,000.  The  citizens,  too,  told  them 
triumphantly  that  they  and  their  boys  and  girls  could 
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walk  through  the  streets  free  from  being  allured  or  con- 
taminated by  the  vices  of  the  liquor  shop.  From  Chicago 
they  went  to  Niagara  Falls,  passing  a  quiet  Sunday 
there.  There  was  Sunday  closing  all  through  Canada, 
carried  out  almost  as  well  as  a  law  could  be.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Niagara  Falls  there  was  no  Sunday 
drinking.  Everything  was  extremely  quiet  and  orderly, 
the  people  generally  attending  some  place  of  worship. 
They  visited  Toronto  and  Montreal,  and  were  struck 
with  the  high  character  and  tone  of  the  people.  In 
over  thirty  counties  in  Canada  the  people  had  carried  the 
Local  Option  law,  and  with  the  very  best  results.  The 
friends  were  further  asking  for,  and  hopeful  of  passing 
before  long,  A  Dominion  Lav^,  which  would  shut  up 
the  liquor  shops  all  over  the  country.  Indeed,  he  found 
generally  that  where  the  people  had  had  a  taste  of 
Local  Prohibition,  they  were  very  desirous  of  applying 
it  to  all  the  country.  After  spending  six  days  in 
Canada,  he  started  off  alone  to  Portland  in  Maine, 
riding  through  portions  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont— States  physically  resembling  the  Alleghany  dis- 
trict. The  villages  seemed  pretty.  The  character  and 
appearance  of  the  people  was  sufficient  illustration  of 
the  benefits,  material  as  well  as  moral,  received  from 
Prohibition.  He  arrived  at  Portland  on  Saturday,  the 
loth  of  May,  and  was  met  by  their  old  friend,  Neal 
Dow,  who,  though  turned  80  years  of  age,  was  working 
as  vigorously  as  ever,  almost  eclipsing  Mr  Gladstone  in 
his  capacity  for  hard  work.  At  Mr  Dow's  hospitable 
house,  he  spent  four  of  the  pleasantest  days  of  his  life. 
He  walked  about  a  good  deal  in  order  to  see  for  himself 
what  drinking  or  drunkenness  there  might  be  in  Port- 
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land  or  the  neighborhood,  but  failed  to  observe  anything 
of  the  kind.  He  knew  there  zvas  such  a  thing,  and  it 
would  be  a  marvel  if  there  were  no  drinking  amongst 
the  considerable  foreign  population  continually  pouring 
in.  He  visited  a  school,  and  found  the  majority  of  the 
children  to  be  those  of  foreigners  who  had  recently 
come  into  the  country.  These  men  came  with  a  de- 
termination to  violate  the  Prohibition  law.  Not  only 
that,  but  other  laws  were  also  evaded  by  these  men,  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  Prohibitive  law 
was  better  enforced  than  their  education  law.  Portland 
as  a  town,  he  regarded,  after  Evanston  and  Colorado- 
Springs,  as  the  finest  city  he  had  seen  in  the  States. 
Anthony  Trollope,  in  his  '  American  Reminiscences,' 
had  told  them  that  in  that  city  there  were  to  be  seen 
a  better  class  of  houses  for  the  population  than  in  any 
other  city  he  had  ever  visited.  He  (Mr  Hoyle)  had 
traversed  the  city,  but  was  unable,  alone,  to  find  out 
where  the  poor  people  lived,  and  on  General  Dow  point- 
ing out  certain  portions  as  the  low  quarters,  he  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment,  for  such  places  in  Manchester 
would  be  considered  quite  respectable.  In  Portland 
their  liquor  law  was  better  observed  than  the  Sunday 
law  in  this  country.  In  the  country  districts  of  Maine 
the  law  was  perfectly  observed.  From  Portland  he  went 
on  to  Boston,  where  he  stayed  two  days,  and  then  to 
Lowell  and  Fall  River.  He  was  much  disappointed  in 
the  Old  Bay  State.  Lowell,  of  which  he  had  read  in 
his  youthful  days,  and  which  was  then  a  model  manu- 
facturing town,  now  given  up  to  the  liquor  trade,  came 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  Lowell  was  very  crowded 
with  saloons — in  some  cases  three  or  four  together.     He 
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was  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Old  Bay  State 
was  nnore  under  the  thumb  of  liquordom  than  any  Ameri- 
can State  he  had  visited.  The  State  had  a  Licence 
Law.  The  Republican  party  had  coquetted  with  the 
Rum  party,  and  that  was  the  result.  The  low  quarters 
of  cultured  Boston,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  were  as  bad  as 
anything  in  Manchester.  There  was  perhaps  not  so 
much  of  vulgar  rowdyism,  but  the  practice  of  standing 
at  the  street  corners,  and  going  into  the  saloons  and 
drinking,  was  quite  as  bad.  There  was  no  place  he 
knew  of  in  England  or  America,  where  there  was  such 
apparent  demoralization  and  degradation  as  was  to  be 
seen  at  Fall  River.  One  street  there  was  composed 
entirely  of  saloons^  and  the  liquor  party,  which  was  in 
the  ascendant  in  the  Town  Council,  was  even  then 
licensing  fresh  ones  1  In  America  there  were  so  many 
spoils  to  divide  for  those  who  got  into  office,  that  it 
blinded  their  eyes  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  In 
Massachusetts,  as  he  told  them,  they  would  have  to  go 
and  lift  the  people  out  of  the  gutters  and  the  slums  in 
the  same  way  that  other  people  had  to  do.  It  would 
not  be  by  metaphysics,  nor  by  learning,  that  they  would 
save  the  people ;  but  they  would  have  to  travel  on  the 
temperance  lines  and  shut  up  the  drink  saloons,  or  they 
would  never  effect  a  reform.  The  people  admitted  the 
truth,  and  hoped  that  things  would  take  a  turn  for 
the  better !  But  things  will  not  turn  unless  people  set 
about  turning  them.  He  next  took  steamer  for  New 
York,  where  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  Mr  Powell, 
who  invited  a  number  of  friends  to  meet  him,  to  whom 
he  told  his  impressions  of  America,  and  what  he  said 
was  corroborated  by  those  of  them  who  had  travelled 
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through  the  country.  He  was  delighted  to  find  that 
where  the  churches  were  strong  there  the  sentiment  for 
Prohibition  most  prevailed  ;  for  the  churches  were  almost 
universally  on  the  right  side.  The  Methodist  Church,  in 
particular,  was  quite  to  the  front.  In  passing  through 
Maryland,  he  was  told  that  down  in  the  Southern  States, 
in  Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  other  States  where 
the  churches  were  strong,  although  the  democrats, 
generally  recognised  as  the  liquor  party,  were  in  power, 
they  had  been  compelled  to  concede  Local  Option  to 
the  people.  It  was  the  duty  of  every  patriot  to  stand 
aloof  from  party  influences,  and  endeavour  to  shake 
themselves  free,  especially  from  the  greatest  incubus 
which  had  ever  demoralized  a  country.  All  true  men 
should  vote  to  put  the  well-being  of  their  country 
first,  and  he  regretted  that  so  many  politicians  could 
not  see  their  way  to  do  this.  He  went  to  America  a 
pretty  strong  Prohibitionist,  but  he  had  come  back 
more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  justice  and  efficacy  of 
Prohibition  on  the  lines  of  Local  Option.  To  his  mind, 
the  idea  of  delegating  to  town  councils,  or  any  other 
bodies,  the  power  to  control  the  liquor  traffic,  was  pre- 
posterous. It  was  not  of  much  consequence  what  kind 
of  a  Licensing  system  they  had,  if  alongside  that  system 
they  got  the  Local  Option  veto.  It  was  better  that  the 
people  should  not  be  wealthy,  and  that  certain  laws 
that  gave  them  wealth  should  not  be  passed,  than  that 
such  wealth  should  be  the  means  by  which  the  people 
brought  about  their  own  demoralization.  Yet  such  had 
been  the  case.  The  history  of  the  last  forty  years 
showed  that  things  in  this  country  had  degenerated. 
There  was  to-day  in  the  country  more  real  pauperism 
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and  crime  and  demoralization — except,  perhaps,  that 
there  had  been  an  improvement  in  these  respects  the 
last  four  or  five  years — than  there  was  forty  years  ago 
when  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed.  They  could  not 
afford  to  wait.  The  loss  of  life,  the  demoralization  and 
wretchedness,  were  greater  than  resulted  from  all  other 
things  besides.  When  he  looked  calmly  at  these  things, 
in  the  light  of  statistics,  and  reflected  on  the  condition 
of  his  country,  his  soul  burned  within  him,  and  he  felt 
disposed  to  go  forth  and  proclaim  the  wrong  from  the 
housetops. 

Mr  T.  H.  Barker  briefly  corroborated  the  statements 
made  by  Mr  Hoyle,  so  far  as  he  had  accompanied  him. 
He  had  given  a  very  accurate  impression,  and  his  state- 
ments would  bear  scrutiny  and  criticism. 

The  Bury  Tiines^  of  February  14,  1885,  records  some 
proceedings  which  must  have  been  extremely  gratifying 
to  Mr  Hoyle,  namely,  the  celebration  of  Miss  Hoyle's 
majority,  and  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
Spring  Mill  and  Bottom's  Hall  factory.  We  give  the 
substance  of  the  report,  because  it  is  full  of  interesting 
reminiscences  of  former  times,  much  needed  to  be  known 
by  the  shallow  political  prattlers  of  the  present  day. 

The  events  were  celebrated  on  Saturday  by  a  tea  meeting,  to  which  all 
the  workpeople  employed  in  the  two  mills,  and  the  teachers  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  Sunday  School,  were  invited.  About  600  persons  sat  down  to  an 
excellent  tea.  After  tea  an  interesting  programme  was  gone  through,  Mr 
W.  Hoyle  in  the  chair.  After  a  song,  given  by  a  glee  party  from  Man- 
chester, the  chairman  remarked,  that  in  arranging  for  that  meeting  he  had 
been  led  to  look  back  twenty-five  years,  but  he  found  very  few  of  the  old 
stagers  were  left.  He  often  used  to  chat  with  old  Henry  Harrobin,  who  was 
at  Peterloo,  with  old  James  O'Bentley,  and  others,  who  told  him  of  the  con- 
dition of  things  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  ago,  but  they  were  gone.  When 
working  in  the  mill  at  Brooksbottoms,  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  the  family 
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had  saved  a  little  money,  when  a  cousin  of  his  father's  came  down  to  see 
them,  asking  them  to  join  him  in  business  at  Crawshawbooth.  His  father 
objected,  as  he  had  not  the  education  needed.  '  Well,'  said  the  friend,  'if 
you  haven't,  your  son  William  will  manage  that  part,'  and,  turning  to  the 
boys  present,  Mr  Hoyle  observed,  that  if  in  his  youth  he  had  spent  his 
time  in  amusements  and  neglected  his  education,  when  the  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  going  into  business,  he  would  not  have  been  fit  for  it. 
Bad  trade  occurred  from  1853 — the  year  they  went  into  business — to  1857. 
At  the  end  of  1857  they  were  ;^46  worse  off  than  in  1853,  although  they 
lived  at  very  small  cost.  In  1858  they  made  money  ;  in  1859  they  did 
better  still,  and  wanted  to  arrange  with  their  landlord  to  extend,  but  could 
not.  Old  Mr  Edmund  Taylor,  of  Summerseat,  happened  to  visit  them, 
and  they  told  him  of  their  position.  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  if  I  wanted  to  build 
a  mill,  I  would  build  it  at  Tottington.'  They  came  over,  saw  Mr  Benj. 
Haworth  and  others,  and,  after  much  difficulty,  got  land  to  build.  They 
built  the  mill  and  were  prosperous,  and  by-and-by  extended.  When  they 
came  to  Tottington  to  look  after  land,  the  question  was  put,  '  How  will 
you  do  about  giving  the  men  drink  ? '  for  it  was  said  '  if  you  don't  give  the 
men  their  beer,  you  will  get  nobody  to  work  for  you.'  His  reply  was,  '  If 
they  had  to  give  drink  to  get  the  mill  built,  there  would  never  have  to  be  a 
mill  built.'  At  that  time  spademen  and  out-laborers  were  getting  \2s.  per 
w^eek  ;  they  put  them  2(/.  a  day  on,  and  gave  them  13J.  weekly,  and  so  got 
plenty  of  men  without  ever  giving  a  drop  of  drink.  Now  spademen  were 
many  of  them  getting  20^.  or  2.\s.  per  week.  This  showed  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Times,  as  the  audience  knew, 
were  now  bad,  and  no  one  could  tell  what  was  before  them.  During  the 
whole  of  these  twenty-five  years,  with  one  trifling  exception,  there  had 
always  been  the  most  cordial  relations  between  them  and  their  workpeople. 
Mr  Hoyle  went  on  to  refer  to  the  part  he  had  been  able  to  take  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  social  questions.  He  apologized  for  this  reference  on  the  ground 
that  for  a  little  while  back  his  health  had  not  been  quite  up  to  the  mark, 
and  people  knowing  that  in  his  habits  of  life  he  was  plainer  than  most 
people,  urged  him  to  change  his  habits.  He  said  to  them  that  it  was  very 
nice  for  people  who  got  out  of  bed  to  breakfast  and  then  went  to  business, 
and  after  the  day's  business  went  home  to  tea  and  spent  a  quiet  evening 
at  their  firesides  ;  but  let  such  get  up  and  give  a  portion  of  time  to  study 
before  six  o'clock,  then  go  to  the  mill,  then  to  breakfast,  then  on  to 
Manchester,  and  then  after  the  day's  business  be  off  to  some  meeting,  get- 
ting home  only  in  time  to  go  to  bed,  and  they  would  find  it  very  different. 
Since  coming  to  Tottington  he  had  written  three  books,  and  about  fifty 
pamphlets  or  tracts  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  these  had  most  of  them 
been  on  a  subject  which  had  largely  been  opened  out  by  himself,  and  hence 
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needed  much  research  and  thought.  And  besides  his  hterary  work  he  had 
gone  much  from  home  to  pubHc  meetings,  and  it  had  been  his  privilege  to 
take  part  in  all  the  work  of  the  village  upon  educational,  social,  or  local 
matters.  He  did  not  say  this  in  a  spirit  of  brag,  but  of  thankfulness  ;  and 
this  was  the  point  he  wished  to  press,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  simple 
habits  of  his  life,  he  could  never  have  done  this  work. 

The  Rev.  Buckley  Yates,  Wesleyan  minister,  proposed  the  toast  *  Our 
Queen  and  country  ;  may  she  long  live  and  reign  over  a  prosperous  and 
virtuous  people.'  The  chairman  was  one  of  his  oldest  and  dearest  friends; 
and  he  trusted  that  he  might  long  live  to  be  prosperous  in  business  and  to 
carry  on  his  labours  in  connection  with  the  great  social  questions  of  the  day. 
— The  audience  then  rose  and  sang  with  spirit  the  National  Anthem. 

Mr  James  Abbott,  of  Manchester,  after  congratulating  the  chairman 
and  Miss  Hoyle  and  the  family  upon  the  auspicious  event  of  the  day,  dwelt 
upon  the  pleasure  of  a  retrospect  that  was  full  of  good  deeds.  It  was  not 
so  much  the  being  prosperous  in  business,  as  the  being  useful  in  the  world, 
that  gave  real  pleasure. 

Mr  S.  Hargreaves  referred  to  things  as  they  were  in  Tottington  forty 
years  ago,  when  he  used  to  work  at  Kirklees  for  3^.  per  week,  working  in 
the  night  each  alternate  week.  Things,  he  said,  were  changed  since  then. 
He  had  been  to  Australia,  and  came  home  the  year  after  Mr  Hoyle  began 
his  mill,  and  when  he  saw  the  mill  beginning,  he  thought  they  would  want 
some  cottages,  and  so  he  invested  his  money  in  cottage  building. 

Mr  David  Fenton,  on  behalf  of  Spring  Mill  ;  Mr  John  Fletcher, 
on  behalf  of  Bottoms  Hall;  and  Mr  George  Heys,  on  behalf  of  the  out- 
side public,  also  responded.  Mr  Heys  said  that  when  he  was  married  his 
wages  were  Qj.  dd.  per  week,  and  when  he  got  \s.  6d.  advance,  he  was  so 
elated  that  he  hardly  knew  how  he  got  home  to  tell  his  wife. 

Mr  Hainsworth  urged  upon  the  audience  to  make  the  record  of  their 
lives  such  as  would  contribute  to  true  and  lasting  progress.  He  stood 
before  them  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  female  workers  of  Spring  Mill  and 
Bottoms  Hall  Mill,  who  desired  to  testify  their  esteem  for  Miss  Hoyle,  and 
their  best  wishes  for  her  happiness,  and  on  their  behalf  he  begged  Miss 
Hoyle  to  accept  the  present  of  a  beautiful  work  table. 

Mr  Hoyle  briefly  responded  on  behalf  of  his  daughter,  remarking  that 
they  all  knew  how  ready  she  had  been  to  help  on  everything  good  in  the 
village. 

Mr  Richard  Yates  proposed  the  toast  '  Success  to  the  religious  and 
educational  institutions  of  Tottington  and  the  neighborhood.'  It  gave  him 
extreme  pleasure  to  join  in  the  congratulations  to  the  chairman  and  to 
Miss  Hoyle. 

Mr  Samuel  Haworth,  Wesleyan  local  preacher,  remarked  that  he  had 
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never  been  to  a  day  school  in  his  life,  except  an  old  dame  school,  for  when 
he  was  a  boy  there  were  no  day  schools  in  Tottington,  whereas  now  there 
were  four  good  schools  in  the  village.  Before  Mr  Hoyle  came  to  Totting- 
ton the  workpeople  had  to  go  night  and  morning  to  Summerseat,  Bury, 
Walshaw  Lane,  or  some  other  distant  place  ;  but  now  they  had  work  at 
home. 

Mr  John  Brooks  said  that  many  good  things  had  been  said  that  night, 
but  all  the  speakers  had  missed  the  main  point ;  they  had  all  talked  about 
the  chairman  having  built  a  mill  and  found  them  work  ;  but  he  had  done 
better  than  that — he  had  taught  them  how  to  use  their  money,  which  was 
more  important. 

XIII. — The  Darkness  Deepens. 

After  this  bright  episode  of  February,  1885,  the  meet- 
ing to  celebrate  Miss  Hoyle's  attaining  her  twenty-first 
year,  some  hopes  of  her  father's  improving  health  were 
entertained,  but  they  did  not  last.  When  October 
came,  with  the  famous  Alliance  Meetings  in  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  Mr  Hoyle  was  absent,  and  an  ominous 
letter  from  him  was  read  at  the  Council,  which  sad- 
dened many  hearts. 

Claremont,  Bury,  Od.  12th,  '85. 

Dear  Mr  Whyte, — I  need  not  multiply  words  to  say  how  greatly  I 
regret  not  to  be  with  you  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council ;  but,  as  you  know, 
for  some  time  my  health  has  not  been  very  strong,  and  though  I  think  I 
am  re-gathering  what  I  have  lost,  I  have  not  yet  a  sufficient  reserve  power 
to  face  the  strain  which  would  be  involved  in  joining  you  to-morrow. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  work  of  the  Alliance  has  mainly  been  that  of 
educating  the  public  mind,  as  to  the  truth  of  our  principles  ;  we  are  now 
on  the  eve  of  the  period  when  practical  effect  will  have  to  be  given  to  these 
principles  of  legislation.  The  Council  will  mark  the  turning  point.  I 
trust  that  Temperance  men  will  stand  firm  in  the  coming  conflict,  and 
insist  that  legislation  upon  this  question  shall  not  be  crippled  by  any  de- 
vices calculated  to  prevent  a  full  and  free  expression  being  given  to  the 
popular  voice  ;  and  that  the  future  fight,  instead  of  being  one  upon  personal 
or  side  issues,  shall  be  with  the  Drink  evil  solely. 

Praying  that  in  all  its  deliberations  the  Council  may  be  Divinely  guided, 
and  with  kindest  regard  to  all  friends.     I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 

William  Hoyle. 
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The  winter  which  followed  was  trying,  and  the  feeble- 
ness and  weariness  of  our  friend  continued,  borne  with 
a  patient  and  pious  placidness. 

The  end  came  at  last  rather  suddenly.  Mr  Hoyle 
had  wished  for  some  time  to  try  Southport,  but  his 
physician  objected  owing  to  his  extreme  weakness.  At 
last,  however,  he  and  Mrs  Hoyle  yielded  to  his  wish, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  February  he  was  conveyed,  in  an 
invalid's  carriage,  to  Southport,  but,  notwithstanding 
every  loving  care,  reached  Mr  JOHN  Sergeant's  'Alli- 
ance Hotel '  in  a  very  exhausted  condition.  He  had 
not  taken  cold  as  was  reported,  but  he  was  too  feeble  to 
rally,  and  quietly  but  surely  sinking,  peacefully  breathed 
his  last  a  little  before  six  o'clock  on  Friday  evening, 
the  26th. 


So  passed  away  a  man  of  unique  character — a  com- 
bination of  the  best  qualities  of  our  English  race.  He 
had  the  *  single  eye.'  True  simplicity  was  the  basis  of  his 
moral  nature.  He  was  as  transparent  as  crystal.  Any 
personal  feelings  of  self-love  were  subordinated  to  his 
sense  of  truth  and  duty,  and  to  his  sympathy  for  man- 
kind in  suffering  and  sorrow.  He  was,  eminently,  the 
'just  man'  and  the  generous.  His  heart  was  as  warm 
as  his  judgment  was  clear  and  strong.  Truth  was  his 
polestar,  human  elevation  his  constant  aim,  and  to  do 
good  his  earnest  endeavour.  The  temperance  cause  had 
in  him  one  of  its  fastest  friends  and  most  useful  promo- 
ters, and  by  his  death  Social  Economy  has  lost  a  most 
promising  expounder ;  for  he  had  an  intellect  that  was 
continually  ripening  to  richer  and  richer  results  of 
thought.     William  Hoyle  died  comparatively  young, 

X 
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but  he  had  done  a  grand  day's  work :    and   we  may 
profitably  recall  the  poet's  comment,  that 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well  ; 

All  else  is  beinf;  flung  away  ; 
He  liveth  longest  who  can  tell 

Of  true  things  truly  done  each  day. 
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The  Funeral  * 

THE  remains  of  the  late  Mr  Hoyle  were  conveyed  to 
Claremont,  and  interred  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
March  4th,  in  the  family  vault,  in  the  graveyard  attached 
to  the  Tottington  Wesleyan  Chapel.  The  interment 
was  accompanied  with  manifestations  of  a  sorrow  not 
confined  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Representatives  from  sixty-six  temperance  societies  and 
organizations,  from  Sunday-schools  in  the  district,  and  a 
large  gathering  of  friends  were  present,  with  the  work- 
people from  Spring  Mill  and  Bottoms  Hall  Mill. 

The  friends  attending  the  funeral  assembled  at  Clare- 
mont at  half-past  two.  The  workpeople  met  at  St 
John's  Free  Church  of  England  School  at  two,  and 
the  members  of  deputations,  Wesleyan  friends  and 
scholars,  met  at  the  Wesleyan  Sunday-school :  then  all 
joined  in  procession  and  walked  to  the  late  residence  of 
the  deceased,  where  the  relatives  and  nearer  friends  were 
awaiting  them. 

The  cortege  left  Claremont  in  the  following  order : — 

The  workpeople,  twenty-four  as  carriers,  the  coffin 
being  borne  shoulder  height  by  three  relays  of  eight 
men  each,  over  a  mile  distant  from  the  chapel  ;  the  con- 
gregation and  Sunday  scholars ;  deputations  from  tem- 
perance and  other  bodies  ;  and  then  the  carriages  con- 
taining relatives  and  near  friends,  namely — 

Mrs  Hoyle,  Mr  W.  Hoyle  (son  of  deceased),  Mr  James 

*  Abridged  from  the  Alliance  News. 
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Hoyle  (brother),  Messrs  James  Fenton,  sen.  (uncle  to 
Mrs  Hoyle),  James  Fenton,  jun.,  David  Fenton,  and 
John  Fenton  (brothers-in-law)  ;  Mr  Whittaker  (cousin 
of  deceased),  Mr  R.  Yates  (partner  with  Mr  Hoyle) ; 
the  Rev.  J.  Rhodes  (Summerseat),  Mrs  Isaac  Hoyle, 
Miss  Kay,  Mr  J.  R.  Barlow  (Bolton)  ;  Mr  J.  H.  Raper 
and  Mr  Barker  (United  Kingdom  Alliance)  ;  the  Rev. 
R.  Maden  (Ramsbottom),  the  Rev.  J.  Shuker  (Green 
Mount),  Mr  S.  Knowles,  Mr  Hudson,  Mr  R.  Barlow, 
Mr  R.  Bateson,  Mr  Holden,  Mr  Howarth,  and  Mr  James 
Wood  ;  the  Rev.  C.  Garrett,  of  Liverpool  (an  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Wesleyan  Conference),  the  Rev.  B.  Yates  (of 
Cheadle),  the  Rev.  R.  Harding,  and  Mr  J.  W.  Wood. 

Mr  Hoyle's  closed  carriage  was  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  there  were  several  private  carriages.  Be- 
tween 700  and  800  persons  walked  from  Claremont  to 
the  chapel.  Places  of  business  were  generally  closed, 
the  blinds  of  private  dwellings  drawn,  flags  flying  half- 
mast  high,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  gathered 
in  and  about  the  graveyard. 

The  burial  service  was  read  by  the  Revs.  C.  Garrett, 
B.  Yates,  and  R.  Harding.  The  chapel  was  crowded 
in  every  part,  and  the  proceedings  were  exceedingly 
impressive.  The  pulpit  was  draped  with  black,  as  was 
also  the  choir  rail.  Mr  W.  H.  Stanton,  the  organist, 
played  as  the  mourners  entered,  '  O  rest  in  the  Lord,' 
from  Mendelssohn's  oratorio  Elijah  ;  and,  as  they  left, 
the  '  Dead  March '  in  Saul.  The  choir  were  present, 
and  the  hymns  sung  were  *  Lord,  it  belongs  not  to  my 
care,'  '  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion/  and  a  part  of  the 
hymn  generally  used  in  connexion  with  watchnight  ser- 
vices.    The  pulpit  was  occupied  by  Rev.  C.  Garrett 
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and  the  Rev.  R.  Harding,  and  nearly  all  the  other 
ministers  present  sat  within  the  Communion  rail,  prayer 
being  offered  by  the  Rev.  James  Clark,  of  Salford. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Garrett,  who  spoke  at  times  with  considerable 
emotion,  dehvered  the  following  address  :  "  We  meet  this  afternoon  under 
the  shadow  of  a  great  and  common  sorrow.  There  lies  all  that  is  mortal 
of  one  of  the  truest,  noblest  men  I  ever  knew.  I  have  been  asked  to  say 
a  few  words  to  you,  but  silence  and  tears  would  be  far  more  in  harmony 
with  my  feelings.  Words  can  never  tell  what  we  have  lost.  Our  brother 
was  no  ordinary  man.  Beginning  life  without  any  adventitious  aids,  by 
hard  work  and  self-consecration  he  gained  a  position  in  his  country,  and 
won  a  name  princes  might  envy.  He  was  the  statistician  of  the  temper- 
ance movement ;  he  supplied  the  temperance  army  with  its  artillery  and 
its  ammunition  too.  Not  a  speaker  but  borrowed  from  his  store.  His  in- 
dividuality of  character  was  most  marked.  The  points  in  that  character 
have  been  clearly  and  fully  put  before  the  people  by  the  Press  of  the 
country  in  articles  that  have  done  them  honour,  while  seeking  to  bestow 
honour  upon  him.  Two  features,  however,  stand  out  even  beyond  the 
rest.  The  first,  his  conscientiousness .  This  was  seen  in  everything  he  did, 
and  in  everything  he  wrote.  The  guiding  question  of  his  life  was,  '  What 
is  right  ?  '  Show  him  that  a  path  was  wrong,  and  though  all  the  world 
trod  it,  his  feet  would  never  touch  it.  Show  him  that  a  path  was  right, 
and  though  he  went  alone,  he  would  tread  it — aye,  and  tread  it  to  the  end.* 
Words  that  others  would  have  spoken  unhesitatingly,  and  figures  that  others 
would  have  freely  used,  were  subjected  by  him  to  examinations  so  close, 
and  so  long  continued,  that  nobody  found  him  tripping.  It  was  a  perfect 
luxury  to  some  of  us  to  go  into  his  study  [stocked  with  the  best  moral  and 
political  literature] ,  and  see  him  as  he  marshalled  his  forces  to  show  that 

*  The  fulfilling  oi  duty  was,  in  the  language  of  Horace,  William  Hoyle's 
pi-opositum,  and  his  Christian  life  perfectly  matched  the  mental  picture 
which  the  Pagan  poet  paints  in  his  immortal  verse  : — 

Justum  et  tenacem  pj'opositi  virum, 

Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 

Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  solida,  etc. 

— Carm.  lib.  iii. ,  Ode  3. 
*  Not  the  rage  of  the  people  pressing  to  hurtful  measures,  not  the  aspect  of 
a  threatening  tyrant,  can  shake  from  his  settled  purpose  the  man  who  is 
just  and  determined  in  his  resolution.' — Ed. 
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this  was  true,  and  that  that  was  right.  I  have  had  special  opportunities  of 
noting  this.  When  issuing  at  the  request  of  the  British  Temperance 
League  a  Httle  pamphlet,  I  apphed  to  him  to  revise  it,  mistrusting  myself 
but  having  perfect  confidence  in  him.  At  his  request  I  came  over  ;  and 
while  I  honored  him  before,  my  honour  and  admiration  increased  every 
moment  I  remained  with  him.  Again  and  again  he  said,  '  Ah,  let  us  see 
now,  whether  that  is  within  the  truth  ; '  and  over  and  over  again  came  that 
word,  '  within  the  truth.'  And  the  result  is  that  a  statement  by  William 
Hoyle  is  to  me  an  end  of  all  controversy.  He  realized  constantly  the  fact 
that  he  was  here  to  serve  God  and  to  bless  men.  He  only  wanted  '  oppor- 
tunity.' A  {qv^  years  ago,  in  London,  we  stayed  with  one  whose  heart,  I 
am  quite  sure,  is  here — our  friend  George  Ling.  He  said,  '  Mr  Fowler 
is  going  to  give  a  lecture  at  the  Central  Hall  to-night  on  phrenology. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  him  ?  '  We  both  expressed  our  wish,  and  went. 
We  were  unknown  to  Mr  Fowler,  and  when  at  the  close  of  his  lecture  he 
requested  somebody  to  go  on  the  platform,  I  whispered  to  Mr  Hoyle,  '  I 
will  go  if  you  will,'  and  we  went.  His  sketch  of  Mr  Hoyle,  I  thought, 
was  perfect,  with  one  exception.  He  said,  *  You  have  no  gift  for  figures.' 
When  he  came  out  he  said,  *  Well,  that  was  a  capital  sketch  of  you.*  I 
said,  *  Well,  it  was  a  good  sketch  of  you,  with  one  exception.'  He  said, 
'  Which  is  that  ?  '  '  Why,  the  statement  that  you  have  no  special  faculty 
for  figures.'  '  Oh,'  he  said,  '  I  think  that  was  the  truest  part  of  it.  I  have, 
naturally,  no  special  faculty  for  figures,  and  I  have  gone  in  on  that  line 
partly  because  nobody  else  seemed  to  be  going,  and  I  thought  the  argument 
wanted  it.'  There  was  the  glory  of  the  man— his  own  tastes  sacrificed  in 
a  movement.  Here  was  the  way  to  promote  temperance — that  ended 
everything  with  him.  If  he  had  not  the  faculty,  he  would  get  it ;  and  if  it 
was  not  a  natural  disposition,  it  should  be  an  acquired  talent  ;  but  get 
It  he  would,  God  being  his  helper.  And  this  same  conscientiousness 
guided  his  givings.  We  have  richer  men  in  connexion  with  the  movement, 
but  no  more  generous  man.  He  recognised  all  he  possessed  as  a  trust 
from  the  great  Proprietor,  to  be  used  according  to  His  will.  The  second 
feature  in  his  character  was  his  self-forgetfulness.  Practically,  Self  did  not 
live  in  that  man's  life.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord's  work  consumed  him. 
Honour,  applause,  pleasure,  comfort,  M'ere  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  the 
one  thought — the  success  of  the  cause.  Envy  was  unknown  to  him.  Many 
times  has  it  been  a  luxury  to  me,  and  a  lesson  while  a  luxury,  to  watch  him 
at  a  public  meeting.  I  have  known  men  who  never  rejoiced  in  other  men's 
popularity.  That  man  rejoiced  in  everybody's  popularity  who  was  on  the 
side  of  truth.  I  have  watched  him  at  a  meeting.  When  called  upon,  the 
applause  with  which  he  was  greeted  did  not  seem  to  exi^t  ;  he  seemed  to 
regard  it  as  if  it  were  impertinence— something  that  came  in  his  way — and 
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he  wanted  to  beat  the  enemy.  When  he  sat  down  and  somebody  else  got  up, 
with  what  a  smile  on  that  beautiful  face  did  he  welcome  the  applause  given 
to  another  !  Modest  beyond  degree  ;  self-forgetting — caring  for  everybody 
else  but  himself.  Oh,  the  letters  I  have  had,  begging  me  not  to  kill  my- 
self, while  he  was  doing  the  very  thing  for  the  same  cause  !  How  he 
guarded  one  at  a  meeting  ;  how  he  watched  every  one  in  his  home  ;  how 
everything  was  foreseen  that  would  minister  in  any  way  to  one's  happiness 
or  prevent  inconvenience  !  But  himself  he  forgot  entirely.  Would  that 
he  had  thought  of  himself  a  little  more  !  That  has  been  the  sigh  that  has 
gone  up  from  everybody  who  knew  him.  His  wonderful  natural  gifts  were 
ennobled  and  sanctified  by  ardent  love  for  Christ.  His  life  was  one  con- 
tinued testimony  to  the  power  of  the  grace  of  God.  God  was  his  sun  and 
shield  while  he  lived,  God  was  the  strength  of  his  heart  when  he  came  to 
die.  He  clung  to  life  for  the  sake  of  what  life  would  enable  him  to  do  ;  he 
was  willing  to  stay  out  of  heaven  if  he  could  do  a  little  more  for  the  cause 
he  loved.  His  one  prayer  was,  that  he  might  not  live  to  be  useless,  and 
God  heard  him  in  that  prayer  ;  and  so,  while  it  was  yet  day,  his  sun  had 
set.  His  workpeople  that  day  would  not  allow  a  hearse  to  bear  their 
friend  and  master  to  the  grave.  The  great  loss  which  the  various  temper- 
ance organizations  had  sustained  was  unspeakable.  There  was  only  one 
William  Hoyle,  and  they  were  all  poorer,  all  weaker,  because  of  his  loss. 
His  prayer  was  that  God  might  raise  up  some  one  in  his  place.  This  he 
knew,  that  God,  who  planted  that  quenchless  love  of  the  temperance  cause 
in  William  Hoyle's  heart,  would  never  allow  the  fire  which  had  been  kin- 
dled to  die  out." 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  in  the  chapel,  the 
mourners  went  into  the  graveyard,  where  the  remainder 
of  the  service  followed,  and  the  coffin,  covered  with 
beautiful  wreaths  of  flowers,  was  lowered  into  the  vault. 
The  coffin,  which  was  of  oak,  with  brass  mountings,  bore 
the  simple  inscription — 

William  Hoyle, 

Died  26th  February,  1886. 

Aged  55  years. 

And  there,  in  the  Wesleyan  Churchyard  of  Totting- 
ton,  on  the  rude  Lancashire  hills,  where  strong  men  are 
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born  and  nurtured,  lie  interred  the  mortal  remains  of 
William  Hoyle,  a  man  of  the  people,  and  a  Prophet 
who  had  honour  in  his  own  country, — and  to  that  grave 
many  pilgrims  will  resort  in  future  years,  as  to  the 
shrine  of  one  whose  laborious  life,  if  not  long,  was  at 
least  not  dribbled  through  a  sieve,  but  went  direct  as  an 
arrow  to  its  mark — the  mark  of  a  true  and  high  calling 
in  Christ — pilgrims  who  will  find  in  his  example  a  fresh 
inspiration  to  make  life  *  a  thing  of  beauty '  and  of 
nobleness  :  for  such  a  life  is,  and  alone  is,  worth  the 
living. 


"4*-^^       THE    END.      i7  ^    ^^ 


Butler  Si  Tanner,  The  Selwood  Printing-  Works,  Froine,  and  London. 


In  the  beautiful  and  commodious  Wesleyan  School 
at  Tottington — the  erection  of  which  was  due  to  the 
persistence  and  energy  of  Mr  Hoyle — there  is  to  be 
seen  the  following  inscription  in  black  letters  on  a 
tablet  of  white  marble  : — 


In  fHemoriam. 

WILLIAM     HOYLE, 

Bom  5th  November,  1831 ;  died  26th  February,  1886. 

Class  Leader,  Steward,  Trustee, 
AND  Day-School  Manager  : 
Statistician  of  the  Temperance  Movement  : 
His  life  was  of  the  highest  integrity  and  untir- 
ing beneficence. 
Twenty-five  years  of  loving  toil  he  devoted 
to   the  welfare   of  the   young   as 
Teacher  and  Superintendent. 

This  Tablet  is  erected  by  the  Teachers  and  Scholars,  a 
record  of  affection  and  reverence,  inspired  by  a  life  of  pure 
aims  and  unremitting  labour  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

*  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.'' 
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Now  these  works,  or  rather  selected  portions  of  them,  are  offered  to  the  public  in 
beautifully  got-up  and  attractive  volumes,  and  we  hope  they  may  soon  find  their  way 
into  every  library  in  the  Kingdom.     The  peculiarity  of  these  earlier  works,  now 
thoroughly  revised  as  well  as  reprinted,   is,   that   they  anticipate  iiearly  all  the 
objectiofis  of  the  present  time.     Dr  Richardson  and  other  leading  scientists  have 
most  frankly  confessed  that  their  scientific  conclusions  were  anticipated  by  Dr  Lees  ; 
so  must  later  students  of  Bible  teaching  admit,  that  this  earlier  student  has  fully  an- 
ticipated all  their  findings,  and  made  clear  most  things  in  Scripture  that  seem  difficult. 
The  present  volume  contains  portions  of  earlier  writings  on  the  '  Wine  Question,'  not 
simply  reprinted,  but  in  many  parts  carefully  revised.     It  is  impossible.  In  the  brief 
space  at  our  command,  to  give  any  outline  of  the  subjects  discussed.     Dr  Lees  has 
already  carried  the  process  of  condensation  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and 
we  cannot  venture  to  give  any  account  of  his  results.     The  learning,  acuteness,  and 
mental  power  of  the  author  are  manifest  on  every  page.     One  is  perfectly  amazed 
at  the  amount  of  reading  and  accurate  thought  it  displays.     There  is  no  desire  to 
pass  over  any  difficulty,  nor  can  the  opponents  whose  views  are  controverted  say 
that  the  reasoning  is  wanting  either  in  lucidity  or,  what  is  better  still,  in  candour.    Dr 
Lees  brings  every  argument  to  the  test  of  fact,  science,  experience,  and  of  Scripture 
honestly  interpreted  ;   and  he  ever  seeks  harmony  between   Science   and  Divine 
Revelation.     This  volume  demands,  and  deserves  too,  the  attention  of  all  whose 
office  it  Is  to  expound  Holy  Scripture.     In  it  will  be  found  a  whole  armoury  of  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  true  Temperance.     As  in  all  his  works,  so  here,  our  author  is  a 
wise  guide  to  those  who  want  to  distinguish  things  that  differ.     Every  fallacy  is 
hunted  to  its  lair,  and  every  cunning  use  of  words,  to  conceal  or  to  mislead  thought, 
is  brilliantly  exposed.     One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  shorter  chapters  Is  the 
one  In  which    Dr  Lees  deals  with   the  argument,  brought  forward  by  a  learned 
scholar,  that  'Fermentation  is  the  gateway  of  life.'     But  we  must  not  enter  Into  any 
criticism  of  this  work,  every  part  of  which  is  full  of  suggestive  exposition,  and  of 
wise  application  of  truth  to  the  guidance  of  man's  moral  life.     Let  Temperance 
Societies  do  their  best  to  circulate  these  Works.     They  are  not  exactly  popular,  for 
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sentiment,  but  with  the  facts,  truth.s,  experiences,  and  spiritual  teachings  which  form 
at  once  the  groundwork,  and  the  permanent  justification,  of  our  noble  crusade." — 
Irish  Temperance  League  Journal. 
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